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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 



In presenting another edition of the * History of the Hawaiian Islands' to 
the public, it is proper to state, that the whole work has been re-written with 
much care and the history brought down to the present time ; so that the present 
edition comprises quite double the reading matter of the preceding, and in a 
much less expensive form. To the advantages which the author possessed in 
preparing the first editions, h6 has since added the valuable labors of the ReV. 
Sheldon Dibble, in the same field; a further and more mature acquaintance with 
the events and characters mentioned, derived both from an extended observation 
and from his official position since July, 1844, as Director of the Government 
Press and Editor of the Polynesian, the organ of the Hawaiian Government ; 
and also from the free access allowed him to the entire archives of the govern- 
ment, particularly those of the Foreign Office, through the courtesy of His 
ExceDency, R. C. Wyllie, Esq., Minister of Foreign Relations. Whenever 
the course of the narrative required him to refer to the transactions and opin- 
ions of those who may be supposed to have entertained diverse political views, 
he has followed the rule of allowing them to be heard for themselves, by quoting 
freely from first sources, whatever would tend to throw light upon the history of 
the nation, from whichever point it may be viewed. By these means, he is 
enabled to present facts and documents from their most authentic sources, and 
thus place before the reader the clearest data for forming correct conclusions. 
He indulges the hope that the public will find in the present work sufficient new 
information with amendments in style and arrangement of the old, as to ensure 
for it at least an equally favorable reception with that bestowed upon his first 
endeavor with more imperfect materials. 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I., May, 1847. 



8 PREFACE TO THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS. 

The author, in pursuit of health and recreation, first landed on the shores of 
Oahu in 1837, imbued with much of that spirit which erroneously pervades the 
interesting narratives of a Beechey, a Kotzebue, and others, who fancied them- 
selves honest searchers after truth. From his course of reading and inquiries 
among those, whose opportunities had allowed them to form correct opinions, — 
had not their prejudices been too deep to be eradicated by reason, — he bad 
formed the opinion, that the Havvaiians, though bettered in morals, were a 
priest-ridden people ; that sectarianism and worldly aggrandizement were the 
cogent motives of their spiritual teachers, and that they bad succeeded in estab- 
lishing a system of government, which for influence and secrecy of design might 
justly be compared to the dominion of the Jesuits in South America. A close 
examination it was expected would confirm these views. How far these opinions 
have been retained, the following pages will show. They are the results of 
convictions derived from a nearly four years' residence at these islands, with a 
dilig^nt sOidy of their ancient history, and its connection with the poKtiea^ and 
religious changes. If the writer were of the same sect as that body whose 
missionary labors have been instrumental of so much good, he might be accused 
of a bias toward them. But such is not the case ; he feels it a duty frankly to 
bear testimony to truth, in whomsoever it may appear, and whatsoever may be 
its shape. Had his former views been established, they would have been as 
freely proclaimed ; his earnest desire bekig to contribute even a mite to the 
pages of history. 

To die valuable labors of the Rev. William Ellisj author of ' Tour Arooiid 
Hawaii,' the author has been greatly indeSted, and is happy to be able to verify 
the general accuracy of bis statements. His fbriner position as editor 4^ a 
weekly paper at Honolulu, ' The Polynesian,' and his relations with aU the 
parties of that place, his acquaintaBce *with the chiefs afid natives, and with 
others whose personal knowledge of historical events extended beyond, bis, 
eB|d>led him to collect much valuable information ; this, since his arriv<al in 
Bo&tou, has been carefully arranged and <;ollated, with all the works of authority 
r^tive to the islands, including the expensive foreign editions of early voyagers. 
Information has been derived from individuals who early resorted thither for 
trade* Accuracy in all statenoents has been diligently sought, and) as all the 
events are oi comparatively recent occurreoce, it is believed, obtained. The 
translations from ' Ka Mooolelo Hawaii,' or History of Hawsui, written by 
the scholars of the High School at Lahainakma, were made by the Rev. Reubea 
Tinker, late a missionary, atnl may be depended on ktr their fidelity. 

As many of the individuals whose conduct has had an important bearing upon 
Hawaiian policy and reform are still living, statements which afifeot them have 
been oiiade only when necessary for the exposition of political movements ; and 
then only iipcim indisputable evidence. The history of the goveinameaU is so 
intimately involved with the unprincipled movements of a few ohlEiraoters, that to 
deliiieate the fonner, it was tmpossiUe to avoid picturing the ktter ; while the 
natural delica<?y of the unobtrusive good, prevents a more public acknowledg- 
ment of the qniet yet elective exeitions of individuals whose visits or residences 
have been peculiarly beneficial. 

Summer Stre,?:!, Boston, Feb. 30, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sandwich Islands — True Name— Situation— Num- 
ber and Extent — Harbors—General Appearance 
and iStractui«>^&ata— Wind ward Sides-^L«eward 
Sides — Minerals — Salt Lake— Soil— Vegetable 
Productions — Insects — Animals — Fishes— Cli- 
mate — Winds — Storms— Diseases— Earthquakes 
— Phennmeoa of Tides — Meteoric Sbewevs of 
1825— Watei Spouts. 

S That important cluster of Islands, 
cituated in the North Pacific Ocean, 
commonly known as the Sandwich Is- 
lands, were so named by Captain Cook, 
at the date of their discovery by him, in 
honor of his patron, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, then first Lord of the Admiralty. 
Their legitimate appellation, and the one 
by which they still continue to be distin- 
guished by the aboriginal inhabitants, is 
* Hawaii net pae aina, ' a cdlective term, 
synonymous with * these Hawaiian Is- 
lands. ' This term is derived from the 
largest of the group, Hawaii, whenoe 
the reigning family originated, and is 
gradually taking the place of the former. 

The central situation of the Hawaiian 
Islands in the vast Ncnih Pacific, is 
highly favorable to their commercial 
growth. Their extremes of latitude are 
from 18° 50' to 22*» 20' north, and of 
longitude from 154<> 53' to 160*> 15^ west 
fr<Hn Greenwich. 

This position is nearly equi-distant 
from Central America, Mexico, Califoiv 
nia, and the Northwest Coast on the one 
side, and the Russian dominions, Japan, 
China, and the Phillippine Islands, on 
the other. When a civilised and enteiv 
prising population shall have developed 
the resources of those countries, these 



islands will bear the same relative im* 
portance to them, in' proportion to their 
extent, that the West Indies now do to 
North and South America. 

Inchiding Bird Islandy which was well 
known to the others prior to their dis- 
covery, in 1778, the group consists of 
twelve. 

The inhabited islands, eight in num- 
ber, are of the following extent: — 

NAMEA. MILCS LOKO. MILBR BROAD. SQUARB ttlLU. 

Hawaii, ... 8a 73 4000 

Maui, .... 48 30 620 

Oahw, .... 46 26 630 

Kauai, ....22 26 600 

Molokai, . . 40 7 190 

Lanai, .... 17 9 100 

Niihau, ... 20 7 90 

Kahoolawe, .11 8 SO 

Bird Island is a barren rock, 120 
miles to the N. W. of Kauai. Three 
of the others are equally unimportant; 
Molokini, an extinct crater of but slight 
elevation, with one side open to the sea, 
lies midway between Maui and Kahoo- 
lawe ; Lehua, a mile to westward of 
Niihau, has an elevation of 1000 feet, 
some slight vegetation, and an excellent 
spring of water; Kaula, seven miles .^^ 
W. from Niihau, is of less extent, and, 
like Bird Island, abounds with wild fowl* 

The whole embrace a superficial area 
of about sixty-one hundred miles, of 
which Hawaii includes two thirds. But 
a small proportion of their eoaats, com- 
pared with the Southern groups, it 
bounded by coral reefs. These are of 
limited extent, and extend but a short 
distance from the shore, forming a bar^ 
rier, over which the sea rolls in sheets 
of foam. 
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tbQ ^^r^kholog^al as well as thi$ entomo* 
logical tribe, has been cbary of her gifts, 
and the traveler IooHb in vain for the 
endless vi^rieties, which the more favored 
intertropical countries afford. Dogs, 
swiae^ rats and demesitic. fowls are indi- 
genous, and, beside the wild-fowl above 
mentioned, were the only varieties of 
animal food before the introduction of 
cattle. 

Fish, of which there are a great va- 
riety, form one of the chief cirticles of 
diet. They consist chiefly of the albicore, 
bonita, flying-^fish, shark, eel, and many 
species preserved in artificial ponds, 
which acquire a delicious flavor, and ai'e 
highly prized. The best of these is the 
mullet. Edible shell-fish are also abun- 
dant, of which the pearl oyster, cuttle 
fish and prawn are the most palatable. 
Pearls are common, but of no great size 
or beauty. They formerly constituted a 
profitable branch of trade, and were mo- 
i»opoUzed by the king. The common 
oyster is not found. 

The clime^e is salubrious, and pos- 
sesses such remarkable evenness of tem- 
perature that the language has no word 
to express the general idea of weather. 
The tropical heat is mitigated by the 
trader, which blow over a wide expanse 
of ocean in the temperate zone. The 
shores on either side show but little dif- 
ference in the results of the thermometer. 
Physiologists give a certain point of 
temperature as most conducive to health 
and longevity. The mean heat of these 
islands approaches near to it, and is 
highly favorable to the full development 
and perfection of animal economy. 

By visking the interior and ascending 
the mountains, any dcBirable degree of 
temperature can be attained. On the 
highest mountains snow remains during 
much of the year, and in exposed situ- 
ations on Mauna Kea throughout the 
whole. Snow storms occur on the high- 
lands of Maui during the wintet months. 
On the upland region of Kauai, a uniform 
elevation of four thousand feet, both 
si9M>w and hail occasionally occur. The 
temperature here is quite regular the 
year through, requiring warm garments 
and fires even in the month of July. 
The district is cold and wet, and of little 
value, A portion of it supportai a heavy 



growth of timber and is frequented only 
by wpodr-cutters. The average temper- 
ature of Waimea, Hawaii, situated in 
the mterior, at an elevation of about 
four thousand feet, b nearly ^i'' Fahren- 
heit-^8° being the lowest extreiae. 
This place affords an excellent retreat 
for those whose constitutions have be- 
come enervated by too long a residenee 
nearer the coast. Rains are fi^equent 
at this altitude, but the dryness of the 
soil seldom leaves the ground damp fbr 
any length of time. At Mountain JEletreat , 
back of Lahaina, Maui, an elevation of 
three thousand feet, the temperature va* 
ries from 40° to 76° ; but such situations 
afford few comforts for the sick and their 
dampness renders them otherwise objec* 
tionable. 

Localities can be selected on the sea- 
shore which possess advantages for in'(> 
valids, particularly those affected with 
pulmonary complaints. Many individu- 
als by change of residence, have pro- 
longed their lives for years, and others 
who in the less favored regions of the 
north were perpetual sufferers, live with 
scarcely an admonition of their disease. 
Lahaina, Kailua, £wa and Honolulu 
have all a good reputation in this respect. 
At the former, during ten years, the 
highest thermometrical elevation was 
86"^ ; the lowest 54° ; an extreme difier- 
ence of but 32°. During no day in this 
period was the range greater than 19°. 
June has the highest range — Januaiy 
the lowest. But little rain falls and for 
successive months the sun is rarely ob- 
scured by clouds. 

The common range of the thermometer 
at Honolulu is 12° per diem. The great- 
est degree of heat during twelve years 
in the shade was 90°, and 53° .for the 
coldest ; the mean is about 75°. Kailua 
and Ewa vary but little from the above. 

At Koloa, Kauai, the thermometer 
varies from 50° to 88° ; at Waioli, from^ 
55° to 90°, with much rain. A change 
of wind affects the climate materially. 
During nine months of the year the, 
northeast trade blows with great regu- 
larity and the temperature is very uni- 
form. Oahu and Kauai are the most 
influenced by it ; Maui, which is larger,, 
has in a lew places to the leeward, in- 
cluding Lahaina, the regular land and 
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^a breeze. Hawaii, from its size and 
height of mouotains, neutralizes its in- 
fluence, and enjoys an alniost uninter- 
rupted land lind sea breeze . This occurs, 
in some degree, even on its northeast 
coast where the trade is usually freshest. 
The winds -partake of the character of 
the sea breeze in the day, and during 
the night are so modified by the influence 
of the land, as to vary their course from 
off the shore, or become very light. 
Where the mountain ranges are broken 
by steep defiles, as at Kawaihae and other 
bays on the west side, the wind rushes 
through with great violence, gathering 
strength as it descends until it passes off 
to sea in furious gusts. During the win- 
ter months the trades are interrupted, 
winds from the south and west often pre- 
vailing for several successive weeks ; — 
calms are also frequent and of long du- 
ration. The south wind brings rain and 
is usually loaded with a briny vapor 
in^rious to vegetation. Its effects are 
equally unpleasant to the human system. 
Headaches, catarrhs, rheumatism, and 
kindred diseases, prevail during its con- 
tinuance. Upon foreigners its influence 
is very obvious, causing a compression 
about the head and an enervation which 
indisposes to mental or physical exertion ; 
the atmosf^ere becomes oppressive and 
at times feels like the heated air of a 
furnace* The miasma arising from the 
lagoons to the southeast of Honolulu is 
blown back upon the land, infecting the 
town with an odor which but for its rarity 
would be insupportable. The natives 
call it the ' sick wind, ' and with pro- 
priety. It sometimes occurs with suffi- 
cient force to destroy their frail habita- 
tions and do much damage to plantations 
and forests. Much of the weather at 
this season is however of the most de- 
lightful description ; the sky becomes 
eloudlessy the atmosphere dry, clear and 
bracing, and the whole system feels ike 
invigorating influence of the change. 
Nothing cim exceed the sc^t brilliancy 
of the moonlight nights. Thunder-storms 
are rare and light in their nature. No 
hurricanes have been known. 

Epidemic diseases are few and of a 
light character. The mumps have pre- 
vailed very generally, and in smne cases 
terminated fatally through mismanage- 



ment. The influenza occurs almost an- 
nually but is not often fatal unless added 
to other causes. The whooping-cough, 
a few years since, spread through the 
whole population, but soon entirely spent 
itself. Contagious diseases are scarcely 
known, excepting those of a cutaneous 
nature, which very generally prevail 
owing to filthy habits and gross food. 
The small-pox has raged in the southern 
groups, but has never reached here. 
Vaccination is very generally practised. 
The croup sometimes occurs. Hoapili- 
wahine, a chief woman of high rank, 
upwards of seventy years of age, died of 
this disease in January, 1842. 

Powerful volcanic eruptions, attended 
with disastrous effects, have occurred on 
Hawaii several times within the memory 
of the present generation. Some of the 
largest of the craters, such as those of 
Mauna Haleakala, (house of the sun,) 
on Maui, at an elevation of eleven thou* 
sand feet, have been quiescent from a 
period beyond the traditions of the inha^' 
bitants. Earthquakes are chieBy con- 
fined to the largest island; the shocks 
felt at Maui are slight. The immense 
craters with which the former island 
abounds operate as safety-valves, by 
which the pent gases, generated by the 
vast subterranean fires, escape. With- 
out them, the thin crusts of lava which 
constitute the foundation of the island, 
would be rent asunder, and it would be- 
come a terrific waste. Shocks are indeed 
frequent, but without sufficient strength 
to be very destructive. Trees are thrown 
down, rocks split, and the scene of action 
otherwise affected. At Hilo, in Novem- 
ber, 1838, during the space of eight 
days, from forty to fifly shocks occurred. 
Twelve distinct ones were counted in one 
night. For two days and nights the earth 
was in a state of continual agitation; the 
plants and fiowers trembling like fright- 
ened animals. In some cases the motion 
was perpendicular, like that of a ship 
pitching, and attended by noises and 
sensations similar to those produced by 
heavy waves striking against her sidee^ 
and some degree of nausea was felt. 
In others the action was lateral, easy 
and undulating, unaccompanied by any 
sounds. In April, 1841, several more 
powerful shocks were experienced at the 
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same place, one of which was quite se- 
vere. The houses were violently shaken, 
and had they not been constructed of 
yielding materials, would have been pros- 
trated. The plastering was shattered, 
crockery-ware destroyed, milk thrown 
from pans, stone walls cast down, and 
other damage done. In March of the 
same year, several of a severe nature 
occurred at Kailua, which threw down 
much rock from the pali. These shocks 
were distinctly felt throughout Maui. 

On the 26th of September, 1825, a 
shower of meteoric stones occurred at 
Honolulu. Reports like the firing of 
cannon and the repeated discharges of 
musketry were heard at about ten o'clock 
in the morning. At first the supposition 
was that a naval action was taking place 
in the immediate neighborhood; but the 
fall of many fragments of rock, weighing 
from ten to twenty pounds, accompanied 
by a whizzing sound, explained the na- 
ture of the noises. They struck with 
sufficient force to create cavities in the 
coral rock, and the pieces presented a 
greyish black exterior, with a yellowish 
appearance on the fractured portions. 

A remarkable oscillation of the ocean 
was observed in 1837 throughout the 
group. In 1819, one on a lesser scale 
and unattended with any fatal conse- 
quences occurred. It was considered 
by the natives as prognosticating some 
dire event to their nation, and the death 
of Kamehameha, which took place soon 
after, was supposed to be the consumma- 
tion. Upon its recurrence in 1837, the 
death of his son Kauikeouli or some high 
chief was confidently predicted; but as 
no national calamity ensued, this super- 
stition was materially weakened. On 
the evening of the 7th of November, the 
commotion of the waters was first noticed 
at Honolulu. Neither the barometer nor 
thermometer indicated any unusual at- 
mospherical changes. At five o'clock 
it was observed the sea was retiring. 
This it did with such rapidity as to cause 
much alarm among the foreigners, who 
were fearful its reaction would over- 
whelm the town, like the great ,wave 
which destroyed Callao in 1746 ; but hun- 
dreds of the native population, thought- 
lessly touting and frolicking, followed 
its retreat, picking up the stranded fish, 



and viewing the whole as a rare piece of 
fun. Some, however, seemed otherwise 
affected, and the dismal wail which was 
raised in the stillness of the evening, 
carried the news far inland. 

The first recession was the greatest, 
being more than eight feet ; the reefs 
were left entirely dry, and the fishes died. 
The vessels, not in the deepest water, 
grounded; but the sea quickly returned, 
and in twenty-eight minutes reached the 
ordinary height of the highest tides: it 
then commenced receding again and fell 
six feet.* It rose a few inches higher 
on its third return and fell six and ^ half 
feet. This action continued, with a 
gradually diminishing force and extent, 
throughout that night and the forenoon 
of the ensuing day. The greatest rapi- 
dity with which it fell was twelve inches 
in thirty seconds. 

On Hawaii and Maui the phenomenon 
was more powerful and occasioned con- 
siderable loss of property and lives. Its 
action increased to the windward, the 
northern sides of the islands being the 
most affected. At Maui the sea retired 
about twenty fathoms and returned with 
great speed in one immense wave, sweep- 
ing before it houses, trees, canoes and 
human beings. At Kahului the inhabi- 
tants, as at Honolulu, followed with rap- 
turous delight the retreating wave, when 
suddenly it turned upon them, and rising 
like a steep wall, rushed forward to the 
shore, burying the natives in its foam 
and destroying the whole hamlet. The 
amphibious character of the islanders 
proved their safety, though they were 
obliged to mourn the loss of two of their 
number and the destruction of all their 
personal effects. 

At Byron's Bay, Hawaii, the village 
was crowded with people, who had col- 
lected to attend a religious meeting. At 
half-past six o'clock the sea retired at 
the rate of five miles an hour, leaving a 
great portion of the harbor dry, and 
reducing the soundings in other places 
from five to three and a half fathoms. 
The wondering multitude, in their sim- 
plicity, eagerly rushed to the beach to 
witness the novel sight ; quickly a gigan- 
tic wave came roaring towards them at 
a speed of seven to eight miles an hour, 

'^^ Hawaiian Spectator, vol. I., no, 1, p. 104. 
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and rising twenty feet above high-water 
mark, dashed upon the coast with a stun- 
ning noise like a heavy crash of thunder. 
The people were buried in its flood ; 
houses, canoes, fish-ponds, animals, in 
short, property of all kinds, were mingled 
in one common ruin. Cries of distress 
filled the air. Those in the water were 
struggling for thieir lives amid the wreck 
of houses or entangled among floating 
timber, while their relatives who had es- 
caped the torrent, were loudly bewailing 
their situation. The wave which had 
rushed inland had in its way dashed over 
the deck of an English whaler at anchor 
in the bay. As soon as the crew re- 
covered from the shock, they lowered 
their boats and through their exertions 
many lives were saved. Not a canoe 
had escaped, and numbers of the people, 
stunned and insensible, were floating 
seaward. The destruction of property 
was universal ; even the garnered food 
was swept ofl*. In two hamlets alone, 
sixty-six habitations were destroyed and 
eleven lives lost. Other portions of the 
sea-coast suffered in like proportion. 
No shocks of earthquakes or any tremor 
of the earth were experienced, though 
the action of the crater of Kilauea, the 
night previous, was uncommonly furious. 
In some spots its fires were quenched ; 
in others, chasms were opened with vio- 
lent explosions. It would appear from 
the simultaneousness of the commotion 
throughout the group, that it originated 
at some distance. The wave struck the 
several islands from apparently the same 
direction. 

May 17th, 1841, the same scene, 
though on a much less violent scale, and 
attended with no loss of life, recurred. 
At twenty minutes past five o'clock, P. 
M., the water in the harbor of Honolulu 
was observed to be suddenly discolored 
and breaking like a tide rip. It then 
rushed rapidly out, leaving a portion of 
the harbor and all the reef bare. This 
occurred twice in the space of forty 
minutes, when it resumed its ordinary 
appearance. The fall was estimated at 
three feet. Simultaneously, at Lahaina, 
a distance of one hundred miles, the rise 
and fall of the water was several feet, 
and occurred frequently, at intervals of 
four minutes each, rushing violently and 



with great noise over the reefs. At 
about this period a similar scene was 
noticed on the coast of Kamschatka. 

An immense water-spout broke over 
the harbor of Honolulu in May, 1809. 
The sctmosphere was clear and the day 
calm when it was first observed. A 
heavy, dark cloud hung over its body, 
which appeared to be of the size of a 
stout mast. As it advanced, its bulk in- 
creased, until it attained the thickness 
of a hogshead. Its progress was slow, 
accompanied with a violent ebullition of 
the water at its base. Upon touching 
the reefs, the column broke, causing a 
sudden rise of the sea of three feet on 
the beach. Great numbers of fish were 
destroyed by the weight of the mass of 
water which fell. A few years before, 
one broke on the north side of the island, 
washed away a number of houses, and 
drowned several of the inhabitants. 
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tween the Hawaiian Islands and the Tahitian— 
Samoan and Marquesian ^oups— Superstition of 
' Youth-renewing Fountain '-^-Creauon of first 
inhabitants — Flood — Origin of the World— of 
Hawaii— Traditions— Ancient Hawaiian Kings — 
Government — Common Law — Cruelties—Kingly 
power — Police — Chiefs — Retinues— Rank — How 
derived — Orders of nobility — Homage — Public 
councils and meetings — Conduct of superiors to- 
wards inferiors— Litigation — Ordeals — ^Praying to 
Death — Sorcery — ^othsayers or Magicians — 
Characterof Religion— Notions of Future State — 
Hawaiian Hades — Ideas in regard to souls— Milo 
— Idols — Different classes of male and female — 
God Lono— Goddess Pele and her family — Hawai- 
ian Centaur— Fabrication of Idols- Temples or 
*heiauB' — Ceremonies attending consecration—- 
Human sacrifices— How obtained — Animal and 
vegetable offerings — Diviners — Priesthood — 
Ranks— General character — Taxes of priesthood 
— Remaricahle privileges — Taboos — origin and 
meaning of the word— Present application— Pen- 
alties attached to violation of— Cities of Refuge — 
Comparison between the religions and govern- 
ments of the different groups. 

The early history of the Hawaiian 
nation, like that of all savages, derived 
only through the uncertain medium of 
oral traditions, is vague, and but slightly 
calculated to reward the researches of 
the curious. Their origin is involved in 
an obscurity, on which their own fables, 
and historical and sacred melis or songs, 
are calculated to throw but little light. 
A certain uniformity in the earliest tra- 
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ditions and manners of the most savage 
nations exists, which would seem to in- 
dicate a common origin; or it may be 
the result of necessities, which, under 
like circumstances, adopt the same 
means to effect corresponding ends. This 
may account for customs of a common 
character, so frequently observed in 
tribes widely separated by geographical 
limits, and without any means of com- 
munication. The barrenness of the sa- 
vage intellect affords but partial scope 
for observation and improvement. The 
same idea or necessity which would call 
into existence certain forms or habits of 
life in one latitude, would equally arise 
in another. Hence, but little confidence 
can be placed in deductions founded upon 
a conformity in a few isolated customs, 
among different barbarous communities. 
But, when affinities of language, phy- 
siological resemblances, corresponding 
manners and religious belief, and more 
particularly, well established traditions, 
pointing to a common origin, appear 
among tribes, which, in modem times, 
have Tost all means of communication, 
the inquirer finds tenable grounds for 
believing in a general relationship. This 
appears to be the case throughout Poly- 
nesia. The language spoken in the 
groups so widely diffused over the Pacific 
ocean, has the same common structure, 
with but such differences as may be re- 
solved into dialects; — ^the result of long 
non-intercourse; — ^while other peculiari- 
ties are to be attributed to difference of 
soils, climates, governments and other 
local causes. The New Zealander and 
Hawaiian, though more than four thou- 
sand miles apart, with all the interme- 
diate tribes, are members of one family, 
and require but a short period to acquire 
the faculty of a free exchange of ideas. 
The fact that intercourse formerly ex- 
isted between the various groups is tole- 
vnhly wdU authenticated. According 
to traditicms, voyages were of common 
occurrence. In those days their canoes 
were said to be larger and better con- 
structed than at present. From some 
of the circumstances told concerning 
them, it is not improbable that they were 
the very boats, or proas — perhaps of 
Malay origin — which brought the first 
inhabitants to Hawaii, and which con- 



tinued to be employed in keeping up 
intercourse with the other groups as 
long as they were sea^worthy. Certain 
it is the frail canoes of modem times are ' 
ill adapted to voyages of two and three 
thousand miles. The weather is often 
very tempestuous even within the in-^ 
fiuence of the trade winds. At the moet 
favorable season canoes might perferra 
the voyage in safety, by stopping at the 
numerous intervening coral islands for 
rest and refreshment. Still it would be 
more a matter of accident than skill. 
Even with better means of conveyance, 
and no other scAirce of navigation than 
their imperfect knowledge of the stars, 
it is not to be wondered that these voy- 
ages should have been- discontinued, as 
no traffic existed and curiosity or the 
love of relatives were the only impelling 
motives. 

It is impossible to ascertain at what 
period these adventurous voyages were 
relinquished. Judging from the indeft- 
niteness of the recollections concerning 
them, it must have been many ages since. 
Certain points of departure, as the south-* 
em extremities of Kahoolawe and Ha- 
waii, were designated as the ^foreign 
roads.* In Hawaiian melis the names 
of Nuuhiva and Tahuata, two islands of 
the Marquesian group, Upoln and Savaii, 
of the Samoan, and Tahiti and others in 
that neighborhood, frequently appear. 
Names of head-lands and towns in many 
of these are also common to others. 
Allusions are frequent to voyages made 
frmn Oahu and Kauai to islands far 
west. Tahiti or Kahiki, which are sy- 
nonymous, were the names most com- 
monly known, and appears to have been 
the island most visited. Popular opinion 
points to it as the source whence Hawaii 
was peopled. However, their ideas had 
become so vague in this respect, that it 
was applied to any foreign country, and 
to this day its actual signification an- 
swers to the English term * abroad.* 
Bolabola, the name of an adjoining is*- 
land, is usually applied to Tahiti. 

The meaning thus attached to Tahiti 
arose, no doubt, from the circumstance, 
that the latest voyages were made there » 
and after they 6eased it was the only 
country the knowledge of which remain^ 
ed among the ocHnmon people. The 
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names of the others were preserved 
among the priests and chiefs, though 
with an indistinctness that ultimately 
must have consigned them to oblivion. 
Even with the advantage of written lan- 
guage, the knowledge of America was 
lost, or but obscurely remembered by 
the adventurous Northmen. Hoopahao' 
h€LO was the term used to express a 
different or foreign dialect. 

Few only of the traditions relative to 
the earliest history of the islands are 
worthy of recital. The first inhabitants 
are related to have brought with them 
from Tahiti, a hog, a dog, and a pair of 
fowls. Before landing, they asked and 
obtained permission of the gods, then 
the sole denizens of this region, to re- 
main. The arrival of a chief at Hawaii 
is spoken of, who finally settled on 
Kauai, and sent for his son. This son 
it seems was something of a mechanic, 
for he improved upon the construction 
of their canoes, or perhaps introduced 
the more recent improvements of Tahiti. 

Other voyages are spoken of. One of 
these was made by a priest, in obedi- 
ence to a communication from his god, 
revealing to him the existence, situation, 
and distance, of Tahiti, with the com- 
mand to proceed thither. Obeying this 
injunction, he set sail from Hawaii, with 
forty companions, in four double canoes. 
After an absence of fifteen years, they 
returned and gave an interesting ac- 
count of a country they had visited, call- 
ed Haupokane, bordered with fine sandy 
beaches, abounding in shell-fish and de- 
licious fruits. The inhabitants were 
comely and possessed much wealth. 

The name of this Hawaiian Columbus 
was Kamapiikai, ' a child running over 
the sea.' He afterwards made three 
voyages to the same place, accompanied 
by numerous trains of followers, who 
were tempted by his glowing description 
of the newly discovered land, to share 
his fortunes. As he never returned 
from the fourth, he is supposed to have 
perished at sea. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
tale, is what was related of the wav-ola^ 
loa, 'water of enduring life' a fountain 
or stream, said to exist in the land of 
Haupokane. If we may credit Kama- 
piikai, it possessed more marvelous prop- 
3 



erties than even the far-famed * Fount- 
ain of Youth,' which Ponce De Leon 
vainly sought for, in Florida, in 1512. 
By bathing in its miraculous waters, 
people, however aged or infirm, deform- 
ed or ugly, maimed or diseased, were 
immediately restored to youth, strength, 
and beauty. Such being the reputation 
of this stream, it is no matter of sur- 
prise that Kamapiikai was able to en- 
tice numbers to brave with him the 
dangers of the ocean. Report does not 
say, whether his crews were composed 
only of those, whose necessities required 
such a bath. If they were, it will more 
readily account for his final loss, than 
his previous success. It is not altogeth- 
er improbable that the Hawaiians de- 
rived this story from some of their early 
Spanish visitors, who had received it 
from the Indians of Cuba; or it may 
have been a superstition common to 
both races. 

An opinion was prevalent that the first 
inhabitants descended from the gods, or 
were created on the islands. But this 
may be referred to a still earlier period, 
and diflferent locality. Such traditions 
being found to exist among all nations, 
they evidently point to the common origin 
of the human species. Each nation as 
it became isolated and lost knowledge of 
its primeval history would naturally con- 
sider its own territory as the site of the 
miraculous creation, and themselves as 
divinely descended. 

A tradition of the flood likewise exists, 
which states that all the land, except 
the summit of Mauna Kea, was over- 
flowed by copious rains and risings of 
the waters. Some of the inhabitants 
preserved themselves in a ' laau,' a 
vessel whose height, length and breadth 
were equal, and which was filled with 
men, food and animals. This * laau,' 
after floating awhile, finally rested upon 
Mauna Kea. The waters then subsided 
and the people went forth and again 
dwelt in the land. This flood is called 
Kaiakahinaluy the great deluge of Hina" 
Hi. 

Their traditions, like those of the He- 
brews, refer to a period of perpetual 
night, or a state of chaos, before the 
world existed. Nothing that now is, 
was then created, except some of the 
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gods. The present state was called the 
* state of light,' and creation was a 
transition from darkness to light. Any 
reference to existence from the earliest 
time was expressed thus, ' from the 
state of confusion or darkness, until 
now.' Hawaii was said to have been 
produced from a large egg, deposited 
by an immense bird upon the water, 
which bursting, formed the present 
island. 

Maui, a superhuman being or god, is 
said to have laid his hand upon the sun, 
and arrested its course, to give his wife 
time to finish work, which she was 
anxious to complete before dark. This 
was certainly carrying gallantry to an 
extent never dreamed of by the chivalry 
of Europe, accustomed as they were to 
do brave deeds and incredible feats for 
their lady loves. The analogy however 
to be observed in this story, with the 
miracle of Joshua, is striking. Accord- 
ing to Earnest Dieffenback in his recent 
travels in New Zealand, this Maui was 
a being of no little repute in that coim- 
try, for to him the natives attribute the 
formation or fishing up of their island. 
They also derive their origin from coun- 
tries called Hawaiki and Tawaii, .in 
which names that author recognizes 
Hawaii and Kauai. Dogs and taro were 
brought in the first canoes from the 
eastward. As further confirmation of 
his idea of the Hawaiian origin of the 
New Zealanders, he states that shrubs 
and trees of the same genus, though 
differing in species, bear similar names 
in both countries. * 

The query, ' whence the Polynesian 
family,' has been much discussed. Dr. 
Lang's * View of the Origin and Migra- 
tion of the Polynesian Nation,' throws 
some light upon this perplexing question. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for 
the manner of peopling the islands; for 
it has been found that frail canoes and 
boats, either by accident or design, have 
performed voyages of sufficient extent 
to have arrived at the most remote lands 
in the Pacific. Japanese junks have 
been blown to sea, and finally stranded 
with their occupants upon distant islands, 
and have reached even the continent of 
America, in the 46th degree of north 
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latitude. In December, 1832, one was 
wrecked , on Oahu, after having been 
tossed upon the ocean for eleven months. 
But four, out of a crew of nine, survived. 
Similar accidents, no doubt, happened 
centuries since. Lord North's island, a 
mere rock, of scarcely two miles circuit, 
and upwards of a thousand miles distant 
from any other land, has a numerous 
population, which must have originated 
from a similar casualty. Canoes, crowd- 
ed with occupants of both sexes, are 
annually picked up at sea, far away 
from their places of departure, and drift- 
ing about at the mercy of the weather. 
The continent of Asia, owing to the 
numerous intervening islands, affords 
more facilities for reaching Polynesia in* 
this manner, than America; though 
stragglers from the latter have doubtless 
from time to time added to the popu- 
lation, and thus created a mixture of 
customs, which, to some extent, indicate 
a mixed origin. The probabilities are in 
favor of Asia, both from aflUnity of lan- 
guage, and from striking resemblances 
in manners, idols, clothing, and physical 
conformation. But all conclusions, with 
the present light upon this subject, must 
necessarily be speculative, and of little 
practical utility. China was known to 
Egypt more than two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ, and a com- 
mercial intercourse maintained between 
the two countries. Africa was circum- 
navigated by the ancient Eg3rptian mar- 
iners; and among the relics of their 
high primary civilization, indications of 
an acquaintance with the continent of 
America are to be traced. Upon further 
development of the history of the earliest 
records of our race, it may be found that 
the geography of the world was better 
known than we are at present aware of 
— and the peopling of isolated positions 
and the migrations of nations, to have 
been performed with a definite knowl- 
edge of the general features of the globe. 
This, as well as their purer forms of 
faith, became obscured in the night of 
ages, when darkness and ignorance set- 
tled upon the nations of the earth. After 
a lapse of four thousand years, glim- 
merings only of the truth are revealed, 
in the fables of a multitude of distinct 
tribes of men; the general coincidence 
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of which ' points to a common paren- 
tage. 

Whatever may have been (he origin 
of the Hawaiians, we find in their tra- 
ditions, ground for the belief that they 
once possessed a simpler ritual and 
purer ideas of divinity than when dis- 
covered by Cook. The ideas embodied 
in these traditions appear to be the frag- 
ments of a faith or teachings not unlike 
those of the Hebrews. Perhaps like 
theirs, they came down to them from 
primeval ages, before mankind had be- 
come wholly corrupt; when the sons of 
Grod walked with the children of men. 
But others, and particularly several cus- 
toms point to a later period, when the 
Israelites had become a nation under 
the ceremonial law. Ingenious minds 
may find a pleasure in tracing the paral- 
lel between customs and traditions of 
the Hawaiian race and the ceremonies 
and scripture of the Jews. But it re- 
quires further research and more proof 
before we can adopt the conclusion that 
they sprung from the lost ten tribes. 

Dibble, in his History of the Amer- 
ican Mission, favors this idea. He was 
intimately acquainted with all there was 
to be known concerning Hawaiian tra- 
ditionary history and customs, and has 
succinctly enumerated the parallelisms. 
He writes, 

' It is frequently remarked that every barbarous 
natioa has some tradkioos more or less distinct of 
ancient events narrated in the Holy Scriptures, and 
some customs and practices also that indicate the 
common origin of the human race. The remark is 
certainly true of the inhabitants of these islands, 
and to such an extent that it is not difficult to 
imagine, that the Hawaiians are a part of the scat- 
tered tribes of the children of Israel. 

* In the regular division of time and the occur- 
rence of sacred seasons, at intervals, four times a 
month, there may be some trace of an ancient week- 
ly sabbath. There were also yearly feasts, and 
feasts of the new moon, which were observed with 
much religious ceremony. 

* There is a very ancient tradition, dated back in 
the rei^Q of Owaia. the second in genealosy of the 
Hawaiian chiefs, wnich may be introduceunere, as 
it seems to bear some trace of a knowledge formerly 
•listing, but since lost, of a superintending power 
above. The tradition is of a head having been 
seen in the heavens, which looked out of a* cloud 
and made the following inquiry : *< Who among the 
kings of the earth has behaved well V* The men 
here below replied, " Kahiko, one of the kings of 
this lower world, was a most worthy personage, a 
wise man, a priest, and an astrologer, promoting 
the prosperity of his land, and the best interests <m 
his people." The head again inquired, " What 
earthly king has been notoriously vicious V Men 
responded, " His name is Owaiaj an impious man, 



devoid of skill in divination or in war, indifferent to 
the prosperity of the realms and the happiness of 
his subjects. His every thought is absorbed in 
sensual Dlea sure, and the gratification of his avarice. 
He exalts himself by trampling on his subjects, 
whose felicity he of course fails to consult, — in a 
wprd, he pavs no regard to the counsels and example 
of his excellent father." Then said the voice, *Mt 
is no wonder, truly, that the kingdom is driven to 
ruin, when he who holds the reins is a champion in 
crime." Upon this the head disappeared. 

' The tabu system, making sacrea certain times, 
persons and places, and containing many restric- 
tions and prohibitions, may easily be interpreted as 
a relic much changed and corrupted, from the an- 
cient ceremonial observances of ine Jews. 

' The Hawaiians offered their first firuits to the 
gods. 

* Amon^ the Hawaiians, till the arrival of the 
missionaries, the practice of circumcision was com- 
mon. The act was attended with religious cere- 
monies and performed by a priest. An uncircum- 
cised person was considered mean and despicable. 
Thepractice did not cease till formally prohibited 
by Kaahumanu. 

' Every person and thing that touched a dead 
body was considered unclean, and continued so a 
certain season, and till purified by religious cere- 
monies. 

< Females after child-birth and after other periods 
of infirmity, were enjoined strict separation, and 
were subjected to ceremonies of purification similar 
to those of the Jews, on penalty of death. 

* The Hawaiians had cities of refuge for the same 
purpose and under similar regulations with those of 
the Jews. 

* Hawaiian tradition says that man was originally 
made of the dust of the earth by Kane and Kanaloa, 
two of their principal deities. 

' They have the tradition of one Waikelenuiaiku, 
an abridged story of whom I will here introduce 
that the reader may judge for himself how much it 
resembles the history of Joseph : 

' Waikelenuiaiku was one of ten brethren, who 
had one sister. They were all the children of one 
father whose name was Waiku. Waikelenuiaiku 
was much beloved by his father, but his brethren 
hated him. On account of their hatred they car- 
ried him and cast him into a pit belonging to Ho- 
lonaeole. The oldest brother nad pity on him and 

Sive charge to Holonaeole to take good care of 
m. 

* Waikelenuiaiku escaped and fled to a country 
over which reigned a king whose name was Kamo- 
hoalii. There he was thrown into a dark place, a 

Sit under ground, in which many persons were con- 
ned for various crimes. 
'Whilst Waikelenuiaiku was confined in this 
dark place, he told his companions to dream dreams 
and tell them to him. The night following four of 
the prisoners had dreams. The first dreamed that 
he saw a ripe ohia (native apple) and his spirit ate 
it ; the second dreamed that he saw a ripe banana 
and his spirit ate it ; the third dreamed tnat he saw 
a hog ana his spirit ate it ; and the fourth dreamed 
that he saw awat (a native herb producing intoxicat- 
ing liquor,) pressed out the juice, and his spirit 
drank it. The three first dreams (those pertaining 
to food) Waikelenuiaiku inter|^ted unfavorably 
and told the dreamers they must prepare to die. 
The fourth dream (that pertaining to drmk) he in- 
terpreted to signify deliverance and life. 

* The three first dreamers were slain according to 
the interpretation and the fourth was delivered and 
saved. 
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' Afterwards, this last dreamer told Kamohoalii 
the king of the land how wonderful was the skill of 
Waikelenuiaiku in interpreting dreams, and the 
king sent and delivered him from prison and made 
him a principal chief in his kingdom. 

* They have a tradition of a certain person who 
was swallowed by a fish and afterwards cast out 
upon dry land,— which may be referred to the his- 
tory of Jonah. 

• It may be added, that the poetry of the Hawai- 
ians bears a greater resemblance to that of the He- 
brews than to any other, that the structure of the 
two languages is very similar, and especially that 
the causative form of the Hawaiian verb is precise- 
ly the same with the Hiphii of the Hebrew. Very 
lew words however can be found in the two lan- 
guages that resemble each other.' — pp. 26—28. 

A genealogy of the kings of Hawaii 
and their wives, exists from a period 
long antecedent to 1778, though but few 
facts of an interesting nature have been 
preserved. Kahiko, (ancient,) the first 
man and Kupulanakahau, the iirst wo- 
man, gave birth to a son, called Wakea. 
Among the first settlers from abroad 
were Kukalaniehu, and his wife Kaku- 
laua, whose daughter married Wakea. 
This couple became the progenitors of 
the whole Hawaiian race. The names 
of seventy-seven generations of kings 
have been preserved in their historical 
meUs, from the last of whom Kame- 
hameha claimed descent. Many mar- 
velous and absurd things are related of 
these men and their consorts. Papa 
was believed to be the mother of the 
islands, and to have created the kalo 
plant, by planting a deformed child, 
from which it grew. In the history of 
Papa is found the eastern idea of trans- 
migration of souls, as she is said to have 
inhabited different bodies by passing 
from one to another. 

Kana was a famous warrior, and of 
him marvelous deeds are told. He was 
so tall that he could wade the ocean, 
and, colossus-like, stand with one foot 
upon Oahu and the other upon Kauai, 
seventy miles apart. On one occasion, 
the Hawaiians gave offence to the king 
of Tahiti, who, in revenge, deprived 
them of the sun. Kana, disliking the 
darkness, walked through the sea to 
Tahiti, where the maker of the sun, 
Kahoaalii, lived. Having obtained it, 
he returned and placed it where it still 
remains. But stories like these, origi- 
nating in the imaginations of the bards, 
or superstitions of the people, have 
neither interest nor value. Those given 



are a specimen of the better class. As 
a whole, they are characterized by won- 
der and absurdity, from which it seems 
impossible to extract any truth worth 
preserving. In their mental twilight the 
past assumed a dim and undefined ap- 
pearance, and was filled with vague 
shadows which became more hideous 
and disproportioned as their night drew 
on. The lives of the rulers were stained 
with the usual crimes of heathenism, 
and occupied with wars and dissensions. 
But one, Luamuo, retained his power 
and died a natural death. This was 
justly considered as a reward for his 
extraordinary virtue. Another, by the 
name of Puiakalani, becoming disgusted 
with the continued dissensions among 
his subjects, which he was called on to 
adjust, resigned his power, saying to the 
people, * I am tired of ruling over the 
land, and will no longer have care of it. 
It will be .better for you, my subjects, to 
look after your own lands in a way to 
suit yourselves; while I take care of my 
own.' The land soon fell into great 
confusion, and the people petitioned 
their prince to resume his former station, 
which he consented to with the proviso 
of additional power. To him is attribut- 
ed the originating of the feudal principle, 
that the whole country belonged exclu- 
sively to the king. From his time, all 
lands were held in fief. The great 
increase of tyranny arose from the 
consideration given to the martial pro- 
fession. The most illustrious war- 
riors, dreaded from their prowess and 
cruelty, were esteemed as superior 
beings, and sought after as leaders in 
their petty skirmishes for territory or 
plunder. In this manner, despotic pow- 
er soon became the inheritance of the 
warlike chiefs ; as for the people, they 
ceased to exist except as serfs, appor- 
tioned out with their lands to the favor- 
ites or dependents of the conquerors. 
New and more rigorous laws were en- 
forced, until every vestige of former 
liberty was extinguished. 

It is probable that the political con- 
dition of the country, during this period, 
was much the same as when first visited 
by Captain Cook: wars and famine, 
peace and plenty, alternating according 
to the dispositions of the ruling princes. 
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The prevalence of such a system must 
effectually have checked mental or phy- 
sical advancement. 

Before the conquest of Kamehameha, 
the several islands were ruled by inde- 
pendent kings, who were frequently at 
war with each other, but more often 
with their own subjects. As one chief 
acquired sufficient strength, he disputed 
the title of the reigning prince ; if suc- 
cessful, his chance of permanent power 
was quite as precarious as that of his 
predecessor. In some instances the 
title established by force of arms re- 
mained in the same family for several 
generations, disturbed, however, by fre- 
quent rebellions. The rich valleys were 
claimed by separate tribes, whose prin- 
cipal occupation was to prey upon their 
neighbors; the highlands were arrayed 
against the lowlands; robbers infested 
all the public paths, or lurked amid the 
recesses of the forest. The smallest 
trifle of property was a sufficient tempta- 
tion to murder; and no individual was 
safe away from the immediate precincts 
of his own village. The traveler of the 
present day hears from the lips of their 
descendants many a tale of horror, as 
they direct his notice to the haunts of 
these men of blood and lust. These 
dark features will however be found to 
be relieved by lighter shades, when the 
general character of the ancient govern- 
ment is explained. 

It was a complete despotism, modified, 
to some extent, by certain customs or 
regulations, which had been promul- 
gated in the early periods of their his- 
tory, by the high chiefs, and which, 
from their general usefulness and an- 
tiquity, were considered in the light of 
a traditionary code. These related prin- 
cipally to the tenure of lands, personal 
fiecurity, right of property and barter. 
"Such was the force of public sentiment 
upon these subjects, that the chiefs hesi- 
tated to violate the spirit of their mean- 
mg. By them the amount of taxes or 
labor due the chiefs from their depend- 
ants, and his duties to them, were, to 
-some extent, regulated. This species of 
common law was particularly binding in 
regard to the means of irrigation, on 
which .the whole value of their crops de- 
pended. It regulated, for each planta- 



tion, the amount of water which varies 
according to the dryness of the season. 
In barter, no bargain was considered as 
binding ur^til the articles were exchang- 
ed and both parties expressed themselves 
satisfied; after which, no withdrawal 
was permitted whatever might be the 
consequence. A common practice ex- 
isted of paying workmen in advance. 
Should they then refuse to perform the 
stipulated work, their property was seiz- 
ed and their plantations destroyed. In 
criminal cases, the law of retaliation 
prevailed, except toward their imme- 
diate chiefs, who could commit any 
trespass, or even murder, at their option. 
In other cases, the injured party retali- 
ated to the extent of their desires, un- 
less they were too weak — in which event, 
an appeal to the king, or the chief of 
the district, ensured some light punish- 
ment to the offender. Life was held in 
no great estimation, for murder was 
punished simply by banishment. Thefl 
was more severely dealt with; those 
who had suffered in their houses or 
farms, repaired to the property of the 
guilty party, even if they were the 
strongest, and seized upon every avail- 
able article. Whether there was any- 
thing approaching the form of a trial to 
prove the guilty party does not appear. 
Public opinion was however so fixed on 
this subject, that the whole people would 
sustain those who thus desired to obtain 
redress. This species of lex talionis 
seems in no way calculated to have im- 
proved their morals, though perhaps 
suited to their circumstances. In their 
social relations the greatest hospitality 
prevailed. So freely were gifts bestow- 
ed, that almost a community of property 
existed ; and n6 man would refuse food 
to his bitterest enemy, should he enter 
his house. Thus the temptation to theft 
was much diminished, and the heinous- 
ness of the offence aggravated. If a 
robbery were committed on the property 
of a high chief, the offender was some- 
times bound hand and foot, placed in a 
decayed canoe, and committed to the 
waters, to await a lingering death. 

Such were the nature of some of their 
regulations, which, while they tended, 
to some extent, to create a security of 
property and person among the common 
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people, in their transactions with each 
other, afforded but little safety against 
oppression on the part of their chiefs. 
The king could dispense with any of 
them, and the chiefs likewise — ^though 
an appeal to the king afforded «ome se- 
curity against this latter abuse. The 
will of the monarch constituted the su- 
preme law; consequently, the govern- 
ment partook of his personal character, 
being more or less arbitrary, according 
to his disposition. The general charac- 
ter of the chiefs, as might be expected, 
was such as despotic power, engrafted 
upon savage dispositions and sensual 
appetites, would be calculated to pro- 
duce. 

Kumalai, an ancient king of Maui, is 
noted in their annals for his oppression, 
and his memory is still preserved among 
the people, on account of a road of flat 
stones which he caused to be made 
around the island, part of which exists 
to this day. Another of these Caligulas, 
whose memory was universally execra- 
ted, was Huakau, a king of Hawaii. 
His disposition was so malicious, that if 
he saw the leg of a man more handsome- 
ly tatooed than his own, he immediately 
ordered it cut off. A good looking face 
or handsome hair, if unfortunate enough 
to attract his attention, were sufficient 
to cause the possessor to be beheaded; 
the bleeding head was brought to him, 
to be mangled and hacked in a most 
wanton manner. He was finally slain, 
in a conspiracy, by Umi, a rival king, 
and two aged men, whom he had abused. 

The kingly authority extended over 
life, liberty and property. It was fre- 
quently delegated to the governors of 
the islands, or great districts, and from 
them to inferior ofiicers. No chief could 
interfere with the tenant of another, and 
should he desire revenge or justice, it 
could only be obtained through the legi- 
timate lord, unless he chose to risk a 
contest. The greatest safeguard of the 
people consisted in the self-interest of 
their masters, whose wealth and power 
Upended chiefly on the number of their 
bondmen. The king was chief magis- 
trate and the ultimate source of appeal. 

No regular police existed. The im- 
mediate attendurts of the chiefs executed 
their orders. These attendants were 



very numerous, every person of rank 
being supplied according to his grade. 
A certain number were bosopn friends, 
who always remained privileged idlers 
about the persons of their lords, having 
no voice in political affairs, but living 
upon his revenues: the others held di^ 
ferent offices in the household, more or 
less menial, and constituted a perma- 
nent establishment. Among them were 
' pipe lighters,' ' spittoon carriers,' ' ka^ 
M2t bearers,' 'executioners,' 'purloin- 
ers,' * assassins,' * cooks,' &c. 

These retinues were formed immedi- 
ately upon the birth of a chief of either 
sex, and were designated by titles, gen- 
erally of a whimsical character, as * the 
fragments,' 'musquetoes,' * umbrellas,* 
&c. The care of the children devolved 
upon kahuSy or nurses, who assumed the 
sole direction, until the child was capa- 
ble of exercising its own will; a period, 
which, as no contradiction to its caprices 
was allowed, soon arrived. 

Rank was hereditary, and descended 
chiefly from the females, who frequently- 
held the reins of government in their 
own right. This custom originated in 
the great license existing between the 
sexes; no child, with certainty, bein^ 
able to designate his father, while no 
mistake could be made in i^egard to the 
mother. ^ 

Three distinct orders of nobles exist- 
ed. The first embraced the kings, 
queens, and all branches of the royal 
family. It also included the chief ad- 
visers, or counselors, though of inferior 
birth. Governors, or chiefs of large 
districts, were included in the second, 
and the third embraced the lords of vil- 
lages, priests, and those who held es- 
tates, by payment of regular taxes, 
which were raised by their own depend- 
ants, or those to whom they farmed 
lands. 

Servile homage was paid to superiors, 
particularly to priests and chiefs of the 
highest rank. Neither their persons 
could be touched, nor their houses en- 
tered, without permissicm. All must 
prostrate themselves when they appear- 
ed. Death was the penalty of the slight- 
est infringement of any degree of eti- 
quette wUk^h the law required to be 
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exercised towards them, or their rites. 
The people were attached to the soil, 
and transferred with the land, like the 
serfs of modern times. They had no 
voice in the government. The advice 
of the principal chiefs was taken in mat- 
ters of importance, by the king, though 
he was responsible to no one. No re- 
gular council existed, but the political 
deliberations were conducted with con- 
siderable diplomatic skill and secrecy. 
The results were promulgated to the 
people by heralds and messengers, whose 
offices were hereditary and considered 
highly honorable. 

Public meetings for discussing nation- 
al affairs, were sometimes held. Pro- 
fessed orators and counselors, whose 
offices were also hereditary, spoke on 
these occasions, and with a degree of 
natural eloquence, not uncommon among 
savages. 

Among the chiefs a considerable de- 
gree of courtesy prevailed, with a re- 
nnement of language and demeanor, 
which betokened conscious rank. Per- 
haps in nothing else was the exclusive- 
ness of the aristocracy so strongly char- 
acterized. In every department of life 
a distinction was made, as if contact 
with the serfs, by touch, use of the same 
articles, houses, food or bathing places, 
would produce contamination. From 
such rules and deportment, so great a 
physical difference arose, that super- 
ficial observers have considered the two 
as distinct races. To carry this dis- 
tinction to its farthest limit, the chiefs 
formed a conventional dialect, or court 
language, understood only among them- 
selves. If any of its terms became 
known by the lower orders, they were 
immediately discarded and others sub- 
stituted. Towards the common people 
the chiefs conducted themselves most 
oppressively. Respect to their persons 
or property was unknown, when in con- 
flict with the whims or desires of a su- 
perior. Their security lay in avoiding 
them. To use the expressive language 
of modem Hawaiia^s, ' their restric- 
tions were like the poisoned tooth of a 
reptile.' If a commcm man made use of 
any consecrated property belonging to a 
chief; or if a man walked in the shade 
of the house of a chief, with his head 



besmeared with clay, or with a wreath 
about it, with it wet, or wearing a 
kihei, — a kapa mantle,— or violated any 
one of numerous other regulations, 
equally whimsical and absurd, his life 
was the forfeit. At sea, if their canoes 
interrupted their progress, they were 
overturned; on land, if the shadow of 
an individual fell upon the king, or he 
did not prostrate himself when any thing 
was carried to or from him, the punish- 
ment was death. This was also the 
case, should any one place his hand 
upon his head, or be found in a more 
elevated position. To render this sys- 
tem more unjust and cruel, if it were 
possible, its laws were of the most varied 
and uncertain nature, emanating fre- 
quently from sheer caprice. Ignorance 
or innocence were equally unsafe, jus- 
tice and humanity being of slight con- 
sideration; though, as before remarked, 
the personal dispositicHi of the sovereign 
greatly affected the whole system of 
government. The humane character of 
the few, could afford but slight relief 
from the cruel and capricious desires of 
the many. Priestcraft lent all its ad- 
ventitious aids to support this system, 
from which it derived its own existence. 
But two classes existed, the oppressor 
and oppressed,— those who labored, and 
those who reaped. Lands were held in 
fief. The great landlords derived them 
direct from the king and in turn sub- 
divided them among their followers, the 
inferior tenants being apportioned with 
the soil. The slightest failure of duty 
from one class to its immediate superior, 
was followed by dispossession. It was 
on the great chiefs that the king relied 
for military support, which they gladly 
rendered him as the title by which they 
retained their possessions. Not unfre- 
quently lands were divided out to the 
seventh degree, and it is owing to this 
system, that now as the rights of each 
begin to be acknowledged, so much con- 
fusion in titles has arisen. Tenant, 
landlord, chief and king have each an 
interest in the same spot. Then, how- 
ever, such matters were easily adjusted. 
The strongest took it. Not more than 
one-third of the laborer's industry ever 
benefitted him. The other two-thirds 
w^it in taxes, rents and exactions to 
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his chiefs and to the king. Worse than 
this, his own third was never safe from 
some unforeseen exaction. If his lands 
were flourishing and a stock of hogs or 
poultry repaid his care, they were never 
secure from the covetous eyes of a su- 
perior. The decree had but to go forth, 
and house, farm and all that his labor 
had made his, passed irrevocably into 
the hands of another. Even when the 
good nature of one class of chiefs ren- 
dered the peasant's property compara- 
tively secure, no reliance could be 
placed on its continuance. The death 
of a king or landlord, or even a new 
favoritism, caprice, or the most trivial 
motive, sufficed to produce a change of 
masters throughout. Thus one moment 
was no security against the next. Not 
to be entirely at the mercy of one man, 
tenants were desirous of securing small 
patches under several chiefs, so that 
when plundered by one they could re- 
pair to another. This system was an 
effectual bar to general improvements 
and the acquisition of property by the 
mass. It may account somewhat for 
their profuse hospitality, by leading 
every man the more willingly to bestow 
upon his neighbor, what he felt but 
slight rights of property to in himself ; for 
food, even when prepared for the family 
meal, was no exception to a chief's 
rapacity. Beside this lion's right to 
property, the chief or king could assess 
labor upon the entire community, when 
and how he plesised. 

In cases of litigation, some appear- 
ance of judicial forms was preserved. 
Both parties were generally summoned 
before the king or chief and heard be- 
fore judgment was pronounced, the ex- 
ecution of which was prompt. Ordi- 
narily, cases were left to the priests, 
whose examinations appealed rather to 
the superstitious fears of the real or 
fancied criminal, than to any direct evi- 
dences of guilt. Ordeals of a singular 
nature were practiced. One was the 
^ wai halulu,^ shaking water, a large 
dish of which was placed before the 
culprit, while a prayer was oflered by 
the priest. Both hands were required 
to be held over the fluid, the priest gaz- 
ing steadfastly upon it. If the water 
shook, an event, by a little legerdemain, 



very likely to occur, the fate of the vic- 
tim was sealed. 

The delusion of * praying to death' 
exercised a powerful influence over their 
minds. Chiefs and common people alike 
felt its force, though the former, it is to 
be supposed, seldom came under it» 
baneful operation. Even to this day 
this superstition exists, though rapidly 
wearing away. Like the remembrance 
of goblin tales, the fear remains after 
the faith is destroyed. As a powerful 
engine of government and priesthood, it 
was deprecated equally by the innocent 
as by the guilty. 

Sorcery and witchcraft were also ex- 
tensively practiced, and exerted a power 
not inferior to the above, which may be 
considered as a kindred practice, de- 
pending for its success upon the same 
credulity and ignorance. Kilo was the 
term applied to the class that predicted 
future events, from the appearances of 
the heavens, crowing of cocks, or bark* 
ing of dogs. It was analogous, and 
perhaps coeval with the practice of 
soothsaying among the more polished 
nations of antiquity. The professors o€ 
practices so fatal to the people were re- 
garded with great aversion and seldom 
came to a natural end. Indeed they 
were looked upon rather as bad spirits 
than appertaining to the human race. 

The priests were frequently called 
upon to detect those guilty of theft. 
The complainant was required to pay a 
fee, generally a pig, in advance. The 
following ceremonies were then enacted. 
Two sticks of green wood were rubbed 
together, until the friction produced a, 
kind of powder, resembling snuff, suf- 
ficiently hot, upon being blown upon, to 
kindle dry grass into a flame. This 
was used to fire a pile of wood. Three^ 
kukui nuts were then broken, and one of* 
the kernels thrown into the fire. While^ 
this was burning, a prayer was uttered, 
accompanied with an anathema, ' to kill 
the fellow.' The same ceremony was 
repeated until the nuts were consumed, 
unless the thief appeared and made res- 
titution, which generally happened. The 
oflTence was then punished with a heavy 
fine. Should the culprit have neglected 
to appear, his fate was considered as 
inevitable. A proclamation was made 
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^roughont the island by the kti^, that 
theft had been committed and the guiltj 
prajed to death. So firm Was their be<r 
lief in the power of these prayers to 
arouse the avenging deity, that the mis- 
erable victim generally pined away and 
fell a sacrifice to his fears. When we 
c<msider the powerful influence which 
the church of Rome exercised over those 
who acknowledged her authority, throw- 
ing, by her paper interdicts, a whole 
kingdom into a state of distress, scarcely 
conceivable in modem times, we fmd 
little to excite wonder in the ' praying 
to death' of the untutored savage. 

No spirit of benevolence pervaded 
their religion. It was a gloomy and 
fearful system, abounding in punish- 
ments for the present life and dark 
threat enings for the future. Among the 
lowest orders no distinct idea of futurity 
prevailed. A general opinion that there 
was a future state, existed, and with it 
vague expectances of rewards and pun- 
ishments. In their corrupted minds the 
simple, truth of one all-creative power, 
the ' Great Spirit' of the American In- 
dians, had no being. Their traditions 
referred to the creation of the world 
and the deluge; but even then, accord- 
ing to their ideas, a multiplicity of gods 
existed. The knowledge of the true 
God was lost among many families soon 
after the world became peopled ; or else 
was buried amid* a mass of superstitions 
and heathen ceremonies, which each 
successive generation multiplied. This 
was emphatically the case with the Ha- 
waiians. However simple their faith 
originally had been, almost all traces of 
truth were lost at their discovery. Every 
Age had become more» corrupt, and, at 
t^t date, the cup of heathenism was full. 
Savage rit^s and blood-laving deities, a 
cruel priesthood and rapacious govern- 
ments, inhuman faiths and absurd super- 
stitions; were the burdens which the 
people weiNS^ Inquired to believe and sus- 
tain. From the perusal of the stories 
of this, dark era, as gathered from their 
own lifis, it would seem as if human de- 
pravity had reached its acme, and that 
the people were gradually wasting away, 
like a mass of corruption. A religion 
which inculcates some degree of moral- 
ity, however small, or allows latitude for 
4 



the better ^^ciples of humanity, even 
if choked and abnost destroyed by sur- 
rounding depravity, will exert an influ- 
ence suflicient to t^nper the general 
evil. This wa» the case with the Bud- 
dhistic creed and the simple faith of the 
ancient Peruvians. But here no such 
light prevailed. The system had de- 
generated into unmixed evil, and the 
good, like that derived from governmenty 
was the result of individual action. 
Fortunately for humanity, the most bar- 
barous beliefs will, at times, yield to the 
natural instincts of man; and faiths, 
however cruel in theory, often become 
comparatively mild in their appheation. 

The religion of the Hawaiians, as it 
existed when they became known to the 
civilized world, incorporated no abfitraet 
principles of belief. It was rather a 
system of worldly despotism, better cal- 
culated to perpetuate the power of the 
priests, than to direct the ideas of the 
people to concerns of eternal interest or 
temporal improvement. Deities, cere- 
monies and restrictions, had been in- 
definitely multiplied till it presented a 
confused mass of dark superstitions, 
based upon the slavish fear and igno- 
rance of the people. 

The contradictory ideas that prevailed 
in regard to a future state, attest the 
indefiniteness of their belief on this 
point. Their revelations were derived 
from dreams and pretended visions of 
the priests. By some, it was supposed 
that the souls of the departed went to 
Po, (place of night,) where they were 
annihilated, or eaten by the gods. 
Others, considered the regions of Akea 
and Milu their final resting places. These 
were former kings of Hawaii, who, after 
death, went below and founded king- 
doms, which became the Hades of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Darkness prevailed 
here, and lizards and butterflies were 
the only diet. The spirits of the depart- 
ed were sometimes sent back with mes- 
sages to the living. These pretended 
messages were expounded, greatly to 
their own interest, by the priests, and 
were received as divine commands by 
the people. * There were two gods. 



* Hawaiians supposed they had two souls, one of 
which always remained with the body; the other 
had the power of leayiog it for good or e?il ; to aid 
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ooe of whom was called KaanokMala, 
the eye-ball of the sun, who conducted 
the spirits of the chiefs to a place in the 
heavens, where it was supposed their 
rulers dwelt after death. They some- 
times returned to the earth and watched 
over the welfare of their survivors. By 
this belief, it will be seen that the spir- 
ttual destinies of the nobles were well 
provided for by the complaisant priests, 
in return, probably, for favors received 
from them while living. Servitude was 
the lot of the common people in this life 
imd no hope enhvened their souls for 
the future. 

Hawaiians in their gods worshipped 
mere physical attributes; their concep- 
tions of divinity being limited to deeds of 
strength, lust and revraige, with perhaps 
an occasional dash of good nature. In 
this they differed not materially from the 
popular opinions of the polished Greeks 



a friend or to pursue an enemy ; a belief somewhat 
similar to the Hebrew demonology. A class of 
priests were mjaposed to possess the power of ex- 
orcising^ the e?il inclined spirits, and of altogether 
destroying them. Their souls were thought to be 
distinct from tiie body, though in near relationship ; 
hencej they called them hoapUi o ke kinOf * close 
adhering companions of the body.' 

In the following commencement of a * melct' an 
ode to the soul, composed by Maewa, a moidem 
Hawaiian and a Christian, he still recognizes the 
old belief of two distinct yet familiar existences. 
The present race generally consider their souls as 
hating the same relation to their bodies, aa their 
shadows. 

* Aloba, ka uhane, ka hoapUi o ke kino ; 

I pllf ka ua me ka la. 

A o ke annanu me He koekoe, 

Alohu kuu hoa ohumu o kahi kanaka ole. 
A o hoi na, knu hoapili, o ka ua lanipo lua, 

Hoa ai ole o na kai ewalu, 

A me na makani eba ; 

Kuu hoa o ka raaona kawalawala, 

A me ka maka poniuniu ai ole *, 

He pokakaa, ka la e noho nei, 

A hala na makahiki eha, 

Malalla no ka halialia aloha ana mai,' &c. 

TRANSLATION. 

* Farewell, thon soul, the body's near companion, 

Companion in the rain and in the »un, 

In the piercing cold, nnd in the chilly damp. 

Farewell my soul \ we hare communed together in the 

itiU retreat^ 
Been companions in the crowd and in the silent places. 
And thou art going, my bosom friend in the dark 
storm, 
Who rodest with me o'er the wares of the eight seas,* 
And when contending with the fbur winds ; 
My companion in rare-full meals, 
And In long-fluting IHintness. 
While living here, the sun has onward rolled, 
And four Aill years have past ; 
'Tis but a vapor of a loved remembrance,' Ac. 

The remainder of this ode, with an excellent 
translation by Re?. L. Andrews, of the Sandwich 
Islands Mission, will be found in the Polynesian 
for July, 1840. 

* The several channels between the islands. 



and R<»nans. Indeed, a unilonnity «f 
ideas, though varied in application by 
mental cultivation and moral sentiment, 
is found to exist among all nations un- 
enlightened bj revelation. Man deified 
man. His fertile imagination peopled 
groves, shores, and ocean, with beings 
of wonderful natures; with some, the 
objects of fear — ^with others, of com- 
panionship and protecticm. £ach indi- 
vidual, according to his prominent char- 
acteristic, selected his protecting deity ; 
thus their qualities became as various 
as the tastes and dispositions of mankind : 
so that man, reversing the primeval 
creation, fashioned gods after his own 
image. In the Hawaiian mythology, 
little exists to interest or instruct. It is 
a record of depravity necessary, though 
painful, to examine, that a proper judg- 
ment of their aboriginal condition may 
be formed. 




Male Idol. 
Their gods were many, and received 
constant additions from the most trivial 
circumstances. Every object of fear, 
or from which harm could be derived, 
was worshipped. Sharks, volcanoes and 
any singular appearance in the natural 
kingdom, had each their devotees. — 
There were household deities, some of 
ludicrous and obscene character, like 
the Roman Penates; gods of war, the 
seasons, crops, and of the winds; also 
of precipices, or dangerous places in 
traveling; images were placed on such 
to receive the offerings of the devout. 
Among the principal deities were Loi^, 
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KUf Kane, and KanaUm, male gods. 
Those of the other sex were common; 
of which, Papa, Hukoha, Walinu, and 
Kakawahine, were the most celebrated. 
A human origin is ascribed to all. 




Female Idol. 

The several islands had favorite idols. 
On Maui, Kealoewa, an image of wood, 
covered with *tapa,' was much wor- 
shipped. The head, which was disfigur- 
ed with an enormous mouth, was form- 
ed of fine basket-work, curiously and 
neatly wrought with red feathers, so 
as to resemble the plumage of a 
beautiful bird. This was surmounted 
by a helmet, to the crown of which long 
tresses of human hair were attached. 

Kiku was a famous female idol of the 
same island, and received equal adora- 
tion with Kealoewa. On Lanai, two 
large stone images, personifying the 
deities supposed to preside over the sea, 
were much honored by fishermen. Moa- 
tUii, a shark, was a celebrated marine 
god of Molokai. Numerous temples 
were built cm projecting headlands, for 
his homage, and to them the first 
frttks of the fishermen's labors were 
deiticated. 




■ Kalnqpahoa— Poison God. 
Kalavpahoa, a carved, wooden image, 
was much feared. Its arms were ex- 



tended, with spread fingers, its head 
decorated with human hair, and its gap- 
ing mouth ornamented with rows of 
shark's teeth. The wood, of which this 
idol was made, to increase the horrid 
effect of its appearance, was fabled to 
be deadly poisonous. 

One of the most popular 

fgods of Hawaii, was Lcno; 
an ancient king, who, ac- 
cording to the tradition, be- 
came offended wkh his wife, 
and murdered her. His 
contrition brought on de- 
rangement, and he traveled 
through the islands, boxing 
and wrestling with all he 
met. Not long afler, he 
sailed in an oddly construct- 
ed canoe for a foreign land, 
from which he never return- 
ed. He was deified, and 
annual athletic exercises 
held in his honor."^ 

This was the god for 
whom Cook was mistaken 
upon his arrival; which de- 
lusion was not altogether re- 
moved even after his death. 
The most fearftil of all 
their deities was Pele, a 
goddess. Her habitation, 
the famous volcano of Ki- 
lauea, well accorded with 
her reputed character.—^ 
Here, with her attendant 
spirits, she reveled in the 
fiames; the unearthly noises 
6k>d LoDo. of the burning mass, were 
the music of their dance, and they bathed 

* The fblbwing is a translation of the meU com- 
posed on this event. 

O LONG AKUA. 

1 . Lono Akna, (Grod) of Ha'wmii, in ancient times, 
resided with his wife at Keaiakeakua. 

2. The name of the goddess, his love, was Kaiki- 
lani Alii. They dwelt beneath the steep rock. 

3. A man ascended the summit, and ii-om th^ 
height thus addressed the spouse of Lono. 

4. * O Kaikilani, your lover salutes you : keep 
this— remove that : one will still remain.' 

5. Lono, overhearing this artfol speech, killed 
his wife with a hasty stroke. 

6. Sorry for this rash a6t, he carried to a heicm 
the lifeless body of Jiis wife, and made great VTail 
over it. 

7. He traveled through Hawaii, m a state of 
frenzy, boxing with every one he met. 

8. The people astonished, said, ' Is Lono entirely 
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in the red surge of the fiery billows, as it 
dashed against the sides of the crater. 
This iire4oving family is said to have 
eittigrated from Tahiti, soon afler the de- 
iage. Their names, as given by Ellis, 
were characteristic of their habits, and 
show how readily the native intellect 
aietamorphosed natural phenomena into 
personal qualities. 

Pek was the chief goddessL Her 
principal followers were Ka-^ma^u^alii 
— the kinff of steam and vapor. Ka- 
poka-i-kaht-^la — the explosion in the pal- 
ace of life. JiTe-iMi-irc-jjo— the rain of 
night. Kam-kekm — thundering god. — 
Ke^oHthi'kama^aua — tire thrusting child 
of war. These were brothers and like 
Vulcan, two of them were deformed. 
McikoU'^awahirwaa — fiery-eted canoe 
breaker. Hwka'^eawakiAant — heaven- 
dweJling cloud-breaker, and several oth- 
ers^ of longer names, and similar defini- 
tions: these latter were sisters. The 
whole family were regarded with the 
greatest awe. The volcano was their 
principal residence, though occasionally 
they renovated their constitutions amid 
the snows of the mountains. On such 
oecBsions, their journeys were accom- 
panied by earthquakes, eruptions, heavy 
thunder and lightning. AJl were ma- 
lignant spirits, delighting in acts of ven- 
geance and destruction. The numerous 
eruptions with i/diich the island has been 
devastated, were ascribed to their en- 
mity. Many tributes were assessed to 
avoid or appease their anger; the great- 
er part of which went to support the 
numerous and wealthy priesthood and 
their followers, who regulated the wor- 
ship of Pele. These were held in the 
highest reverence, as holding in their 



love, 



V He replied, ' I am frantic with roy great 



9. HaTing instituted gamest to commemorate 
her death, he embarked in a triangular canoe, for a 
ioreigo laud. 

10. Ere he departed he prophesied, * I will return 
in after times, on an island bearing oocoanut trees, 
swine and dogs. '-^[Voyage of the Bloude, p. 30, 
where this version is ascriliod to the Am. Mission- 
aries. 

The sacred relic from which the representation of 
Lono was taken ^ is preserved wiih tae other idols, 
of which eagravmgs have been given, in the Muse- 
um of the American Board for Foreign Missions, at 
their house in Pemberton Square, Boston. Lono is 
a slim figure, of about twelve feet in height. The 
male idol is a colossal image— the others are small, 
t Those known as the Makahiki. 



power the devouring fires of the all«- 
powerful goddess. To insult them^ 
hreak their taboos, or neglect to send 
offerings, was to call down certain de*- 
struction. At their call, Pek would 
spout out her lava and destroy the of- 
fenders. Vast numbers of hogs, both 
cooked and alive, were thrown into the 
crater, when any fear of an eruption was 
entertained, or to stay the progress of 
one commenced. Offerings were annu- 
ally made to keep her in good humor, 
and no traveler dared venture near her 
precincts, without seeking her good will. 

Wonderful monsters and giants abound 
in their traditions, showing how preva- 
lent was the love of the marvelous. 
Events and people, not remarkable in 
themselves, in the course of time, have 
been converted into miracles and he- 
roes; in the nature of which the ridicih- 
lous, rather than the sublime, {U'edoin- 
inates. 

Pele and her family are said >to have 
had a contest, in which they were al- 
most overpowered, with Kamapnaa, half 
hog and half man; a gigantic animal, 
the Centaur of Hawaii. He traveled 
from Oahu to countries beyond the hea- 
vens, or where they supposed the skjr io 
join the sea. In his route he visiied 
Kilauea, and desired to pay his addreiH* 
es to Pele. She rejected him wiHi ccMOr 
tempt, impolitely calling him * a hog, 
and the son of a hog.' In endeavoring 
to drive him away, a fierce battle took 
place. Pele fled to her house, imd her 
fires were nearly extinguished by great 
quantities of water, which Kamapnma 
poured into the crater; the thirsty fam- 
ily, however, soon drank it up, and final- 
ly obtained the mastery over the demi- 
hog, forcing him into the sea, amidst a 
shower of fire tod stones. This tale 
probably originated from an eruption, 
in which the lava of the volcano came in 
contact with the ocean. Another ac- 
count states that he conquered Pek, and 
they were quietly married; in conse- 
quence of which no more islands were 
formed, or extensive eruptions took 
place. 

This same character, fbrgetful of his 
former prowess, was guilty of stealing 
fowls of a king of Oahu, who, to re- 
venge himself, sent and captured him. 
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HbweTer, he soon releasect hiraself and 
killed all the party but one, i^om he 
8ent back with the news of the death of 
hoB GompanioQS. This mightily enraged 
tke monarch, and he summoned all his 
force for a- fresh* attack. Success a1>- 
tended this effort, and Kamapuaa, with 
his Mlowers, were pent up in a narrow 
gorge, between two mountains, all sides 
of whJH^h, but the entrance, were bound- 
ed by stupendous precipices. Seeing 
no outlet for escape, he reared upon 
his hind legs, and placing his fore feet 
upon the summit of one of the perpin^ 
dicular walls formed a bridge by which 
htS' defeated army scrambling over his 
back, reached the top in saftrty, while 
the monster himself, with one bound, 
readily surmounted the difficulty. At 
Hauula, where this is said to have oc« 
curred, the natives still point out the 
smooth chamiels in the rock, made by 
his efforts on this occasion, but which 
incredulous whites believe to have been 
water courses. 

Idols were of every variety imagin- 
able, from hideous and deformed sculp- 
tures of wood, to the utmost perfection 
of their art. The features of their re- 
ligion were embo^tied in these images; 
the most desired object in their manu- 
facture being to inspire fear and horror, 
sentiments which, in a more refined 
people, would from such exhibiticms 
have been converted into disgust. Much 
ceremony took place when a new idol 
vrts to be made. A great procession, 
headed by the highest priests and chiefe, 
marched in state to the tree selected for 
the purpose. Ailer it was felled, a man 
or hog was sacrificed on its site. The 
rocks of a beach at Ninole, Hawaii, 
were in high repute among the manu- 
facturers of stone images and adzes. 
They were beheved to have beenof dif^ 
fereirt sexes, and therefore to have had 
the power of propagation, and were 
g^ierally used in the fabrication of gods 
which presided over games. When a 
fniitable stone for this design was found, 
it was taken to the * heiau,' and certain 
rites performed; after which it was 
properly fiushioned and carried to the 
arena where tke games were held. If 
tiie party to which it belonged were fre- 
f|uently successful, it was regarded as a 



god; but if not, it was thrown >8side« 
When victims were required in honor of 
Moa-alii, the divine shark, or it was 
supposed to be hungry, the priests sal^ 
lied out «m1 ensnared with a rope any 
one whom they could catch, who was 
immediately strangled, cut in pieces and 
thrown to the rapacious fish. Another 
ingenious mode of entrapping the un- 
wary, was by uttering piteous cries, 
Uke a wounded or sick individual. Those 
attracted to the spot were seized and 
sacrificed. 

Temples or heiams were commonly 
erected upon hills, or near the sea, and 
formed conspicuous objects in the land- 
scapes. They were works of great la- 
bor, built of loose stones, with sufficient 
skill to form compact walls. Their usual 
shape was an irregular parallelogram. 
That of Kawaihae, on Hawaii, is two 
hundred and twenty-four feet long and 
one hundred feet wide, with walls twelve 
£eet thick at the base. Its height is 
from eight to twenty feet, two to six 
feet wide at the top, which, being welt 
paved with smooth stones, formed, wkenf 
in repair, a {decumnt walk. The en- 
trance was narrow, between two high 
walls. The interior is divided into ter- 
races, the upper of which is paved with 
flat stones. The south end constituted 
an inner court, and was the most sacred 
place. Here was placed the dueTs 
idol, surrounded by a mukitude of infe- 
rior deities. A small frame of wicker 
work, hollow and in the shape of an 
obelisk, stood in the centre of tke imier 
court ; in this, the priest stationed him- 
self when in consuhation with the god. 
All affairs ci importance were brought 
before him, and he, pretending divine 
inspiration, like the sibyls of classic 
mythology, answered distinctly, thou^ 
ambiguously. The king and chiefs i/^ho 
received his responses, went outside and 
caused them to be proclaimed to the 
people. The sacrificial altar was near 
the entrance to this court. The high 
chiefs and priests only i^ere aUowed to 
reside within the precincts of the temple. 
l%e external walls were crowned with 
hideous idols of all shapes and sizes. 
This temple was built by Kamehamehal. 
previous to his conquest of the leeward 
islands, and dedicated to his favorite war 
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god KaiU, a large wooden image richlj 
ornamented wkh red feathers. On the 
day it was completed, eleven men were 
immolated on its altar, and great quan- 
tities of fruit, hogs and do^s presented. 
The other heiaus, the rums of which 
still remain, resemble this, but were not 
all constructed on a scale of equal 
grandeur. There is one in tolerable 
preservation, called Kaili, in the interior 
of Hawaii, about equi-distant between 
the three mountains, Mauna Kea, Mauna 
Loa and Hualalai. It was the work of 
Umi, the most noted in traditionary lore 
of the kings of Hawaii, and imposed by 
him as a tribute of labor on his several 
conquered districts. The main building 
is ^ feet long by 71 wide. The walls 
are 6 feet 9 inches high, 7 feet thick at 
the top and quite perpendicular. Ad- 
joining it are a number of rough pyra- 
mids 18 feet high and the remains of a 
house said to nave been built by Umi 
for his wife. This temple has an ele- 
vation of 5000 feet above the sea and 
is built of compaet unhewn lava, without 
cement.* 

The enclosures sacred to Lono, were 
buiU of the ki leaf, and four distinct 
houses erected for the accommodation 
of the idols. Fronting these was a hand- 
somely made, high, wooden fence, call- 
ed the Jitmu, surmounted by numerous 
images. The Lama was the only tim- 
ber allowed in this enclosure, except 
the Ofcta, of which the idols were made. 
No priests except those attached t» 
Loao, oould officiate in this enclosure. 
This was a universal rule ; each temple 
being sacred to some special deity, lor 
whose service distinct orders of pHestiSi 
were maintained. These orders were 
sub-divided into classes, each attending 
to s<mie specified duty. The king alone 
had free access to ail. 

Upon the consecration of a temple, or 
an appointed period for worship, the 
day was made sacred and the most pro- 
found silence enforced. All animals 
that were not removed, were ordered to 
be con&ied and kept quiet; otherwise 
they w«re seized and odflfered up in sa- 
crifice. Chiefs and priests, entering 
the most sacred house, imited in prayer 



* WiUut's Voyage, vol. IV., p. too. 



fbr many successive hours, with thei^ 
arms extended toward heaven. On im- 
portant occa^ns, several days were 
spent in this manner, and were succeed- 
ed by rites of a different character. 
The priests went through various ma- 
noBuvres, singing songs and chanting 
]H*aises to their deity. Distinct sacri- 
fices, laid upcm altars and lofty scaffolds, 
were offered for the gods, the priests 
and the peof^e. Women were not per^ 
mitted to be present at these seasons, 
and the restrictions were extremely se* 
vere. The two sexes were forbidden 
all intercourse ; if they but spoke to each 
other, or accidentally came in contact, 
the penalty was death. Any infringe- 
ment of the laws, however trivial, 
brought the same punishment. On the 
eighth day of the dedication the last hog 
reserved for this occasion, called the 
ptMO'hea, or ' hog to be entirely con<- 
sumed,' was sacrificed. If any one re-» 
fused to partake of its flesh, he lost hki 
life, as it was supposed if any portion of 
his body remamed undevom^, the 
whole company would perish by some 
awful judgment. 

Festivfus of a more pleasing descrip- 
tion were frequently held, accompanied 
by sports, trials of skill, dancing and 
other amusements. 

Human sacrifices were consMB and 
occurred previous to going to war, upon 
the death of any high chief, or any other 
occasion of importance. It is said of 
Umi, that being victorious in battle, he 
ccmunenced sacrificii^ human vietms 
to his god. After a number had been 
slain, the insatiate god called for more, 
which were granted, until none were 
left except Umi and the priest. In this 
instance, eighty victims perished; an 
equal number are said to have been 
sacrificed on other occasions. These 
stories show the firequency of the {H*ac- 
tice, and the prodigal waste of human 
life attending it. All criminals, and 
those who had broken any religiom re- 
quirements, were slain and offered to 
die gods. Those who were destined for 
slaughter for any great event, were fre- 
quently sheeted §n months or years be- 
forehand. Hiey were, probably, such 
as were obnoxious to the priests (mt 
chbfs, whose pdicy prompted them dius 
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to dispose of tli^m, ratiier than by ua- 
diflguiiBed murder. Unconscious of the 
^BUte that awaited them, the victims pur- 
sued th^ daily avocations in apparent 
securky, the first intimation of their 
danger being the fatal blow. Some* 
times they were seized and carried to 
the temple, and there slain to avoid 
BMagUng their limbs. Their bodies were 
then stripped and placed on an altar 
belbre the idol, with their faces down- 
ward. If hogs w^e offered at the same 
time, they were pOed at right angles 
upon their bodies; after whidi prayers 
were repeated, and the whole mass left 
m that position to putrefy. In minor 
affairs, animals, fruits or vegetables, 
<Hdy were oflfered. The former were 
slain by diviners, who observed the 
manner of their death, the looks of their 
entrails, and other signs. The face of 
the heavens, clouds and irainbows, were 
alfiK> examined, and, according to their 
appearance, more or less favorable au- 
guries given. It is probable, however, 
that the wishes of the chkei had the 
most iniuenee in dictating the answers. 
The priesthood was hereditary and 
i&ffmed a numerous and powerful body. 
They owned much property in people 
and lands, which were heavily taxed for 
their support. Each chief had his fam- 
ily priest, who followed him to battle, 
earned his war-god, and superintended 
all the sacred rites of his household. 
The priests took rank from their gods 
and cbiefii; the worship of the latter 
utfually determining the popularity of the 
former. The keeper of the national 
vrar-god, and the one immediately at- 
tached to the person of the most pow- 
erful rider, was the great hi^ priest. 
The power of the priest, though it par- 
took more of a regions character, was 
searcely inlerior to that of the chiefe. 
Their persons were sacred, firom their 
supiposed fiuniliarily with the gods. It 
soaaeUmes happened^ that a chief took 
the sacared offices upon himself ; though, 
peiiiaps, from the nature of the intimate 
conneetion existing between the two 
ovders, the absolute power, both in 
p<^tic8 and relvion, centred in the head 
of the clan. When the supreme sove- 
reignty is resolved into the whims and 
caprices of one individual, and is con- 



stantly changing by death or warfare, 
no regular system, ekher in government 
or religion, can be developed. From 
all that has transpired of their early his- 
tory, it would appear, that while chiefs 
and priests maintained their power in 
all its absoluteness, tl» rites and ceremo- 
nies and even the deities of their faith, 
were ever varying. The desires of the 
moment being the law of the land, there 
is, consequently, but little of permanent 
interest to be recorded. One fact is 
everywhere apparent: the spiritual, like 
the temporal lords of the people, amid 
all their vaganes, never neglected their 
own interests. Every cerem<my or su- 
perstkion was framed to aid their al- 
ready overgrown power; humanky, or 
a regard for the rights of their inferiors, 
would have been received as monstrous 
deviations from the true policy of gov- 
ernment. Pei^aps they governed no 
more haredily than could have been ex- 
pected from a privileged order, nursed 
in selfishness and brutality. Their very 
superiority of station and feeling, inci- 
dentally developed a slight courtecms- 
ness of manner, when compared wkh 
the dark mass beneath them. Amcmg 
equals, much ceremony prevailed, and 
an external degree of artificial pohte-* > 
ness, which served to disguise the most 
odious features of their charaeters. 

Even over the warriorK^hiefs^ the 
priests, at times, were enabled to exer^ 
cise a powerful inflij^nce, and made 
their religious fears and blind devotion 
subservient to their selfbh purposes. In 
sickness, or fear of sorcery, their aid 
was to be purchased only by gifis, in 
prop<Mrtion to the rank of the applicant* 
Great prices were extorted for incanta- 
tions to be practiced upon enemies, or 
counter ceremcmies, to avoid such phan- 
toms as their imaginations had not only 
given birth to, but which they pretended 
to the exclusive power to aUay. 

Ofierings to the gods, or, more pro- 
perly, to the priests, were required at 
all religious ceremonies, and on every 
occasion the people desired their ser- 
vices. The wants of the priesthood re- 
gulated the amount; when Ike regalar 
taxes failed in supplying their desires, 
the wishes of the god were called iirto 
requisition^ and the coveted articles 
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tabooed for his use. Orisons, cluu^ 
and offerings, were made by the priests 
at their meals. Even in the care of 
their fowls and quadrupeds, they enjoy- 
ed remarkable privileges. Hogs receiv- 
ed alive, were dedicated to the g^d of 
the order, received his marks, and turn- 
ed loose to fatten upon the plantations 
of the poor cultivators; none daring 
openly to injure or drive away the sacred 
animals. 

The expression taboo, or, according 
to Hawaiian orthography, Kapu, which, 
from its usefulness, has now become in- 
corporated into most modem tongues, 
requires some explanation. Originally, 
it meant sacred. It implies no moral 
quality, but is indicative of a particular 
distinction, or separation from common 
purposes, for some special design, and 
also expresses im unlimited restriction. 
Formerly, it was applied exclusively to 
persons or things in a saered sense, and 
was strictly a religious ceremony, im- 
posed only by the priests; but has since 
come into common use in the every- 
day concerns of life. Anciently, those 
chiefs who pretended to derive their de- 
scent from the gods, were called aUi 
hapu, sacred chiefis. A temple, exclu- 
sively devoted to the abode and worship 
of gods, was said to be wahi kapu — sa- 
cred place. Any thing dedicated or re- 
served for the exclusive use of gods, 
chiefiB, oi* priests, was considered as 
kinpu for them. Certain lands and islands 
was ikap«, as well as hunting-grounds, 
fish,, fruit, or whatever the sacred class- 
es chose to reserve for themselves*-— 
lliese kapus were occasional, or perma- 
nent-^articular fruits, fish and ve^- 
tables, being sometimes taboo both from 
men and women, for several successive 
months. The idols, temples, persons 
and namelb of their kings, and members 
of the royal family;* persons and proper- 
ty of the priests; every thing appertain- 
ing to the gods; religious devotees; the 
chiefs' bathing-places, or favorite spHngs 
of water; and every thing dffered in 
sacrifice, were strictly kapu. Trees of 
idnch idols were made were taboo, so 
mHbiatever an individual chose as his ob- 
ject of worship became ever afterwards 
taboo to him, though it were a fish, 
fowl, dog or vegetable. In modem 



times, this magie term hits beooom the 
{property of all. A common man can 
taboo his house, lands, or make any 
partial restrictions, and all would re- 
spect the prohibition. Any forbtdden 
article or action, is called tabooed ; 
hence its common use in the domestic 
circle, and its application to laws. A 
captain can taboo his ship, and none 
dare approach. Tabooed property is 
generally mariced by smdil white flags, 
or other signs which are well understood. 
At the present time, any individual can 
impose such taboos as suits his necessi- 
ties or convenience, provided they do not 
infringe personal rights or the laws of 
the kingdom. 

Formerly a religious motive was ne- 
cessary for its assignment, but as the 
power of the chiefs increased, its u«© 
was greatly corrupted, while its influ- 
ence remained the same, and may be 
said to have partaken of the preternat- 
ural. The bans of the Rcnnish church, 
in the proudest days of that hierarchy^ 
were not more powerful or obligatory. 
Every will of a chief, however mon- 
strous, was promulgated as a taboo, and 
officers were appointed to see that it was 
observed. 

This institution, unknown elsewhere, 
is general with slight variations through- 
out the Polynesian groups. Its anti- 
quity is coeval with the superstitions 
which it so materially strengthened, and 
it may be regarded as one of the {hto- 
fbundest productions of heathen inge-> 
nuity. A more cogent principle of reH*- 
gious despotism, at once capable of great 
utility and equal abuse, couhi not have 
been devised. Its application was adapt- 
ed ta all wants and circumstances, aiiid 
no civil or ecclesiastical government 
ever possessed" a more refined, yet ef^ 
fective weapon. Its influenee, amees- 
the common people, was universal and 
inflexible. Its exactments were of the 
most humiliating and tronblescnaae de*- 
scription, and if anything had been want-- 
ing to complete their bondage, this, like 
the key-stone to an arch, was made to 
perfect and perpetuate their degrada^ 
tion. Religion like government emanate 
ing from the higher classes, fitted them 
loosely and easily, and could be set ai^de^ 
or put in moti<»i at their option. 
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- The penalties partook both of a tem- 
poral and supernatural character, the 
yictims, like those of the Inquisition, 
being equally delivered to the terrors of 
the secular arm, and the judgments of 
offended gods. Unless powerful friends 
interfered, the slightest breach of any 
of its requisitions, however absurd or 
artificial, was punished with death. — 
Some were burnt, others strangled, 
despatched with clubs or stones within 
the temples, or sacrificed in a more 
lingering and dreadful manner. Eyes 
were scooped out, limbs broken, and the 
most exquisite tortures inflicted for sev- 
eral days, before the final stroke was 



given. 

^Particular seasons were taboo ; as on 
the sickness of a high chief, prepara- 
tions for war, or the approach of im- 
portant religious ceremonies. Their du- 
ration was indefinite, sometimes for a 
day cmly, then for months, and occa- 
sionally for years. Thirty to forty days 
was the ordinary period before Kame- 
hameha's reign, when they were much 
reduced. 



These taboos were either common or 
strict, and were proclaimed by criers 
or heralds. Men only were required to 
abstain from their conmion pursuits, and 
to attend prayers morning and evening 
at the heiau, during the former. But 
when the season of strict taboo was in 
force, a general gloom and silence per- 
vaded the whole district or island. Not 
a fire or light was to be seen, or canoe 
launched; none bathed; the mouths of 
dogs were tied up, and fowls put under 
calabashes, or their heads enveloped in 
cloth; for no noise of man or animal 
must be heard. No persons, excepting 
those who officiated at the temple, were 
allowed to leave the shelter of their 
roofs. Were but one of these rules 
broken, the taboo would fail and the 
gods be displeased. 

When the sacred chiefs appeared in 
public, all the common people prostrated 
themselves, with their faces upon the 
earth. The food of chiefs and priests, 
they being interdicted from handling 
any thing during this taboo, was put 
into their mouths by their attendants. 




Interior view of a Heiau, on Kaati,in 1778. 



The only feature in the religious sys- 
tem, which can be regarded with a de- 
gree of satisfaction, and that only par- 
tially, was the Fafwwua, or city of re- 
fuge, which gleams amid rapidly in- 
creasing darkness, like the last faint ray 
of a setting sun. There were two on 
Hawaii; one at Waipio, the other at 
Honaunau. Those who fled from an 
enemy, the manslayer, those who had 
5 



transgressed taboo, the thief, and even 
the vilest criminal, if they could reach 
their precincts, were in an inviolable 
sanctuary. They were free to all of 
every tribe, or condition, thoogh the 
flying party cocld be pursued to their 
very gates, which were perpetually open* 
The rescued party repaired immediately 
to the idol, and offered a thanksgiving 
for his escape. 
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Thty also afforded safe retreats dur- 
ing upar. All the noa-c<Miibataats of 
the neighboring districts, men, women 
and cb^dren, flocked into them, and 
tiiere awaited the issue of the struggle. 
To them also the vanquished fled. If 
they could reach a spot, a short distance 
outside the waUs, where, during war, a 
white bani^r was displayed, they were 
safe. Should a victorious warrior ven- 
ture flirther, he would be put to death 
by the attendant priests and their ad- 
herents. Those once within the pale 
of the sanctuary, were under the protec- 
tion of Keave, the tutelar deity of the 
enclosure. Houses were erected for 
the accommodation of all «within their 
walls. After a short period, they were 

Sermitted to return unmolested to their 
omes, the divine protection being sup- 
posed still to abide with them. 

These places of refuge were very ca- 
pacious, and built after the manner of 
their temples. The one at Honaunau 
is seven hundred and iifleen feet in 
l«igth) and four hundred and four feet 
wide. Its walls are twelve feet high 
and fifteen thick, and were formerly 
surmounted with images, four rods apart, 
over their whole extent. Three large 
heiaus were erected within, one of which 
presented a solid pyramid of stone, one 
hundred and twenty-six feet by sixty, 
and ten feet high. In several parts of 
the wall are large masses of rock, weigh- 
ing two or more tons, each raised six 
feet above the ground. This Pahonua 
was built for Keave, who reigned in 
Hawaii, two hundred and seventy years 
ago, and destitute as the islander^ were 
of any machinery, must have been a 
herculean task, requiring the labor of a 
vast number of people. 

These sanctuaries are somewhat anal- 
ogous to the Israelitish cities of refuge, 
and originated, doubtless, from the bar- 
barous and sanguinary customs, common 
to both nations, which required a safe- 
guard from the efl*ects of evil passions, 
constantly kept in excitement by the 
imiversal prevalence of the law of re- 
taliation, and the bloody character of 
their warfare. 

While considerable difference in gov- 
ernment, and certain customs, originat- 
ing from local circumstances, prevailed 



throughout Polynesia, a general uni- 
formity in religion existed. The curliest 
traditions are strikingly similar, and the 
rites and priesthood are of the same saB* 
guinary character. A more refined bur^ 
barism, prevailed among the Society and 
Samoa islanders, the former of whick 
have aptly been caUed the French of the 
Pacific. Stitf, when a general com- 
parison is drawn, not a doubt of their 
common origin can be entertained. The 
structure of their languages, their phy- 
sical characteristics, analogous religiouiL 
systems, and a general conformity in aU 
the arts and customs of Ufe, cleariy de- 
monstrate the fact. While the Hawaiian, 
in certain points, appeared to more ad- 
vantage than his southern brotl^r,' in 
religion and govemm^at, he was behind 
him. In New Zealand, the Marquesas, 
Samoa and Tonga groups, an i4>proaeli 
to republican freedom prevailed, whiek 
here found no counterpart. The power 
of the chiefs was more reirtricted, vary- 
ing much in the difiTerent groups. TW 
religion of the Tahitian, Samoan and 
Tongan, constituted a better deHoed 
system, and was founded on certain well 
established traditions and maxims, hand- 
ed down from their forefathers. Its 
effects, though disastrous in the extreme, 
were less conspicuously degrading. A 
refinement of heathenism was difliised, 
which served to gild the darker shades 
of its character, and it waa not until the 
veO was completely stripped from the 
vile image, that all its deformities ap- 
peared. Many of the early voyagers, 
formed from superficial views, favorable 
opinions of the savage character, which 
served for awhile to deceive the world 
with false ideas of the innocency of man, 
in his primeval condition. A knowledge 
of his sanguinary worship, and its direml 
effects, soon served to dissipate this be- 
lief ; and now, none but those who have 
theoretical views to maintain, give it 
credence. A valuable lesson is to be 
learned from the history of the savage 
tribes, so rapidly wasting away, or mei^ 
ing into civilized nations, inasmuch as 
it serves to iUustrate the history of 
unenlightened and unevangelized man 
left in isolated communities to grope 
his way, unaided by the light of rev* 
elation. Could a result more paii^ul 
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to human dignity present itself? As 
before the flood, *the wickedness of 
nan became great in the earth, and 
erery imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart vat only evil c<mtinualty.' 



CHAPTER III. 

Warlike weapoas — Arnnor— Feather cloak« and hel- 
mets — War — Preparations— Militia — Camps — 
Mode of fighting — Victors and vanquished — 
Trades — ^Peaoe^FestiTala — Orators and Bards- 
Songs — Wailing— Games — Dances— Mourning 
ceremonies— Arts and Agriculture— Houses— Ce- 
remonies before occupvmg— Clothing — Pood — 
Fisheries — Commerce between difierent islands 
— Stated fairs — Method of computation — Knowl- 
edge and practice of medicine— Origin and cure 
of diseases— Modes of barial — Dirision of time— 
HawaiiaQ dialect. 

We bow come to a consideration of 
the knowledge of the Hawaiians as de- 
*reloped in their arts, manufactures and 
customs. In ^ considering these, how- 
ever, it is fair to bear in mind the fact 
that the natural resources of their islands 
were extremely few, they furnishing no 
metals and but few minerals. When 
this is considered, we must award them 
the credit of no little ingenuity and skill 
in what they produced. Indeed it may 
be questioned whether they did not carry 
civilization in this point to the full ex- 
tent of their feeble means. This one 
fact shows how important a civilized 
commerce has become. Without it the 
tribes of heathendom would still have 
been groping their isolated way in pov- 
erty and sensuality amid regions which 
required but the presence of commerce 
to add to them tenfold value and mdce 
tl^m abodes for refined and intelligent 
beings. 

The warlike weapons of the Hawai- 
ians were few and simple. They con- 
sisted of spears, javelins, daggers and 
clubs, made from a tough wood, suscep- 
tible of high polish, lliese were their 
most effective weapons. They had no 
sloelds. Javelins being used on the de- 
fensive as well as offensive, in the former 
of which they were even more expert 
than in the latter. Their lances were 
perfectly straight, flattened to a point at 
one end, and from twelve tojpnrenty feet 
in length. Javelins were similarly con- 
structed, barbed, and iU>out six feet 



long. The laau palau, a species of club 
or halbert, several feet longer, was em- 
ployed either in thrusting or striking. 
The paloa, or dagger, was from sixteen 
inches to two feet in length, frequently 
pointed at both ends, with a string at- 
tached to the handle, by which it was 
made fast to the wnst. Bows and ar- 
rows were rarely used, being so pooriy 
fabricated as to be of little utility. — 
Slings, manufactured from human hair 
or the elastic fibres of the cocoanut 
husk, were a destructive weapon. The 
ammunition used, was small, smooth 
stones, which were cast with great force 
and precision. Small swords, or saws, 
the edges of which were set with sharks' 
teeth, were common. 

Defensive armor was seldom employ- 
ed. Besides the malo, the cloth girded 
about the loins, a turban was occasion- 
ally worn. The helmets and war-cloaks, 
although they gave their wearers an 
imposing and martial appearance, must 
have proved an incumbrance. The 
former being made of wicker-work, and 
closely fitted to the crown, were too 
slightly constructed to afford any secu- 
rity against a well directed blow. Those 
worn by the high chiefs resembled the 
Grecian casque and were exceedingly 
beautiful. They were surmounted by a 
lofty crest, sometimes ornamented with 
the tail-plumage of the tropic bird, and 
the whole thickly wrought with glossy 
red and yellow feathers. With the 
cloaks, they were admirably adapted to 
set off to advantage the towering figures 
of the chiefs. Cloaks or capes, made 
exclusively of yellow feathers, were re- 
served for the king. 

The mamo, or feather war-cloak of 
Kamehameha, occupied nine genera- 
tions of kings in its fabrication, not be- 
ing completed until the reign of the 
father of the present sovereign. Its 
length is four feet, with eleven and a 
half feet spread at the bottom. The 
groundwork is a fine netting. To this 
the feathers, which are exceedingly 
small and delicate, being less than an 
inch in length, are skillfully attached. 
They overlap each other, and form a 
perfectly smooth surface. Around the 
borders the feathers are reversed. The 
whole is of a beautifully bright yellow 
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hue, giving it the appearance of a golden 
mantle. Such cloaks were rare, for 
savage despotism could not produce a 
richer or more costly garment. The hirds 
from which the feathers are obtained, 
are found in the mountainous parts of 
the islands, and caught by means of an 
adhesive substance smeared upon long 
poles, well baited, which are thickly 
scattered about their haunts. Alighting 
upon these, their feet become attached; 
the hunter then easily secures them, and 
plucks from under their wings, the two 
feathers — all each bird produces — which 
are so much coveted. These feathers 
are highly valued, a piece of nankeen, 
of the value of one dollar and a ha]f, 
being the price given for five, in modem 
tinii^. If th% labor expended on this 
cloak could be estimated, its nominal 
worth would be found equal to that of 
the most costly gems in the regalia of 
Europe. Those of other chiefs, being 
alternated with red and yellow, rhom- 
boidal figures or lines, relieved with 
sections of dark purple or glossy black, 
were less expensive and beautiful. A 
smaller kind, manufactured of the same 
materials, was worn by those whose 
rank did not entitle them to the larger 
garment. An ornament, made from a 
whale's tooth, called a palaoa, suspend- 
ed from the neck by braids of human 
hair, was much prized. 

In their modes of warfare, they ex- 
hibited considerable address. Besides 
agriculture, war being a chief occu- 
pation, it was ^educed to a system of 
which the following were the principal 
features. 

In a war of magnitude, a universal 
conscription was enforced, none but 
those incapacitated by age or bodily in- 
firmity, being excused from following 
their leaders to the field. All were 
drilled in the use of arms, and practiced 
warlike exercises, such as sham-fights, 
slinging stones at a mark, throwing the 
javelin, warding it off, or catching it in 
their hands, wrestling, &c. Afler war 
was declared, the king, principal war- 
riors and priests, determined the plan of 
attack, or the genera] method for its 
prosecution. Lunapai, 'war-heralds,' 
were sent through all the districts, sum- 
moning such of the chiefs and their 



tenants, as were to bear part in its 
operations. Women frequently feugfat 
in the ranks, or bcMre refreshments to 
their party, through the thickest of th« 
fray. All were required to bring their 
own weapons and provisions, which 
were generally prepared beforehand, for 
emergencies of this nature. Should any 
refuse to obey the summons, their ears 
were slit, and they were led into the 
camp with ropes around their bodies. 
So great was the disgrace attached to 
this punishment, that there was seldom 
occasion to resort to it. 

Upon reaching the rendezvous, every 
chief reported the number and condition 
of his followers to the commsmder. — 
Each division encamped around the hut 
of its leader, or occupied a large house 
by itself. No fortifications were erect- 
ed, though favorable natural sites for 
defence were selected for camps, and 
picquets stationed at the several ap- 
proaches. The non'K^ombatantB were 
sent to strongholds, or fortresses erected 
on steep eminences, to which, in case of 
defeat, the whole army retired, and de- 
fended them to the last extremity. 

Unlike most savages, they appear to 
have been deficient in the scienee ef 
strategy; seldom lying in ambush, but 
making their assaults openly, and gen- 
erally in the day time. Their methods 
of attack and defence were various, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground and 
the force of the enemy, and exhibited 
much ingenuity. When on an open 
plain, the army was drawn up in the 
form of a crescent. A body <^ spear 
men, forming a kind of phalanx, com* 
posed the centre, while the slingers, and 
those armed with javelins, were dis- 
tributed throughout the line. The com- 
mander was either the highest chief, or 
a warrior of distinguished bravery and 
address. His position was in the centre, 
and the other chiefs were stationed about 
the ranks, at his discretion. When aa 
action took place in a narrow defile, tke 
army was formed in a single column; 
the first division was called welau, the 
extremity or point, and received the 
brunt of the onset. The strongest di- 
vision, in 4he centre of which was the 
chief, was po^itM, 'the shoulder.' Other 
portions were known by similarly de- 
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dcriptive terms. No banners were used, 
but idols were borne in the ranks; the 
priests of which, in the heat of the ac- 
tion, rushed forward, uttering terrific 
yells, and distorted their features into 
the most frightful forms, to spread dis- 
may into the opposing force, and stimu- 
late the courage of their own; the yells 
and grimaces being supposed to proceed 
fh>m the images. 

As the whole army seldom engaged 
mJt once, the battles were usually a suc- 
cession of skirmishes, or but partial ac- 
tions. Naval engagements, in which 
several hundred canoes were employed 
on both sides, were not unusual. Flags, 
called puwalu, were then used, and at- 
tached to the triangular sails of the ca- 
noes. Boastful shouts, yells, cries of 
defiance, and every noise calculated to 
intimidate, resounded among the com- 
batants. The bodies of the first slain 
on either side^ received the greatest in- 
dignities, and their mangled remains 
were dedicated to the gods of the victors. 
Sometimes a single warrior, deridingly 
carrying only a fan, would advance from 
the lines, and insult the opposite party 
with the most opprobious language, chal- 
lenging it to begin the attack upon him 
singly. In reply to this rhodomontade, 
a dozen or more spears would be cast at 
him at once; these, by nimbly stooping, 
twisting and jumping aside, he would 
avoid. Occasionally, with a motion of 
his arm, he would ward them oflf, or 
catch them in his hands, and hurl them 
back upon the foe. Should he be slain, 
a bloody encounter ensued for the pos- 
session of the body. 

The conflicts, which do not appear to 
have been very fatal, sometimes lasted 
for several successive days, and were 
then terminated by mutual consent ; 
both parties, in contradiction of the 
vain-glorious civilized custom in such 
cases, acknowledging themselves luka 
lua, beaten. More frequently, one was 
routed, and fled for safety to the sacred 
enclosures, or their mountain retreats. 
Those overtaken were massacred, or 
else brought to the chiefs for their final 
decision. Some were spared to be 
slaves; others for future sacrifices. — 
When the chief was mercifully inclined, 
he spoke to or recognized the prisoners, 



who were then safe, and could either 
return to their own tribe, or join the 
train of their preserver, which 'they gen- 
erally did. The victors erected cairns 
over the remains of their slain, leaving 
the bodies of the vanquished to be de- 
voured by wild hogs and dogs. The 
subdued country was apportioned among 
the conquering chiefs; the wives and 
children of the captives, being made 
slaves, and attached to the tioil, to cul- 
tivate it for their new masters, who 
treated them with great harshness. 

Branches of the ti plant, or young 
banana trees, were used as flags of 
truce. When peace was sought, am- 
bassadors were sent, bearing these sym- 
bols; after arranging the preliminaries, 
the chiefs and priests of both parties 
met and adjusted the terms. This done, 
a pig was sacrificed, and its blood pour- 
ed upon the ground — emblematic of the 
fate of either party that should after- 
wards infringe its conditions. A sweet 
scented wreath was then woven by the 
leaders of both sides, and deposited, as 
a peace offering, in a temple. Feasts, 
dances and public games, celebrated 
this return of good will, and heralds 
were sent to announce the termination 
of the war. 

The professions of the orators and 
bards were hereditary and highly illus- 
trious. The former were employed on 
all great occasions to plead cases, and 
in all national negotiations. The latter, 
some of whom were blind, were the re- 
positories of the historical and sacred 
songs, €uad composers of new, which 
they sang in honor of their divine and 
temporal lords. They were handed 
down with great care from one genera- 
tion to another; the sole occupation of 
the bards being their preservation, for 
which purpose they commenced repeat- 
ing them by rote, from an early age, 
until they were indelibly fixed in their 
memories. Their language was highly^ 
figurative, often approaching the sub- 
lime; and their imagery well depicted 
and not without beauty. Their recita- 
tions, heightened by animated gestures 
and by a conciseness and euphony of 
language, or a wild, plaintive sadness, 
with local allusions, like the inspiring 
strains of Gaelic song« swayed with 
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Btaitling efiect the passkms of their un- 
tutored hearers. 

Songs and chants were common among 
all classes, and recited by strolling mu- 
sicians as panegyrics on occasions of 
joy, grief or worship. Through them 
the knowledge of -events in the lives of 
prominent individuals or the annals of 
the nation, were perpetuated.* 

The Hawaiian dialect, from its great 
smoothness and multiplicity of vowels, 
is admirably adapted for this kind of 
poetry. The chief art lay in the forma- 



tion, of short metrical sentences, without 
much regard to their rhythmical termina- 
tion, though the conclusion of each, or 
the end of several, were made to har- 
monize in cadence. So popular is this 
form of expression, that, even to the 
present day, the natives repeat their 
lessons, orders received, or scraps of 
ancient songs, or extemporize in this 
monotonous, sing-song tone, for hours 
together, and in perfect concord. Mon- 
osyllables, dissyllables and trisyllables 
had each their distinct tune. 




A Wailiog Scene. 



Analogous to this was the mournful 
avrwe, uttered on occasions of calamity 
and death. On the decease of a great 
chief, the wail was commenced at his 
couch, and borne from one individual to 
another, until it spread over the island. 
Night and day the dismal sound was 
prolonged; its first notes low, gradually 
swelling until one full, passionate burst 
of grief filled the air, and resounded 
among the neighboring rocks and hills. 



♦The foilowini^ from Ellis's tour through Hawaii, 
u a specimen oftheir mournful poetry : 
lie, ue, ua make kuu Alii 
Ua make, kuu haku kuu hoa, 
Kuu hoa i ka wa o ka wi, 
Kuu hoa i paa ka aina, 
Kuu hoa i KUU ilihune, 
Kuu hoa i ka au e ka makaiii, 
Kuu hoa, i ka wela a ka Ja, 
Kuu hoa, i ka anu a ka mauna, ' 

Kuu hoa i ka ino 
Kuu hoa i ka malic, 
Kau hoa i mau kai awalu 
Ue. ue, ua hala kuu hoa, 
Aofc c noi hou mai. 



whose echoes threw back the sorrowful 
cry. During the night its effect, as 
thus borne from party to party, from one 
valley to another, now rising into almost 
a shriek of bitterness, then subsiding 
into a low, murmuring sound, was start- 
ling and impressive. Watch-fires, sur- 
rounded by groups of both sexes, wailing 
and weeping violently, tearing their hair 
and giving wayto other barbarous demon- 
strations of sorrow, completed the scene. 



TBAN8LATION. 

Alas, alas ! dead is my chief. 

Dead is my lord and my friend ; 

My friend m the season of famine, 

Itfy friend in the time uf drought. 

My friend in poverty, 

My friend in the rain and the wind, 

My friend in the heat and the sun, 

My friend in the cold from the mouotaiD. 

My friend in ihe storm, 

My friend in the calm. 

My friend in the eight seas ; 

Alas, alas ! gone is my friend. 

And no more will return. 
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The same expresskms were also ut- 
tered on occasion of an injury, surprise, 
the death of a favorite animal, or even 
any trivial disappointment. Its signi- 
fication is, ' alas! to sigh cnt to have a 
deep affection.' Mourners were fre- 
quently hired ; and the same party could 
be seen one moment buried, apparently, 
in the deepest affliction, and, in another, 
revehng in boisterous mirth about their 
food, while their places were supplied 
by a fresh set« 

JHoktMnoku, or boxing, was a favorite 
national game, regulated by certain 
laws, for the proper executicMQ of which 
managers were appointed, and umpires 
to decide upon rival claims. A spirit of 
clanship inspired the champions, who 
usually belonged to different chiefs. 
Th^ victor in one engagement paced 
the ring in triumph, until another an- 
tagonist appeared. The fmal conqueror 
received the highest honors. These 
boxing matches were often attended 
with fatal results. The spectators de- 
lighted in blows that brought blood, and 
stimulated the combatants with shouts 
and yells of applause, dancing and other 
wild expressions of delight, until, as it 
frequently happened, many were slcun. 
Foot races were common; the king's 
messengers attained great speed, fre- 
quently making the circuit of Hawaii, 
three hundred miles of bad road, in eight 
or nine days. 

Sliding down steep hills, on a smooth 
board, was a common amusement; but 
no sport afforded more delight than 
bmthing in the surf. Young and old, 
high and low, of both sexes, engaged in 
it, and in no other way could they show 
greater dexterity in their aquatic exer- 
cises. Multitudes could be seen when 
the surf was highest, pushing boldly 
seaward, with their surf-board in ad- 
vance, diving beneath the huge combers, 
as they broke in succession over them, 
until they reached the outer line of 
breakers; then laying flat upon their 
boards, using their arms and legs as 
guides, they boldly mounted the loliest, 
and, borne upon its crest, rushed with 
the speed of a race-horse towards the 
shore; from being dashed upon which, 
seemed to a spectator impossible to be 
avoided. But a dexterous movement 



turned their course again seaward, or 
the^ nimbly slipped off their boards, 
which the force of the waves threw far 
up the rocks* 

The pake was a game in great vogue. 
It consisted in throwing, or rather 
glancing, heavy darts, from two to five 
feet in length, alimg a level floor, pre- 
pared with great care for this purpose. 
The skill consisted in the nearness t<» 
certain marks at which the darts were 
cast. Analogous to this was the ulu 
maika, a species of bowling, in which a 
circular stone, highly polished, with flat 
sides, was used. The konane was an 
intricate game of drafts, played with 
colored stones, upon a great number of 
squares. The puhenehene consisted in 
secreting a stone so adroitly, in the full 
gaze of all present, as to deceive the 
watchers in their guess as to the hiding 
place; five loose bundles of cloth were 
prepared for this design, under one of 
which the stone was slipped. 

Hakoohuy wrestling ; loulou, a trial of 
strength by hooking the Angers; honu^ 
honu, swimming with the hands only^ 
the feet being fast interlocked; uma, a 
trial of the strength of the arms; leleka- 
wa, leaping from precipices into water; 
lelekoah, rope swinging ; kulakulai — 
wrestling in the sea — ^were sports in 
high repute. The umey kilu and papu-- 
hene, were of an impure nature, and en- 
gaged in only under veil of night. 

In general, games were seldom prac- 
ticed except for the purpose of gam- 
bling, to which they were inordinate- 
ly addicted. In betting, every article 
of clothing or property was staked, and 
their interest only stayed by the ex- 
haustion of their meims, wlien violent 
passions were usually aroused, and fierce 
brawls too often ensued. 

Dances (htda) were of various charac- 
ter, sometimes interspersed with chants 
relating to the achievements of the past 
or present rulers, or in honor of the 
gods. Such was the hula alaapupa. 
The dancers were decorated with neck- 
laces of human hair, supporting orna- 
ments of bone, or whale's teeth. Brace- 
lets and buskins of net-work, thickly set 
with the teeth of dogs or hogs, encirckd 
their wrists and ankles. Their motions 
were sometimes active, sometimes slow 
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and graceful, and in perfect time with 
the music of rude drums, made from 
large calabashes, with apertures at the 
top, or hollow logs tastefully carved and 
covered at the ends with shark's skin. 
The former were alternately beaten with 
the palm» of the hands, and struck on 
the ground on which cloth was laid. 
The gesticulations of the musicians were 
violent, and they also joined in the 
chants. 




A Musician. 

Dancing was as universal as swim- 
ming; all, of every age and character 
engaging in it, though it was more com- 
monly practiced, by professional dancers 
in honor of the gods, or for the amuse- 
ment of the chiefs. The dances of the 
latter consisted in a variety of uncouth 
motions and twistings of the body, of too 
lascivious a nature to bear description, 
and were generally preparatory to bru- 
tal revels. Their costumes were in con- 




Children's Dance. 

formity with their actions; garlands of 
flowers, necklaces of shells, and leis, 
beautiful wreaths, fabricated from red or 
yellow feathers, encircled the limbs of 
the females. Both sexes were tatooed, 
though not to such an extent as prevail- 



ed elsewhere. The dances of the youth 
were reported to be graceful and pleas- 
ing. 

The ceremonies observed on the death 
of any prominent pei*sonage, were ex- 
tremely barbarous. The hair was shav- 
ed, or cut close, teeth knocked out and 
sometimes the ears were mangled. — 
Some tatooed their tongues in a corres- 
ponding manner to the other parts of 
their bodies. These customs were in- 
tended to keep alive the memory of the 
deceased among his immediate relatives 
and retainers, and by many, the aflTec- 
tion was estimated by the amount of 
bodily pain endured. Frequently the 
flesh was cut or burnt, eyes scooped 
out, and other even more painful per- 
sonal outrages inflicted. But these 
usages, however shocking they may ap- 
pear, were innocent, compared widi the 
horrid saturnalia which immediately fol- 
lowed the death of a chief of the highest 
rank. Then the most unbounded license 
prevailed; law and restraint were cast 
aside, and the whole people appeared 
more like demons than human beings. 
Every vice and crime was allowed • 
Property was destroyed, houses fired, 
and old feuds revived and revested. 
Gambling, thefts and murder were as 
open as the day ; clothing was cast aside 
as a useless incumbrance ; drunkenness 
and promiscuous prostitution prevailed 
throughout the land, no women, except- 
ing the widows of the deceased, being 
exempt from the grossest violation. — 
There was no passion, however le^wd, 
or desire, however wicked, but could be 
gratified with impunity, during the con- 
tinuance of this period, which, happily 
from its own violence, soon spent itself. 
No other nation was ever witness to a 
custom, which so entirely threw oflT all 
moral and legal restraints, and incited 
the evil passions to unresisted riot and 
wanton debauchery. 

In the mechanical arts and agricul- 
ture, the Hawaiians manifested con- 
siderable ingenuity. With no better in- 
struments than those of hard stone, shell 
or bone, they made large and fine ca- 
noes, the longest of which were sixty 
feet in length ; built neat thatched 
houses; ingeniously carved wood and 
stone, and manufactured all that wa» 
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necenshty foi* their domestic [>urpose8. 
The mats made from rushes or from the 
leaves of the pandanus, were very use- 
fill, prettily dyed and of great size, fine- 
ness and beauty. They were used for 
beds, screens, partitions and sometimes 
for clothing. In their cloth, manufac- 
tured from the moru$ papyriferus, equal 
skill was displayed. It was of every 
quality, from a thick, heavy article, 
nearly impervious to wind or water, to a 
more , delicate and almost transparent 
fabric. The colors were various, some 
so prettily stained as to resemble printed 
cloths. Bowls and dishes, made from 
the ko tree, were very beautiful and 
highly valued. But the most useful ar- 
ticle, and one which can be applied to 
an almost endless variety of purposes, 
is the fruit of the cucurbita, the cal- 




abash or gourd. From it, their drink- 
ing vessels, dishes, masks 
and musical instrumei^ 
were made. It still sup- 
plies the want of iron, 
glass, crockery and wood- 
en ware. In joumies it 
answers for a trunk; at 
home for a closet. They 
Water Calabash, are often prettily orna- 
mented after the same patterns as their 
tapas, and are of every size, from the 
smallest water-cup, to the great poi- 
dish, capable of holding ten gallons. 

The houses of the common orders 
were mere hovels, made of straw, thatch- 
ed upon a light wooden frame. They 
were low, small and damp, and generally 
filthy within and without. Those of the 
chiefs were better and neatly kept. 




Double canoe with masked rowers. 



There were professed trades; some 
men being expert in building canoes, 
others in carving and framing or thatch- 
ing houses, &c. To finish the corners 
or the roofs of houses, properly and 
handsomely, was a difficult art and un- 
derstood but by few. Generally, every 
man worked at all as his wants required. 
/When a chief ordered a dwelling to be 
erected, his tenants were required to 
take part in the labor, though to each 
party a distinct work was allotted. — 
While some went to the mountains to 
procure the timber for the frame, others 
pulled grass for thatch, or made the 
twine with which the frame was to be 
6 



held together, and the thatch fastened 
on. As soon as the materials were 
gathered, holes were dug for the posts, 
the timbers of the roof grooved, and the 
whole frame set up. The thatchers then 
performed their part; and in this man- 
ner a large house could be commenced 
and finished within three days. The 
timber, which was often of great size, 
was brought from far in the interior. 
Burdens were carried on poles, sup- 
ported on the shoulders of men ; the 
friction of which frequently caused large 
callous swellings, greatly disfiguring the 
form. 

The best built houses lasted from ten 
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to twelve years; the common not more 
than half that time. For such a climate, 
they were well adapted to the wants of 
the population, though, having no floors, 
obnoxious to damp and cold. Those of 
the chiefs were enclosed in large yards, 
and were sometimes raised on a stone 
embankment, which rendered them much 
more comfortable. Around the princi- 
pal house or hall, as it had but one 
room, were the smaller huts, which 
served for eating and sleeping apart- 
ments and store-houses. The whole re- 
sembled a collection of hay-ricks. 

Before a new house was occupied, a 
number of superstitious ceremonies were 
performed, to exorcise such evil spirits 
as desired to dispute the possession with 
the rightful owner. Offerings were 
made to the gods, and presents to the 
priests, who, uttering prayers, and per- 
forming divers rites, for a while re- 
sided in the house ; the sanctity derived 
from their occupancy being considered 
as sufficient, ever after, to baffle all at- 
tempts of malignant beings, or the in- 
cantations of sorcerers. 

Clothing was of the simplest nature. 
With the men, it consisted of a small 
strip of cloth, called the malo, wound 
around the loins, and passed between 
the legs; that of the women was the 
pau, a garment attached to the waist, 
and reaching to the knee. Young chil- 
dren, of both sexes, went naked, as also 
did their parents, whenever inclination 
prompted. 

Poiy the principal article of diet, was 
prepared from the kalo' plant. The 
roots, after being baked under ground, 
were mashed on a large platter, by a 
heavy stone pestle, or an instrument made 
of lava, resembling a stirrup, and were 
mixed with water, until a thick paste 
was formed. This is sometimes eaten 
in a sweet state, but generally put aside 
until it ferments, in which condition it is 
preferred. It is a highly nutricious 
substance, though, when solely used, 
has a tendency to produce acrid humors. 
The labor of its preparation, being too 
severe for females, is confined to the 
men. 

In fishing, they were very expert, 
catching their prey either by hooks made 
from pearl-shells, or in nets, some of 



which were of great size and fine work- 
manship. A vegetable poison was also 
used. The herb containing it being 
stripped of its bark, and bruised, was 
placed beneath stones where the fishes 
frequented, which soon became afieeted, 
sickened and rose to the surface. As 
soon as they were taken, they were 
cleaned, to prevent the poison from 
spreading. Fishes were usually eat^a 
raw, and in the state in which they were 
captured. 

The manners and customs of these 
savages are too well known to require 
enlarged description. If their arts were 
few and simple, so were their wants. 
The skill displayed in supplying them, 
is sufficient to excite admiration, and ex- 
hibits mechanical abilities, which since, 
under better auspices, have greatly im- 
proved. 

A small commerce, through the me- 
dium of barter, was maintained between 
some of the islands. The tapas of Oaho 
were exchanged for the canoes and pad- 
dles of Kauai. On Hawaii, a heavy, 
strong tapa, called mamake, suitable for 
cold weather, was manufactured and 
supplied to the other islands. At stated 
periods, markets or fairs were held io 
various places. The most celebrated 
resort was the banks of the Wailuku 
river, in the district of Hilo, Hawaii. 
Here, inhabitants from all portions of 
the island assembled, to make exchanges 
of property. Certain districts were 
noted for the goodness of their tapas ; 
others, for their mats, live stock, or ex- 
cellence of their poi, or dried fish. The 
pedlers cried their wares, which were 
exhibited in piles on either side of the 
stream, according to certain rules. — 
When a bargain was in negotiation, the 
articles were deposited on a particular 
rock, where they could be mutually ex- 
amined in the presence of inspectors, 
who were appointed as arbiters in cases 
of dispute, and also acted as a police for 
the preservation of order, receiving a 
remuneration for their services. A toll 
was required from all who crossed the 
river. 

The Hawaiian method of computation 
resembled the ancient Atzec. It was 
simple and regular, and sufficient for 
the wants of an unlettered race, which 
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seldom had occasion to express any 
complex combination of numbers. From 
one to ten was as follows, akahi, alua, 
akolu, aha, alima, aono, ahitu, awalu, 
eiwa, umi; eleven, was ten and one, 
tmiikumamdkahiy kumama being the con- 
junctive; twelve, umikumamalua, and 
so on until twenty, which was expressed 
by a new term, iwt^alua; twenty-one, 
makaluahumamakahi, etc.; thirty was 
kanakolu; thirty-one, kanaJeolukumama' 
hahi, etc.; forty, kanaka; they then 
commenced with one, and counted to 
forty again. A combination of terms 
were sufficient to express all numbers 
short of four hundred, for which a new 
word was required. Fifty was kanaka 
me ka umi, forty and ten; sixty, akahi 
kanaka me ka iwakalua, one forty and 
twenty, and so on ; eighty was elua ka- 
naka, two forties; one hundred was elua 
kanaka me ka iwakalua, two forties and 
twenty; six hundred, kookaki lau amena 
kanaka elima, one four hundred and five 
forties; ten thousand, alua m^ino me na 
lau elima, two 4000's and five 400's.* 

In this system four is assumed as the 
lowest collection of numbers, and the 
basis^of classification ; the regular scale 
being graduated from four to four hun- 
dred thousand ; each step multiplied by 
ten. Thus:— 

Aha kahi four units made 1 kauna, 4 
Umi kauna, ten 4's " 1 kanaha,40 

Umi kanaha, ten 40*s " 1 lau 400 

Umi lau, ten 400's " 1 mano, 4000 
Umi mano, ten 4000's " 1 kini, 40,000 
Umi kini, tea 40,000's " 1 lehu, 400,000 

Beyond this last number, their ideas 
became confused; though the term na- 
lowale, which means, out of sight, or 
lost, was sometimes employed, as ex- 
pressing ten lehu, or four millions. — 
Numbers beyond their power of reckon- 
ing or exceedingly great and indefinite, 
were expressed by the repetition of the 
words kini and lehu, as kinikini, lehu- 
lehu. To reduce English computation 
to the Hawaiian, it is only necessary to 
-divide by four, and mce versa, to mul- 
tiply by the same number. This an- 
cient method is now rapidly giving way 
to the decimal system, introduced by 
the missionaries in their schools. The 
larger numbers are formed from the 
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English terms; thus, one hundred ae- 
commodated to the Hawaiian idiom, k 
kaneU; thousand, UmBani; million, «Hlt- 
ona, &c. 

The knowledge and use of medicinal 
herbs, was said to have been a gift from 
the gods to a man, named Koleamoku, 
who taught them to two disciples. After 
their death they were deified and to 
them the prayers of the doctors were 
addressed. The doctors were a dis- 
tinct class of priests or sorcerers, who 
generally confined the knowledge of 
their art to their own families, and thus 
made the employment, which was lucra- 
tive, hereditary. They were called ka- 
kuna lapaau mai, ' man or priest to heal 
sickness;' their practice was a com- 
pound of superstitious ceremonies, and 
an injudicious use of medicines and sur- 
gery. Their materia medica consisted 
exclusively of vegetable substances, var 
riously prepared; sometimes by being 
cooked, but often simply bruised with a 
stone. Their knowledge of the medi- 
cinal properties of herbs was consid- 
erable, though fatal results frequently 
ensued from their prescriptions. They 
feigned a knowledge of internal dis- 
orders by external examination, and 
also the power to ward ofif sickness. 
Healthy individuals frequently fell- vic- 
tims to their pretended skill, being in- 
duced to take large quantities of a li- 
quid, compounded from the pulp and 
stems of the calabash vine, which ope- 
rates as a powerful cathartic. Patients 
were steamed over ovens of hot stones, 
or held over the smoke of fires prepared 
from green succulent herbs. Friction 
was greatly used to mitigate minor 
pains; stones of twelve pounds weight 
and upwards, were roUed over the afflict- 
ed parts, or violent manual exercise em- 
ployed. In setting limbs they were 
sometimes successful, though more from 
accident than skill; but in all comph- 
cated fractures, or dangerous illnesses, 
their services were worse than use- 
less. 

An individual, who hired one of this 
class, was supposed to have it in his 
power to afflict his enemies with painful 
diseases, and even cause their deaths: 
dso, to be enabled to discover the au- 
thor of his own maladies, and retort 
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There are many dipthongs, though, gen- 
erally, two vowels coming together re- 
tain their distinct and separate sounds. 
Though the letters K and L only occur 
in writing, in conversation K and T, or 
L, R and D, are synonymous. The na- 
tives of some districts using the latter, 
others the former; as Kauai or Tauai, 



Lanai or Ranai, Lono or Reno, Lii-4u^ 
Rii-rii or Dii-dii. To this vanablenesa 
in the use of these letters, is owing the 
difference of spelling among foreigners, 
of those words which have become al- 
most incorporated with the English lan- 
guage — as kapu and tabu, kalo and taro> 
kapa and tapa, and others. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Physical appearance of the Hawaiians — Chiefs- 
Habits of— Common people — Women— Marriage 
— Affinities of blood— Friendships— Salutation — 
Canaibalism— Intemperance — Treatment of sick 
— Lunatics— Aged— Infanticide- Examples of— 
Treatment of women— Taboos of food— General 
character of the Hawaiians previous to contact 
with the whites. 

Having in the preceding chapter 
sketched an outline of the original po- 
litical and religious condition of the Ha- 
waiians, it remains to speak more par- 
ticularly of their social relations, before 
entering upon their political history. 
Between the higher and lower orders 
there existed a marked difference in 
stature and appearance. The former 
were almost invariably tall, stout and 
well formed, with, as age advanced, a 
tendency to unwieldy corpulency: the 
latter were, upon the average, middle 
sized, falling somewhat short of the 
European standard. Six feet and up- 
wards were common to the stature of 
the chiefs of both sexes, with gigantic 
frames, more capable of exerting great 
strength than of endurance. It was 



said of some that they were able, by 
taking a man by the head and leg, to 
break his back across their knees. — 
From three to four hundred pounds was 
not an uncommon weight. The female 
chiefs, when young, possessed interest- 
ing and intelligent features, which, how- 
ever, soon became lost, as their bulk 
increased; fortunately for them, in the 
eyes of their lords, this but heightened 
their charms. When these were most 
matured, they became almost as help- 
less as the belles of the Celestial empire. 
The latter tottered from want of feet of 
sufficient size to support frames of 
scarcely larger proportions ; those of the 
former, though stout, were equally fee- 
ble to sustain the immense bulk above. 
Their flesh hung in deep folds about 
them; their walk was a majestic stag- 
ger; but their carriage was lofty and 
betokened an innate pride of birth and 
rank. 

No aristocracy was ever more dis- 
tinctly marked by nature. As before 
remarked, to a superficial observer, they 
might, with reason, have appeared as a 
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distinct race. The monopoly they en- 
joyed, of the good gifts of Providence, 
with the greater exercise of their men- 
tal faculties, for they did most of the 
thinking for the people, served, every 
generation, to increase the distinction 
between the two classes. The great 
personal size was doubtless partly in- 
herited, and partly the result of early 
care. The young chiefs, unless they 
otherwise desired, were always borne 
on the shoulders of attendants;''^ their 
only exercises were games, sufficient to 
excite and amuse, without greatly fa- 
tiguing ; no care or toil was theirs ; the 
abundance of the«land and sea was at 



their disposal; and, from the quantity 
they daily consumed, particularly of that 
most nutricious diet, poi, it is not sur- 
prising they gave such material evidence 
of their training. After a surfeit — a 
common case — menials were always 
ready to do that for the system, which, 
otherwise, active exercise only could 
have effected. Servants were especially 
trained to lomirlomi; a luxurious knead- 
ing or shampooing, and stretching and 
cracking the joints, exceedingly, pleasant 
withal, and operating as a gentle and 
refreshing exercise. The fatter the 
chiefs, the more they required this ope- 
ration. 




Their common position was reclining 
upon divans of fine mats, surrounded by 
a retinue, devoted solely to their phy- 
sical gratification. Some fanned, brush- 
ed away insects and held spittoons ; 
others fed them, lomi'lomied, or dressed 
their hair or persons. In short, the ex- 
tremes of activity or laziness, temper^ 
ance or sensuality, were wholly at their 
option. Ambition and apathy, super- 
stition and avarice, love and pleasure, 
by turns controlled them ; and war, 

*A favorite method of conveyance once existed, 
called Tfianele; a rude palanquin borne on the 
shoulders of four or more men. But it became un- 
fashionfible, from the following circumstance: — A 
certain extremely corpulent chief of Kauai, remark- 
able for his crabbed, petulant disposition, compelled 
his carriers to take him up and down the steepest 
precipices ; his amusement and satisfaction being 
proportionate with the difficulty of the task. How- 
ever, they retorted one day, and relieved themselves 
of their burden, by pitching him headlong over the 
steep, which put an end to him and the custom. 



priestcraft and oppression, varied by oc- 
casional acts of good nature, or the 
ebullitions of innate benevolence, which 
even such an education could not wholly 
eradicate, were the lot of their subjects. 

Among them a considerable degree 
of physical beauty existed, though on a 
less noble scale. A few might be seen 
who were models of active grace, but 
their general appearance was that of 
' hewers of wood and drawers of water.' 
They were supple, hardy and inured to 
toil; yet, cither from the debilitating ef- 
fects of the climate, or a positive phy- 
sical inferiority, the result of difference 
of food and living, incapable of the same 
endurance as the Caucasian race. 

At the present epoch, the general 
cast of features prevailing among the 
whole group, is similar to that of all 
Polynesia, and analogous to the Malay, 
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to which family of the human race thej 
doubtless belong. A considerable va- 
riety in color exists, from a light olive 
to an almost African black; the hair is 
coarse and equally dissimilar, varying 
from the straight, long black, or dark 
brown, to the crispy curl peculiar to the 
negro. This latter is comparatively 
rare, though white hair among children 
is common. A broad, open, vulgarly good 
humored countenance prevails among 
the males, and a more pleasing and en- 
gaging look with the females, but both 
bespeak the predominance of animal 
passions. Many of the latter, when 
young, are not unattractive. Though 
farther from the equator, both sexes are 
some shades darker than the Tahitians, 
Marquesans, or Ascension islanders; all 
of whom excel them in personal beauty. 
As with them, a fullness of the nostril, 
without the peculiar flatness of the 
negro, and a general thickness of lips, 
prominent and broad cheek bones, and 
narrow, high and retreating foreheads, 
resembling the Asiatic, predominate. 
Instances of deformity are not more com- 
mon than in civilized life. Their teeth 
are white, firm and regular; but their 
eyes are generally bloodshot, which 
once was considered a personal attrac- 
tion. The hands of the females are 
soft and well made, with tapering fingers. 
At maturity, which takes place from ten 
to twelve years of age, they present 
slight figures, which however soon dis- 
appear and are succeeded by stoutness 
which in their eyes is the greater charm. 
No regular marriage ceremonies ex- 
isted, though, on such occasions, it was 
cu8t<»&ary for the bridegroom to cast a 
piece of cloth on the bride, in the pre- 
sence of her family. A feast was then 
furnished by the friends of both parties. 
The number of wives depended upon the 
inclination of the man, and his ability to 
support them. Though the common 
men usually lived with one woman, who 
performed household labors, no binding 
tie existed; each party consulting their 
wishes for change, joining or separating, 
as they agreed or disagreed. As a 
general thing, there was no such senti- 
ment as chastity; sensual desires were 
gratified as choice prompted ; their only 
rules being their wishes, modified by 



jealousy or fear. The very reverse of 
christian morality prevailed in this re- 
spect, for it was considered a meanness 
for a man or woman to refuse, a solici- 
tation for sensual gratification. Visitors 
of equal or greater rank than their hosts, 
were accommodated with women, as a 
necessary exercise of hospitality. But 
the wives of the chiefs were guarded 
with great care, to prevent their indulg*- 
ing in too great license. 

Some sentiments relative toconnubtal 
fidelity prevailed which may be said to 
have bordered on morality, or rather 
served in this respect to distinguish them 
from the mere brute. The idea con- 
nected with marriage in their minds is 
well indicated by the term used to ex- 
press it — hoao — literally to try one anoth- 
er. After the parties had lived together 
awhile mutually pleased, it was con- 
sidered disgraceful to separate, though 
it was common for those without children 
to do so; children being considered a 
strong link, not so much for fidelity as 
for perpetuity. Wives on the slightest 
suspicion of their husbands were subject 
to very cruel treatment and were often 
severely injured. Even Kamehameha's 
queens formed no exception to this sys- 
tem of family discipline and the highest 
females of the land bore marks about 
their persons of the jealous brutality of 
their lords. 

Adultery, without the consent of the 
husband, was viewed as a crime. Kame- 
hameha, in 1809, strangled Kanihonui, 
a high chief, for this offence with Kaahu- 
manu, even at the risk of a rebellion ; 
and later still, suspecting one of his 
priests of a similar practice, he laid a 
trap for him by which he was exposed. 
He was immediately executed. 

Children were betrothed when quite 
young, and were then sacredly guarded 
by their parents from intercourse with 
others; a practice which being quite 
common, operated as some restraint on 
universal licentiousness. Common and 
frequent prostitution was considered in 
some degree disreputable and it was 
enjoined by the better class of parents 
on their sons to avoid it. 

Family alliances among the chiefs^ 
or, more properly speaking, connections, 
were of the most intricate and shocking 
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nature. Cui^om obliged the highest 
chief to marry the next in rank; con- 
sequently, brothers and sisters, fuU 
cousins, nieces and uncles, nephews 
and aunts, frequently exercised towards 
each other the relations of husband and 
wife. The most complex affinities 
arose from this unnatural law. This 
resulted rather from an arbitrary poli- 
tical custom than desire, as incest in 
general was considered disgraceful. In 
such cfises, the parties cohabited but 
seldom, and frequently the marriage was 
scarcely more than nominal. The high- 
est female chiefs enjoyed the same con- 
nubial privileges, as to the selection and 
number of those of the other sex. Some- 
times father and son were husbands of 
the same wife. 

Notwithstanding this general sexual 
laxity, instances of love and affection 
were not uncommon. The exchange of 
names was the strongest proof of friend- 
ship ; and a partiality thus established, 
entitled the recipients mutually to ex- 
ercise the utmost freedom of persons or 
property. If they were chiefs, their de- 
pendents acknowledged this ideal rela- 
tionship, by the same homage and ser- 
vices. Or, if a chief thus adopted an 
inferior, his influence in household mat- 
ters was scarcely less than his patrons. 
An embrace with the noses touching, 
was the most afiectionate mode of salu- 
tation. 

Some doubt formerly existed, whether 
cannibalism ever prevailed in the group. 
The natives themselves manifested a 
degree of shame, horror and confusion, 
when questioned upon the subject, that 
led Cook and his associates, without any 
direct evidence of the fact, to believe in 
its existence ; but later voyagers disputed 
this conclusion. The confessions of 
their own historians, and the general 
acknowledgment of the conunon people, 
have now established it beyond a doubt; 
though, for some time previous to Cook's 
visit, it had gradually decreased, until 
scarcely a vestige, if any, of the horrible 
custom remained. This humanizing im- 
provement, so little in accordance with 
their other customs, was a pleasing trait 
in their national character. It may have 
been the result of instruction and ex- 
ample derived from the earliest Euro- 
7 



pean visitors, or a self-conviction of its 
own abomination. Be that as it may, a 
public sentiment of disgust in regard to 
it prevailed at that period, highly credit- 
able to them as a nation, and distinguish- 
ed them from their cotemporaries of 
New Zealand, the Marquesas, and even 
from the more polished Tahitian. Many 
generations gone by, it was not uncom- 
mon for them to indulge, afler the close 
of a battle, in the fierce and bloody de- 
light of roasting their slain enemies, and 
devouring their flesh like ravenous wild 
dogs,, as the sweetest and most gl<mfying 
consummation of revenge. Later still, 
it was confined to certain robber chief- 
tans, who infested mountain paths, and 
the recesses of forests, from which they 
sallied forth — ^the terror of the less fero- 
cious inhabitants — slaying, plundering, 
and gorging, like vultures, upon the flesh 
of their victims. As of the ghouls, and 
monstrous creations of eastern tales, a 
superstitious dread of their haunts pre- 
vailed, which the marvelous tales spread 
abroad of their prowess and cruelty, 
served to increase. The warrior be- 
came famous who dared beard these 
' lions in their dens.' If successful, his 
name, with all the eclat of the knight 
errant of the days of chivalry, was cele- 
brated in song and dance for many gen- 
erations. 

In the use of awa, a liquor manufac- 
tured from the piper methysticum, the 
chiefs were exceedingly intemperate. 
Its effects were very pernicious, cover- 
ing the body with a white scurf, or 
scaliness, like the scurvy, inflaming the 
eyes, and causing premature decrepi- 
tude. It was also taken as a medicine, 
and was supposed to be an effectual 
remedy for corpulence. No other in- 
toxicating liquor was known. 

Lunatics were occasionally treated 
with attention and respect, being sup- 
posed to be inspired by some god; but 
more commonly they shared the fate of 
the aged and sick, as objects of con- 
tempt, ridicule and even cruelty. Hea- 
then charity has little respect for those 
unable to help themselves; hence the 
defonned, dependent, foolish and blind, 
were made the cruel sport of idlers or 
lefl to perish. Age and helplessness 
were frequently cast out from homes 
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wfakh their own hands had reared, and 
abandoned to die by the road-side, un- 
cared for and unpitied by neighbor or 
relative*. The more mercifnl children 
gave the finishing stroke at once and 
left their corpses the prey of prowling 
dogs. 

Humanity to the aged and afflicted 
could not be expected from those whose 
* tender mercies were cruelty' to their 
own offspring. INfultitudes were yearly 
destroyed before birth, by means which 
will not bear record, and which caused 
permanent injury to the mother. As 
many, perhaps, were murdered weeks, 
months and even years after they saw 
the light. Parents had authority of life 
and death over their young, accountable 
to no one. Infanticide was more preva- 
lent among the poorer classes than the 
rich. Whim, expediency or fear of 
diminishing their personal charms, to 
them were adequate motives, to doom 
their young to a barbarous death. The 
poor destroyed many of their children to 
avoid the expense or trouble of rearing 
them. Other classes, from laziness, ill 
humor, or to gratify a malignant dispo- 
sition. When a quarrel arose between 
the parents, the child was liable to be 
/ sacrificed. A case happened on Ha- 
waii, in regard to a boy seven years of 
age. Both parties became frantic with 
rage ; the father seized the child by the 
wrists with one hand, and the legs in 
the other, and with one stroke broke its 
back across his knee, and threw the 
mangled corpse at the feet of his wife. 
The child was his own; no one could 
have interfered to prevent or punish. 
Some spared two or three, but more 
destroyed all but one. It was some- 
times done by strangling, and often by 
burying the innocent sufferers alive; 
both parents uniting in trampling the 
earth over the form of their murdered 
babe, the floor of their own hut not un- 
frequently being the grave. Those who 
indulged in such a fiendish disposition, 
it is said, destroyed, upon an average, 
two-th^'ds of their children. For the 
credit of humanity, it is to be hoped that 
it was not so prevalent, as some recent 
writers have supposed; or else its in- 
crease was latterly great. Numbers of 
women are to be found, who confess to 



the murder of from three to six and eight 
children. Females being considered as 
less useful than males, were more often 
destroyed. 

Cook, in his account of Kauai, praises 
their parental affection and kindness. 
But mere voyagers are liable to err 
greatly in their estimate of a peo|^ 
whom they see but transiently and with 
whom intercourse is embarassed from 
ignorance of their tongue. More an- 
thentic records, and subsequent ex- 
aminations, have proved inftmticide, m 
all its horrible shades, to have been a 
common custom. Not perhaps to such 
an extent as, by itself, to occasion a 
great decrease of population, though 
joined with other causes, it produced 
sad results. Tenderness to the living 
was not to be increased by the exercise 
of so fell a passion. Hawaiian parents 
had a kind of animal affection for their 
ofispring, which, like any instinct, not 
governed by reason, was as often inju- 
rious as beneficial. The ill effects of 
this were apparent in their education. 
There was no regular family discipline; 
a caress or blow being the only reward 
or punishment. It was a common prac- 
tice to give away children, towards 
whom a community of feeling, the re- 
sult of the very promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes, must necessarily have ex- 
isted. Children could seldom determine 
their real parents. Dogs and swine 
were quite as frequently objects of fond- 
ness, and often allowed more indulgences 
and better food than fell to the lot of 
their biped companions; their mothers' 
breasts giving suck to the brute in pre- 
ference to the immortal being. 

The cleanliness of the islanders has 
been much praised, but equally without 
reason. Frequent bathing kept their 
persons in tolerable order, but the same 
filthy clothing was worn while it would 
hold together. The lodgings of the 
common orders were shared with the 
brutes, and their bodies a common re- 
ceptacle of vermin. All, of every age 
and sex, herded in common; the same 
mat beneath them at night, and the same 
tapa above. If a fly perchance alighted 
on their food, their delicate stomachs 
became sick ; but the same sensitive 
organ found delicious morsels in the 
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raw, uncleaned entrails of animals or 
ish; and the choicest of ^ all, in vermin 
flicked from each others hair. 

Oppressive as were the laws to the 
HEMm, they were far more so upon the 
women. Their sex was but an addi- 
tional motive for insult and tyranny. 
The right of blood gave to the highest 
female the power to rule ; but she, 
equally with the humblest dependent, 
was subject to the iron law of the * ta- 
boos.' Neither could eat with men; 
their houses and their labors were dis- 
tinct ; their aliment was separately pre- 
pared. A female child from birth to 
death was allowed no food that had 
touched its father's dish. The choicest 
o£ animal and vegetable products were 
reserved for the male child; for the fe- 
male the poorest ; while the use of many 
kkids, such as pork, turtle, shark, ba- 
nanas and cocoanut, were altogether in- 
terdicted. Woman was made bitterly 
to ieel her sexual degradation. She 
was excused from no labors, excepting 
such as were altogether too arduous for 
her weaker frame. Thus her lot became 
even worse than that of her sex general- 
ly in the southern groups. 

In the preceding pages it has been 
my endeavor to draw a just outline of 
the native government, religion, man- 
ners and customs, as they existed prior 
to the discovery of Cook. In some 
points, but little change has been expe- 
rienced to the present day, while in 
others the alteration has been total. To 
trace the history of the progress from 
its primary causes; the influences of 
commerce, and of civilized man in the 
gradual development of civilization and 
Christianity among this benighted race; 
and to present, in a forcible light, the 
contrast between the past and present, 
will be the attempt of future chapters. 
Modem history affords no more interest- 
ing picture than this peaceful and tri- 
umphant revolution. Its action has been 
but partially underi^ood and represent- 
ed. Civilization and Christianity have 
each their interested advocates, who 
endeavor to build up their favorite sys- 
tems at mutual expense. Their influ- 
ence has been generally presented as 
that of rival institutions; the destruction 
of one to be the erection of the other. 



Both views are equally apart from truth. 
The Hawaiian character in its gen- 
eral caste, uninfluenced by either of the 
above causes, may be thus summed up. 
From childhood no pure social aflections 
were inculcated. Existence was due 
rather to accident than design. If 
spared by a parent's hand, a boy lived 
to become the victim of a priest, an of- 
fering to a blood-loving deity, or to ex- 
perience a living death from preter- 
natural fears: — a slave, not only to his 
own superstitions, but to the terrors and 
caprices of his chief. He was not to 
know freedom either in life or property, 
but in its stead a pitiless tyranny, reap- 
ing where it had not sown. To him ex- 
isted no social circle to purify by kindly 
aflections ; no moral teachings enkindled 
a love of truth, no revelation cheered 
his earthly course, or brightened future 
hopes. Thefl, lying, drunkenness, re- 
veling, treachery, revenge, lewdness, 
infanticide and murder, were familiar to 
his youth and too often became the prac- 
tices of his manhood. Guilt was meas- 
ured by success or failure. Justice was 
but retaliation, and the law itself array- 
ed each man's hand against his brother. 
Games and amusements were but means 
of gambling and sensual excitement. 
An individual selfishness which sought 
present gratification, momentary pleas- 
ure, or lasting results, regardless of un- 
holy measures or instruments, was the 
all-predominating passion. The most 
attractive quality of the Hawaiian, it 
cannot be called a virtue, was a kind of 
easy, listless, good nature, never to be 
depended upon when their interests or 
passions were aroused. Instances of a 
better disposition were sometimes dis- 
played, and occasional gleams of hu- 
manity, among which may be mentioned 
friendship, and a hospitality common to « 
all rude nations, where the distinctions 
of property are but slightly understood, 
enlivened their dark characters; but 
these were sufficient only to redeem 
their title to humanity, and not make us 
altogether * blush and hide our heads,' 
to own ourselves fellow-men. Individu- 
als there were who rose above this level 
of degradation ; but their lives served to 
render more prominent the vices of the 
remainder. La Perouse, though fresh 
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from the Rousseau school of innocence 
of savage life thus, perhaps, a little too 
broadly, expressed his opinion: * The 
most daring rascals of Europe are less 
hypocritical than these natives. All 
their caresses were false. Their phy- 
siognomy does not express a single sen- 
timent of truth. The object most to be 
suspected is he who has just received a 
present, or who appears to be the most 
earnest in rendering a thousand little 
services.'— Vol. 1, p. 877. 

These islanders possessed a callous- 
ness to pain, wonderful to the more de- 
licately reared' white man. A like in- 
sensibility pervaded their moral system. 
Those who live in dangerous climates, 
or among alarming natural phenomena, 
manifest a surprising indifference to the 
surrounding dangers, and engage in the 
pleasures of life with more than ordinary 
zest. The native, thoughtless of the 
morrow, careless of results and habitu- 
ated to scenes of death, enjoyed his 
animal pleasures with a heartiness which 
vigorous health alone could give. By 
this many were deceived into the opinion 
that they were a happy, cheerful and 
simple race. 

Their joys and griefs were equally 
ephemeral; tears of sorrow could follow 
in quick succession peals of laughter, 
and both give way to an almost immov- 
able apathy. Such happiness as a 
moral degradation which the world else 
where might equal but not excel, was 
indeed theirs. So dark were their con- 
ceptions of one of the most pleasurable 
emotions of the heart, gratitude, that 
there was found in their language no 
word to express the sentiment. As far 
as a language affords an index of the 
heart of a nation theirs presented a 
most deplorable picture. Prolific in 
epithets expressive of every degree and 
shade of vice and crime, copious in 
illustrations of the actions of the mere 
animal man, it was barren of words to 
convey correct ideas of virtue and rec- 
titude. Their language, according to 
Dibble, could not even * describe a man 
of common faithfulness and honesty and 
was incapable of expressing, without 
much ambiguity and confusion, the com- 
mon notions of right and wrong.' In 
losing all just conceptions of Deity, they 



had equally lost the power of expressing 
the attributes of love and goodness. So 
completely had the flood of iniquity 
which deluged the land swept away the 
vocabulary of moral sentiments, in their 
simple abstract forms, that not an un- 
corrupted remnant remained. Either 
oblivion had buried them, or corruption 
had so changed their nature as to leave 
no trace of their original brightness be- 
hind. The nussionaries were put to 
great straits in making the truths of the 
gospel at all intelligible, and with all 
their labor, for sotne time the grossest 
notions prevailed. Besides creating 
terms expressive of the meaning of the 
gospel, they were obliged to create cor- 
responding ideas, in Hawaiian minds, 
before their meaning could be rightly 
comprehended; and even now, no small 
obstacle is presented to their success in 
imparting just conceptions of the reveal- 
ed will of Grod, by the operation of the 
remains of that moral ignorance which 
the natives themselves very expressively 
designate as 'dark-heartedness.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Visits to the Hawaiian Islands preyious to Oook^ 
Anson^s chart— Spaniards acquainted with Ha- 
waii—Traditions of a priest — Landing of Eu- 
ropeans between 1535 and 1560— Shipwreck at 
Kealakeakua bay— Ships seen— First appearanoe 
of Cook— His reception— Astonishment of island- 
ers— Effects of visit— War on Maui— Cook's re- 
appearance—First notice of Eamehameha — 
Cook's arrival at Kealakeakua bay— His deifica- 
tion — Remarks — Native hospiialiU'— Thefts — 
Cook's desecration of the temple — Growing dis- 
like of natives — Ships sail — Return — Succeeding 
events — Cook's death — Ledyard's account — Na- 
tive do.— Review of proceedings — Recovery of 
bones — Peace — Departure of ships — Touch at 
Oahu — Arrive at Kauai — Wars — Attacked by na- 
tives — Visit Niihau — Final departure. 

There are substantial reasons for 
believing that the Hawaiian Islands 
were visited by Europeans two centuries 
or more before the era of Cook. Among 
the natives the knowledge of such events 
has been perpetuated in numerous tra- 
ditions, which coincide with so much 
collateral evidence as to place it beyond 
doubt. It is impossible to ascertain the 
precise time of these visits, thoughffrom 
the reigns to which they are referred, 
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and the few particulars which have been 
|H«served relative to them, they must 
have been long anterior to that of the 
English navigator. If their original dis- 
coverers were the Spaniards, as is high- 
ly probable, they were acquainted with 
their position previous to the seven- 
teenth century. According to an old 
authority, Quiros sighted them in 1696, 
in a voyage from Manila to New Spain. 
In a chart of that period, taken by Ad- 
miral Anson from a Spanish galleon, a 
cluster of islands called La Mesa, Los 
MajoSy La Desgraciada, is found de- 
lineated, in the same latitude as the 
Hawaiian Islands, and bearing the same 
relative situation to Roca Partida as on 
modem charts, though several hundred 
miles farther eastward. As the Spanish 
charts of that time were not remarkable 
for accuracy, the discoveries of Q,uiros, 
Mendi^ia and others, in the Pacific, 
being also placed in the same relative 
nearness to the coast of America, this 
may have been an error, either of calcu- 
lation, the engravers, or of design. 
Lying directly in the course of their 
rich Manila galleons, they would have 
afforded a secure retreat for the bucca- 
neers and their numerous naval ene- 
mies ; consequently it would have been a 
matter of policy to have confined the 
knowledge of their situation to their own 
commanders navigating these seas. As 
their number was small, rarely more 
than one ship annually following that 
track, it is no matter of surprise that 
they should have become forgotten, or 
perhaps the memory of them revived 
only at intervals, by their being seen at 
a distance. Their first visitors must 
have discovered that there were no 
mineral treasures to reward a conquest ; 
and little else in those days sufficed to 
tempt the Spanish hidalgo to new scenes 
of adventure and hardship. The name 
of one. Mesa, which means table, agrees 
very well with the flat appearance of 
Mauna Loa on Hawaii, seen at a great 
distance. Captain King, in approach- 
ing it, called it 'table-land.' The fact 
that no other group of islands exists in 
their vicinity strengthens the supposition 
in regard to the identity of the cluster 
upon the Spanish chart, with the modern 
Hawaiian Islands. 



We must look for further proof from 
the aborigines themselves. Cook found 
in the possession of the natives of Kauai 
two pieces of iron; one a portion of a 
hoop, and the other appeared to be part 
of the blade of a broadsword. The 
knowledge and use of iron was generally 
known. These relics may have been 
the fruit of the voyages of the natives 
themselves, to some of the islands more 
to the westward, which had be^i visited 
by Europeans, or they may have drifted 
ashore attached to some portion of a 
wreck. But it is more probable that 
they were left by foreigners themselves, 
a supposition which coincides with tra- 
ditions. The long time which had elapsed 
since their first arrival and the small 
store of property brought with them, 
would naturally account for so little hav- 
ing survived the multifarious purposes, 
to which, from its great utility, it was 
applied. The value attached to these 
foreign articles must have led to fre- 
quent contests for their possession, which 
would greatly add to their chances of 
being lost. 

Tradition states that ships were seen, 
many generations back, to pass the 
islands at a distance. They were call- 
ed moku, ' islands, ' a name which ves- 
sels of every description have since re- 
tained. 

We have several accounts of the ar- 
rival of different parties of foreigners. 
In the reign of Kahoukapu a kahuna, 
* priest,' arrived at Kohala, the north- 
west point of Hawaii. He was a white 
man, and brought with him a large and 
a small idol, which by his teachings and 
persuasions, were enrolled in the Ha- 
waiian calendar of gods and a temple 
erected for them. Paao, such was his 
name, soon acquired power and influ- 
ence, which he exercised in the cause of 
humanity, by inducing the king to spare 
the life of one of his sons who had been 
ordered to execution. 

Kahoukapu reigned eighteen genera- 
tions of kings previous to Kamehameha 
I. As few died natural deaths, their 
reigns were short, probably not averag- 
ing above ten to fifteen years each. If 
such were the case, it would bring the 
arrival of Paao to somewhere between 
the years 1530 and 1600, a period bri' 
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liant in the annals of Spanish maritime 
discovery in the Pacific* From 1568 
to 1595, Mendana crossed the ocean 
twice, and fell in with several groups. 
Quiros, a few years afterward, discov- 
ered Tahiti, New Hebrides and many 
other islands. It is not an unreasonable 
conjecture to suppose that some zealous 
friar, at his own request, was left upon 
Hawaii, in the hope of converting the 
natives to the Roman Catholic faith, or 
he may have been the sole survivor of a 
shipwreck. The idols were possibly an 
image and crucifix, though no traces of 
the latter have been discovered. 

Opili, the son of Paao, succeeded him 
in his religious offices. During his life 
a party of white men are said to have 
landed on the southwest part of the 
island, and gone inland, and taken up 
their abode in the mountains. The na- 



^Die^o de Becerra, and Hernando de Grijalva, 
sailed irom MeKico in 1533, and discovered an 
island in the South Seas, situated in 20"^ 30' north 
latitude, and about 100^ we*t longitude from Paris, 
Avhich they called St. Thomas island. The latter 
di8covered[ the islands now called the Revilla- 
giffedos. 

Juan Gaeian, in 1542, discovered between the 
ninth and twentieth degrees of north latitude, and 
in various longitudes, several clusters of islands, 
which he named the Coral, Garden and Sailor 
islands. It is not improbable that the Hawaiian 
Islands were visited during this period. The lati- 
tude in both instances agrees with their situation ; 
but the attempt to identify them with c.ertainty 
must prove futile, from the meagreness of the 
journals, and the great inaccuracies in longitudinal 
observations. It was a matter of policy with the 
Court of Madrid, at the end of the 16th century, to 
suppress journals of discoveries, or so discourage 
explorations that private adventurers rarely were 
able to enter upon them. 

* The Manila ships are the only ones which have 
traversed this vast ocean, except a French straggler 
or two ; and during near two ages in which this 
trade has been carried on, the Spaniards have with 
the greatest care $ecreted all sccounts of their voy- 
ages.' — Introduction to Auson's Voyages, page 15 : 
London, 1748. 

La Perouse is of opinion, that the Coral islands 
of Gaetan were the Sandwich Islands. G^tan de- 
scribes them as affording neither gold nor silver, but 
abounding in cocoanut trees, inhabited by a race of 
naked savages, and smrouiided with coral reefs. 
This is a plausible conjecture, as he took his de- 
parture from the port of Nativity, Mexico, in 20«' 
north latitude, and sailed due westy 900 leagues, 
which would bring him directly to the present Ha- 
waiian Islands. The latitude of the Grarden islands 
is given as between nine and eleven degrees north. 
As there are no islands in that position to corres- 
pend with the description, and in sailing due west 
ne would not be likely to have fallen six hundred 
miles to the south, it is highly probable that the 
latitude ascribed was a typographical, if not an in- 
tentional error. Change the aegrees to the 19th 
and 21st, and the true latitude is found, while the 
distance west gives the correct longitude. 



tives viewed them with myia^erious dread, 
doubtful whether they were of divine or 
merely human origin. Opili was sent 
for, and his advice asked as to the man- 
ner of opening an intercourse and pro- 
pitiating them. By his directions great 
quantity of provisions were prepared 
and sent them, in solemn procession. 
Opili, with several others of distinction, 
walked at the head of the party, bear- 
ing white flags, symbolical of their 
peaceful intentions. The Grangers see- 
ing this, ventured from their retreat. 
The baked pigs and potatoes and other 
dainties were deposited on the ground, 
and the earners retreated a short dis- 
tance. When the foreigners approach- 
ed, Opili spoke to them. The presents 
were gladly received, and a conversa- 
tion, the particulars of which unf(H*tu- 
nately were not preserved, kept up for 
some time. It seems that Opili con- 
versed freely with them, which was sup- 
posed by the natives to have been owing 
to a miraculous gifl of language, but he 
probably had acquired from his father 
some knowledge of his tongue. The 
strangers were ever after regarded as 
gods, and treated with the utmost respect, 
though they did not remain on the island. 
Tradition states not how they embarked. 
The principal personage was called ma^ 
lahini; this term is still common to the 
Marquesan, Society and Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and is used to designate a stran- 
ger, guest or visitor. 

Another, and more precise tradition, 
relates that a few years after the de- 
parture of the former party, another ar- 
rived at Kealakeakua bay, on the west 
side of Hawaii. Their boat had no 
masts or sails, but was painted, and an 
awning was spread over the stern. They 
were all clad in white and yellow cloth, 
and one wore a plumed hat. At his 
side hung along knife, '|>a^,' which 
term is still applied to a sword. 

This party remained, and formed 
amicable alliances with the natives, and 
by their superior skill and knowledge, 
soon rose to be chiefs and famed war- 
riors, and for a considerable period gov- 
erned Hawaii. 

In the reign of Kealiiokaloa, son of 
Umi, thirteen generations of kings before 
Cook's arrival, which, according to the 
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previous calcalatioii, would bring it near 
the year 1620, a vessel, called by the 
natives Konaliloha, arrived at Pale 
Keei, on the south side of Kealakeakua 
bay, Hawaii. Here, by some accident, 
she was drawn into the surf and totally 
wrecked. The captain, Kukanaloa, and 
a white woman, said to be his sister, 
were the only persons who were saved. 
Upon reaching the beach, either from 
fear of the inhabitants, to return thanks 
for their safety, or perhaps from sorrow, 
they prostrated themselves, and remain- 
ed a long time in that position. Where 
this took place is known at the present 
day, by the appellation of Kulou, bow- 
ing down. The shipwrecked strangers 
were hospitably received, invited to the 
dwellings of the natives, and food placed 
before them. As runs the tradition, the 
following question was asked, ' have 
you ever seen this kind of food?* To 
which they replied, * we have it grow- 
ing in our country.' By what means 
they thus freely conversed, it is not 
known, though the Opili before men- 
tioned may have again acted as inter- 
preter. Bananas, bread fruit, and ohias, 
* wild apples,' were given them, which 
they eat with much satisfaction. They 
fcHrmed connections with the native Ha- 
watians, and gave birth to a mixed race, 
from which a number of chiefs and com- 
mon people are said to have descended. 
Kaikioewa, the late governor of Kauai, 
was reputed to have been one of their 
descendants. It would now be a matter 
of much interest to know the actual fate 
of this, the first white woman who land- 
ed on these shores; but more than the 
above will probably never be known. 

Another statement speaks of two ves- 
sels wrecked on the northeast coast of 
Hawaii, and that none of the crews 
were saved, being either lost in the surf 
or murdered as soon as they landed.* 

There is a tradition extant of a ship 
that touched at Maui about this period, 



*Kotzebue, in his last 'Voyage around the World,' 
alludes to two anchors which were said to have 
been found at Hawaii, and were presumed to have 
belonged to one of those yessels. No other author 
mentions the circumstance, nor have I been able to 
gather any light upon the subject from the native 
accounts, though it is not at all improbable that 
such did exist, and have since been buried in the 
sand, or overgrown in the coral reef. 



and it is possible upon further examina- 
tion, the same or others were seen at 
the leeward islands, as one could not be 
visited without a knowledge being ob- 
tained of their neighbors. In clear 
weather, from certain points, several 
islands are within the range of the eye. 

Though these traditions are somewhat 
inconsistent in a few particulars, they 
are quite as explicit as those that re- 
late to their national history. The last 
of these visits can be referred to a period 
nearly a century and a half prior to 
Cook's arrival; a time quite sufficient 
to have dimmed the recollection of events 
and thrown a mystery over the whole. 
Enough has been preserved to establish 
the fact that centuries since, vessels 
visited these islands, and parties of white 
men landed on them and left progeny, 
whose descendants are distinguished 
even to this day, by their lighter i^in, 
and brown or red curly hair, called eku, 
A party of white men called Hea, are 
said to have roamed wild in the moun- 
tains, occasionally making inroads upon 
the more fertile districts, much to the 
terror of the inhabitants, particularly 
the females. 

The graceful form of the helmets and 
the elegance of the feathered mantles, 
so unlike the usual rude arts of the 
islanders, bearing as they did a striking 
resemblance, in form, to those formerly 
worn among the Spaniards, would seem 
to have derived their origin from visitors 
of that nation. If they were not origi- 
nally the result of European taste, they 
formed a singular deviation from the 
general costume of Pol3Tiesia. The skill 
displayed in their martial manoeuvres, 
their phalanxes of bristling spears, their 
well drawn up lines of battle, all savor 
of foreign improvement, and may be 
ascribed to hints received from those, 
who, like waifs, were cast upon their 
shores, and to which they were the fore- 
runners of a civilization destined event- 
ually to spread over the whole group. 
How far their influence may have ex- 
tended in improving other arts, it is im- 
possible to ascertain; but some, parti- 
cularly the good taste and pretty pat- 
terns found among their cloths, the fine 
polish of their wooden bowls, appear to 
have owed their perfection to a similar 
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cause. That a few rude sailors or ad- 
venturers should not have been able to 
have revolutionized their system of re- 
ligion, even if inclined, is not strange; 
though doubtless their influence, com- 
pared with the bloody superstitions 
among which they were thus cast, was 
in some degree humanizing. In Paao, 
the priest, we perceive this principle 
forcibly illustrated in preventing the 
death of a doomed man. This individual 
having been the son of the king, may 
have been the reason of its being record- 
ed in their traditions, while less con- 
spicuous cases of merciful interference 
were forgotten in the long catalogue of 
succeeding cruelties and crimes."^ 

I have already alluded to the strik- 
ing analogies between many of their re- 
ligious customs and traditions and those 
of early Jewish rites and scriptures. It 
is impossible to say that even these 
were not derived from these Grangers 
in their attempt to impress upon them a 
purer ritual and better faith. But the 
fact that we find in their traditions no 
traces of ideas of a triune deity, of an 
earth-born Savior and of the virgin Mary 
and other prominent points more likely 
to have been preached to savages by 
Roman Catholics than an observance of 
the ceremonies of Judaism, leads either 
to the conclusion that if once heard 
they have since been wholly forgotten, 
or we must refer those customs and tra- 
ditions to a period which it would be 
vain even to hope to penetrate with the 
probability of arriving at any solution of 
so interesting an historical inquiry. 

To whatever extent these islands may 
have been known to the Spanish navi- 
gators or stragglers across the vast Pa- 
cific, from the earlier part of the six- 
teenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, who from ignorance or design, 
left the world unacquainted with their 
importance, it does not detract from the 
credit due to the energy and ability dis- 



*A number of Hawaiian words are somewhat 
analoepus to the Spanish, and may have been de- 
riTcd from them, though it is only the fact of their 
former intercourse that throws any probability upon 
this conjecture. Ponoj good, fair or just, could 
without much change haye been derived from the 
Spanish buenOf or the Portugese, bonOy both of 
which have the same signification. PokOf short, is 
like the Spanish poco, little. 



played by their English successor. Cap- 
tain Cook. He was probably unaware 
of their true position; and if to Coluna- 
bus the discovery of America is to be at- 
tributed, equally to Cook is that of the 
Hawaiian group. Both were simf^y 
rediscoveries; the former owing rather 
to the comprehensive genius of a mind 
that dared to originate and soar beyond 
his age; the latter, from actively pur- 
suing the track of discovery, and infusing 
into its course renewed life and vigor. 
In following other and important designs, 
he was brought in contact with this 
valuable group.'*^ 

So long a period had elapsed since 
the eyes of the natives had been greeted 
with sights foreign to their own islands, 
that the memory of them had become 
obscure, and perhaps with the generality 
forgotten. The appearance of Cook's 
ships, when he first made Niihau and 
Kauai, on the 19th of January, 1778, 
was to their unsophisticated senses, 
novel, fearful and interesting. Canoes 
filled with wondering occupants, ap- 
proached, but no inducement could pre- 
vail upon them to go on board, though 
they were not averse to barter. Iron 
was the only article prized in exchange; 
the use of other things was unknown 
and even ornaments at first despised. 



'^'It has been suggested that Cook had possession 
of Anson's chart, and expected, by sailing in the 
course he took, to fall in with land. He actually 
inquired of the naiives of Tahiti if any islands lay 
to the north of them. In his journal no great sur- 
prise is evinced at disooTering land in that direc- 
tion, though had he been a few miles further to the 
west, he would have passed it unseen ; and it is 
natural to suppose, that so distinguished a navi- 
ffator had examined all cbaru and voyages, calcQ- 
lated to throw any light upon the track he was pur- 
suing. The knowledge that a group of islands did 
exist somewhere in the North Paeific, which he 
successfully sought for, is more to his credit than if 
accident alone occasioned the discovery; but to 
adknowledge no assistance from the labors of others, 
and to endeavor to appropriate to himself the sole 
honor of the adventure, is unworthy of either him 
or his biocrraphers. A silence in regard to the 
maritime efforts of his predecessors, is observable 
throughout his journals. In the map of the world 
attached to Anson's Voya^s, published in 1748, the 
Sandwich Islands are delineated under their Span- 
ish appellations, correct as to latitude, and but ten 
degrees too far to the west. Another island, St. 
Francisco, is placed within one degree of the true 
position 01 Hawaii, and from its extent, corresponds 
well with that island. To believe that Cook was 
ignorant of this map, or had not read with attention 
so popular a work as was then Anson's Voyages, is 
to accuse him of unpardonable negligence in acquir- 
ing knowledge proper to his profession. 
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On the following evening, the ships 
came to anchor in Waimea bay, on the 
south side of Kauai. As the islanders 
were not generally apprised of their ar- 
rival until morning, their surprise was 
then extreme. They asked of one 
another, * what is this great thing with 
branches?* Some replied, ' it is a forest 
which has moved into the sea.' This 
idea filled them with consternation. — 
Eaneonea and Keawe, the chief rulers, 
sent men to examine the wonderful ma- 
chines, who returned and reported abun- 
dance of iron, which gave them much 
joy. Their description of the persons 
of the seamen was after this manner: 
* foreheads white, bright eyes, rough 
garments, their speech unknown, and 
their heads horned like the moon ; ' sup- 
posing their hats to be a part of their 
heads. Some conjectured them to be 
women. The report of the great quan- 
tity of iron seen on board the ships, ex- 
cited the cupidity of the chiefs, and one 
of their warriors volunteered to seize it, 
saying, ' I will go and take it, as it is 
my business to plunder.' He went, and 
in the attempt was fired upon and killed. 

In the account of the commencement 
of the intercourse between the two races, 
I adhere principally to the description 
since given by the native historians, of 
the sensations and singular ideas pro- 
duced in the minds of their ancestors, 
1^ the novel appearance of the strangers. 
It is seldom, where the disparity of pow- 
er and knowledge is great, that both 
sides are heard. In this instance, the 
knowledge of writing, acquired before 
that generation had altogether passed 
away, served to preserve the memory 
and incidents of the strange events, 
fresh in the minds of their children, and 
has given to the world the opportunity 
to draw just inferences from mutual re- 
lations. Both dwell with emphasis upon 
those circumstances which to each were 
the most surprising ; though from the 
greater novelty, the astonishment was 
far more among the natives than their 
visitors, and they have recorded in their 
simple narratives, many trifling circum- 
stances which were not thought worthy 
of place in the more enlightened ac- 
counts. 

Cook does not mention the death of 
8 



the warrior-thief, but states that on the 
evening before the ships anchored, he 
sent some boats ashore to select a 
watering-place. The party, upon land- 
ing, were pressed upon by the natives, 
who attempted to seize their arms, oars 
and other articles, in consequence of 
which, the commanding officer gave 
orders to fire, which was done and one 
man killed. This produced no hos- 
tility from the natives, as it accorded 
with their own ideas of justifiable re* 
taliation. 

Throughout all the intercourse, though 
the natives manifested the greatest re- 
spect and kindness toward their visitors, 
and both parties indulged in a lucrative 
trade, yet their propensity for thieving 
was continually manifested. Perfectly 
ready to yield their own property or per- 
sons to the gratification of the whites, it 
was but natural that, without any sense 
of shame or wrong, they should desire 
the same liberties. Theft or lyii^ were 
to them no crimes. Success in either 
was a virtue, and it was not until sev^ 
eral severe lessons, in regard to the 
enormity of the former had been receiv- 
ed, that their discretion got the better of 
temptation. 

During the visit, which lasted but a 
few days, the commander manifested a 
laudable humanity, in endeavoring to 
shield the population from the evil ef- 
fects which so inevitably result from 
connection between foreign seamen and 
the native females. But his eflTorts were 
vain. If the discipline of his own crew 
could have been strictly enforced, the 
eagerness of the women was not to be 
repressed. The native history thus ac- 
counts for its commencement, by which 
it will be seen that however praiseworthy 
the desires of the commanders of these 
expeditions may have been, the licen- 
tious habits of the natives themselves 
were sure to counteract them. 

The night after the attempt of Kapu- 
pua, the warrior-thief, many guns were 
discharged. The noise and fire were 
imagined to proceed from the god Lono, 
or Cook, and they at first thought of 
fighting him. But this design was friis- 
trated by the advice of a female chiefs 
who counselled them, ' not to fight the 
god, but gratify him, that he might be 
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pr<^ittous.' Accordingly she sent her 
own daughter, with other women on 
board, who returned with the seeds of 
that disease, which so soon and so fatal- 
ly spread itself throughout the group. 

On February 2d, the ships sailed 
from Niihau, where they had spent the 
greater portion of their stay, for the 
Northwest Coast of America. During 
this time, they became acquainted with 
^e existence of Oahu, having seen it at 
a distance, but received no information 
of the more windward islands. 

This visit was auspicious of the great 
revolution which the islands were des- 
tined to undergo. It had commenced 
on the one side with thefl and prostitu- 
tion, which had been repaid by death 
and disease. Still the superior knowl- 
edge, humanity and forbearance of the 
wUtes, had been seen and acknowledg- 
ed, and their first moral lessons in the 
distinctidns of property, the foundation 
of all commercial prosperity, received. 

The wonderful news spread rapidly. 
It soon reached Oahu, whence, one 
Moho, a Hawaiian, carried the particu- 
lars to Kalaniopuu, king of Hawaii. 
The strange spectacle of the vessels, 
with their sails, spars and flags, were 
minutely described. 'The men,' he 
said, ' had loose skins — ^their clothes — 
angular heads, and they were gods in- 
deed. Volcanoes belching fire, burned 
at their mouths — ^tobacco pipes — and 
there were doors in their sides for prop- 
erty,— doors which went far into their 
bodies— pockets — into which they thrust 
their hands, and drew out knives, iron, 
beads, cloth, nails, and ever3rthing else. ' 
In his description, which he gave second 
handed, he appears to have considered 
the ships, equally with their crews, as 
animated beings, or else to have so 
blended the two, as to have forgotten 
their appropriate distinctions; an error 
into which savages readily fall, and 
which accounts for the great abundance 
of fables and confused description, which 
usually pervades their stories. He also 
mimicked their speech, representing it 
as rough,' harsh and boisterous. 

A small piece of canvas had been 
procured by the chief of Kauai, which 
he sent as a present to the king of Oahu, 
who gallantly gave it to his wife. She 



wore it in a public processsion, in the 
most conspicuous part of her dress, 
where it attracted the greatest attention. 
During the interval between Cook's 
first and last visit, a war had broken 
out between Hawaii and Maui, in which 
Kalaniopuu — the Terreoboo of Cook, 
and Teraiobu of Ledyard — ^the king of 
Hawaii, contested the sovereignty of 
the latter island with Kahekili — ^Titeree 
— ^the reigning prince. On this occa- 
sion, Kamehameha^ accompanied him. 
This is the first notice we have of this 
celebrated man, then a mere youth; bol 
at that early age he gave evidence of 
courage and enterprise. On the 26th 
of November, 1778, a battle had been 
fought between the contending parties, 
which proved favorable to Kalaniopuu. 
The victors on the eve of the same day 
returned to Wailuku, on the north side 
of Maui, to refresh their forces. When 
the morning dawned, the stranger ' isl* 
ands and gods,' of which they had 
heard, appeared in view. Cook's vessel 
stood in near the shore, and commenced 
a traffic, which the natives entered into 
freely and without much surprise, though 
observing the port-holes, they remarked 
to each other, ' those were the doors of 
the things of which we have heard, that 
make a great noise.' Kalaniopuu sent 
Cook off a present of a few hogs, and 
on the 30th went himself in state to 
make a visit. Kamehameha accompa- 
nied him, and with a few attendants re- 
mained all night, much to the consterna- 
tion of the people on shore, who, as the 
vessel stood to sea, thought he had been 
carried off, and bitterly bewailed hu 
supposed loss. The following momin|^ 
their young chief was safely landed, and 
Cook, ignorant of the rank of his visitor, 
sailed for Hawaii, which had been dis- 
covered the previous day. 

*The orthography of native names, before tb* 
language was systematized by the American mis- 
sionaries was various and perplexing. Kamehameha 
. was written many different ways. By Captain 
King, Maiha-Maiha ; by others, Cameamea, Toiny- 
homyhaw, Hameaymea. Tomooma. VaDCoaver 
and TurnbuU were the most correct : the former 
wrote it« Tamaahmaah ; the latter, Tamabama. 
Kalaimoku, his prime minist'er, Crymakoo. Kaa- 
mualii, king of Kauai, Tomoree. Any one ac- 
quainted with the nature of the true vowel sounds 
will readily identify the various names in their 
modern dress, with those given by the early voy- 
agers, which will render it unnecessary to record 
their multifiirious spellings. 
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On the 2d of December, he arrtred off 
Kohala, where his ships created much 
astonishment among the simple island- 
ers. 'Gk>ds, indeed,' they exclaimed; 
' lliey eat the flesh of man — mistaking 
the red pulp of water-melons for human 
substance — and the fire bums at their 
mouths. ' Howeyer, this opinion of their 
dirine character did not deter them from 
exchanging swine and fruit for pieces of 
iron hoop. The definition which civiliz- 
ed man applies to the word God, and the 
attributes ascribed to the Divinity, differ 
materially from those of the savage. 
With him, any object of fear, power or 
knowledge, is a god, though it might 
differ not materially from his own na- 
ture. The ancients deified their illus- 
trious dead, and as in the case of Herod, 
applied the title, god, to the living. In 
neither case can it be supposed to de- 
note more than an acknowledged supe- 
riwity, or the strongest expression of 
flattery. While the Hawaiians bowed 
in dread to powerful deities, which in 
their hardened understandings filled the 
phice of the christian's God, they wor- 
shipped a multitude of inferior origin, 
whom they ridiculed or reverenced, and 
erected or destroyed their temples, as 
inclination prompted. Hence their will- 
ingness at Waimea, to fight Cook or 
their god Lono, as they deemed him; 
the readiness with which they were di- 
verted from their purpose to try more 
winning means to gratify him, and the 
ahemate love, fear and hostility, with 
which he was afterward regarded. 

Cook continued his course slowly 
around the east end of the island, occa- 
sionally trading with the natives, whose 
propensity to thieving was overcome 
only by exhibiting the dreadful effects of 
fire-arms. On the 17th of January 1779, 
he came to anchor in.Kealakeakuabay, 
in the district of Kona, the reputed spot 
of the landing of the Spanish adventur- 
ers two centuries before. Kalaniopuu 
was still engaged on Maui, in preserving 
his conquest. At the bay it was a season 
of taboo, and no canoes were allowed to 
be afloat; but when the ships were seen, 
the restrictions were removed, as Lono 
was considered a deity, and his vessels 
temples. 

The inhabitants went on board in great 



crowds, and among them Palea, a high 
chief, whose favorable influence was se- 
cured by a few acceptable presents. 
The seamen employed in caulking the 
vessels, were called the clan of Moku- 
alii, the god of canoe-makers, and those 
who smoked, for it was the first ac- 
quaintance they had with tobacco, were 
called Lono-volcano. As at Kauai, the 
women were the most assiduous visitors, 
though great numbers of both sexes 
flocked around Cook to pay him divine 
honors. Among them was a decrepid 
old man, once a famed warrior, but now 
a priest. He saluted Captain Cook 
with the greatest veneration, and threw 
over his shoulder a piece of red cloth. 
Stepping back, he offered a pig, and 
pronounced a long harangue. Re- 
ligious ceremonies similar to this were 
frequently performed before the com- 
mander. 

Great multitudes flocked to the bay. 
Ledyard computes their number at up- 
wards of fifteen thousand, and states 
that three thousand canoes were counted 
afloat at once. The punctilious defer- 
ence paid Cook when he first landed, 
was both painful and ludicrous. Heralds 
announced his approach and opened the' 
way for his progress. A vast throng 
crowded about him; others more fear- 
ful, gazed from behind stone walls, from 
the tops of trees, or peeped from their 
houses. The moment he. approached, 
they hid themselves or covered their 
faces with great apparent awe, while 
those nearer prostrated themselves on 
the earth in the deepest humility. As 
soon as he passed, all unveiled them- 
selves, rose and followed him. As he 
walked fast, those before were obliged 
to bow down and rise as quickly as pos- 
sible, but not always being sufliciently 
active, were trampled upon by the ad- 
vancing crowd. At length the matter 
was compromised, and the inconvenience 
of being walked over, avoided by ad(^- 
ing a sort of quadruped gait, and ten 
thousand half clad men, women and 
children were to be seen chasing or 
fleeing from Cook, on all fours. 

On the day of his arrival. Cook was 
conducted to the chief heiau and pre- 
sented in great form to the idols. He 
was taken to the most sacred part, and 
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placed before the principal figure, im-| 
mediately under an altar of wood, ont 
which a putrid hog was deposited. Tkisj 
was held toward him, while the priest > 
repeated a long and rapidly enunciated j 
address, after which he was led to the 
top of a partially decayed scaffolding. 
Ten men, bearing a large hog, and bun- 
dles of red cloth, then entered the tem- 
ple and prostrated themselves before 
him. The cloth was taken from them 
by a priest, who encircled Cook with it 
in numerous folds, and afterward offered 
the hog to him in sacrifice. Two priests, 
alternately and in unison, chanted praises 
in honor of Lono; after which they led 
him to the chief idol, which, following 
their example, he kissed. 

Similar ceremonies were repeated in 
another portion of the heiau, where 
Cook, with one arm supported by the 
high priest, and the other by Captain 
Kmg, was placed between two wooden 
images and anointed on his face, arms 
and hands, with the chewed kernel of a 
ooeoanut, wrapped in a cloth. These 
disgusting rites were succeeded by drink- 
ing otra, prepared in the mouths of at- 
tendants, and spit out into a drinking 
vessel; as the last and most delicate at- 
tention, he was fed with swine-meat 
which had been masticated for him by a 
filthy old man. 

No one acquainted with the customs 
of Polynesia, could for a moment have 
doubted that these rites was intended 
for adoration. Captain King, in his ac- 
count of this affair, only surmises that 
such may have been the intention, but 
affects to consider it more as the evi- 
dence of great respect and friendship. 
The natives say that Cook performed 
his part in this heathen farce, without 
the slightest opposition. The numerous 
offerings, the idols and temples to which 
he was borne, the long prayers, recita- 
tions and chants addressed to him, must 
have carried conviction to his mind that 
it was intended for religious homage, 
and the whole ceremony a species of 
deification or consecration of himself 
If this wei*e not enough, the fearful 
reapect shown by the common people, 
who, if he walked out, fled at his pre- 
sence, or fell and worshipped him, was 
sufficient to have convinced the most 



sceptical mind. What opinion then can 
be entertained of a highly gifted man, 
who could thus lend himself to strengthen 
and perpetuate the dark superstitions of 
heathenism? The apology offered, was 
the expediency of thus securing a pow- 
erful influence over the minds of the 
islanders, an expediency that terminated 
in his destruction. While the deluMoa 
of his divinity lasted, the whole island 
was heavily taxed to supply the wants of 
the ships, or contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of their oflicers and crews, and, as 
was customary in such gifts, no return 
expected. Their kindnesses, and the 
general jubilee which reigned, gave a 
most favorable impression of native char- 
acter to their visitors. Had their ac- 
quaintance with the language been bet- 
ter, and their intercourse with the com- 
mon people more extensive, it would 
have appeared in its true light, as ^ 
result of a thorough despotbm. On the 
19th, Captain Cook visited another 
heiau, or more properly a residence of 
the priests, with the avowed expectation 
of receiving similar homage; nor was 
he disappointed. Curiosity, and a desire 
to depict the scene, seemed to have been 
his motives in this case, for he took an 
artist with him who sketched the group. 
Ever afterward, on landing, a priest at- 
tended him and regulated the religious 
ceremonies which constantly took place 
in his honor; offerings, chants and ad- 
j dresses met him at every point. For a 
brief period he moved among them, an 
I earthly deity ; observed feared and wor- 
' shipped. 

The islanders rendered much assist- 
ance in fitting the ships, and preparing 
them for their voyages, but constantly 
indulged in their national vice, theft. 
The highest chiefs were not above it, 
nor of using deception in trade. 

On the ^th of January, Kalaniopuu 
arrived from Maui, on which occasion 
a taboo was laid upon the natives, by 
which they were confined to their houses. 
By this, the daily supply of vegetables 
was prevented from reaching the vessels, 
which annoyed their crews exceedingly, 
and they endeavored, by threats and 
pi-omises, to induce the natives to violate 
the restriction. Several attempted to do 
so, but were restrained by a chief, who, 
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for thus enforcing obedience among his 
own subjects, had a musket fired over 
his head firom one of the ships. This in- 
timidated him, and the people were al- 
lowed to ply their usual traffic.^ 

Kalaniopuu and his chiefs visited Cap- 
tain Cook on the 26th, with great pa- 
rade. They occupied three large double 
canoes, in the foremost of which were 
the king and his retinue. Feathered 
cloaks and gaudy helmets glanced in the 
bright sunlight, and with their long, 
shining lances, gave them a martial ap- 
pearance. In the second, came the 
high priest and his brethren, with their 
hideous idols; the third was filled with 
offerings of swine and fruits. After 
paddling around the ships to the solemn 
chanting of the priests, the whole party 
made for the shore, and landed at the 
observatory, where Captain Cook re- 
ceived them in a tent. The king threw 
hi% own cloak over the shoulders of 
Cook, put his helmet upon his head, and 
in his hand a curious fan. He also pre- ! 
sented him with several other cloaks, all ' 
of great value and beauty. The other 
gifts were then bestowed, and the cere- 
mony concluded by an exchange of 
names, the greatest pledge of friendship. 
The priests then approached, made their 
ofierings, and went through the usual 
religious rites, interspersed with chants 
and responses by the chief actors. 

Kamehameha was present at this in- 
terview. Captain King describes his 
face as the most savage he ever beheld ; 
its natural ugliness being heightened by 
a * dirty brown paste or powder, ' plas- 
tered over his hair. The formalities of 
this meeting over, the king with a num- 
ber of his chiefs were carried in the pin- 
nace to the flag-ship, where they were 
received with all due honors. In return 
for the magnificent presents. Cook gave 
Kalaniopuu a linen shirt and his own 
hanger. While these visits were being 
exchanged, profound silence was ob- 
served throughout the bay and on the 
shore. Not a canoe was afloat, nor an 
mhabitant to be seen, except a few who 
lay prostrate on the ground. 

The taboo interdicting the inhabitants 
from visiting the ships was removed at 
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the request of Captain Cook, so far as 
it related to the men. No relaxation 
could be obtained for the women, who 
were forbidden all communication with 
the whites; the result of some unusual 
precaution, either to prevent the increase 
of venereal disease, which had already 
worked its way to the extremities of the 
group, or of an unwonted jealousy. 

The same boundless hospitality aud 
kindness continued. All their simple 
resources were brought into requisition 
to amuse the followers of Lono, who, in 
companies or singly, traversed the coun- 
try in many directions, receiving services 
and courtesy everywhere, which to the 
givers were amply repaid by their gra* 
cious reception. Notwithstanding thk 
good feeling, they contrived, as hereto- 
fore, to pilfer; for which small shot 
were fired at the ofienders, and finally 
one was flogged on board the Discovery. 

On the 2d of February, at the desire 
of the commander. Captain King pro- 
posed to the priests to purchase for fuel 
the railing which surrounded the top of 
the heiau. In this. Cook manifested as 
little respect for the religion in the my- 
thology of which he figured so conspi- 
cuously, as scruples in violating the 
divine precepts of his own. Indeed, 
throughout his voyages, a spirit regard- 
less of the rights and feelings of others, 
when his own were interested, is mani- 
fested, especially in the last cruise,which 
is a blot upon his memory. It is an un- 
pleasant task to disturb the ashes of one 
whom a nation reveres; but truth de- 
mands that justice should be dispensed 
equally to the savage, and to the civilized 
man. The historian cannot so far prove 
false to his subject, as to shipwreck fact 
in the current of popular opinion. When 
necessary, he must stem it truthfully 
and manfully. 

To the great surprise of the proposer, 
the wood was readily given, and nothing 
stipulated in return. In carrying it to 
the boats, all of the idols were taken 
with it. King, who from the first doubt- 
ed the propriety of the request, fearing 
it might be considered an act of im- 
piety, says he spoke to the high priest 
upon the subject, who simply desired 
that the central one might be restored. 
If we are to believe him, no open re- 
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sentment was expressed for this deed, 
and not even oppositibn shown. This is 
highly improbable, when the usual re- 
spect entertained by the natives for their 
temples and divinities is considered ; and 
in no case could their religious senti- 
ments have been more shocked. If they 
were silent, it was owing to the greater 
fear and reverence with which they then 
regarded Cook. 

Ledyard, who was one of the party 
employed to remove the fence, gives a 
much more credible account, and which 
differs so much from the other, that it is 
impossible to reconcile the two. King, 
in his narrative of this and subsequent 
events, manifests a strong desire to 
shield the memory of his commander 
from all blame. Consequently, he passes 
lightly over, or does not allude to many 
circumstances which were neither cre- 
ditable to his judgment nor humanity. 

Ledyard, in his relation, states that 
Cook offered two iron hatchets for the 
fence, which were indignantly refused, 
both from horror at the proposal, and 
the inadequate price. Upon this denial, 
he gave orders to his men, to break 
down the fence and carry it to the boats, 
while he cleared the way. This was 
done, and the images taken off and de- 
fstroyed by a few sailors, in the presence 
of the priests and chiefs, who had not 
sufficient resolution to prevent this de- 
secration of their temple, and insult to 
the manes of their ancestors. Cook 
once more offered the hatchets, and with 
the same result. Not liking the imputa- 
tion of taking the property forcibly, he 
UAd them to take them or nothing. The 
priest to whom he spoke, trembled with 
emotion, but still refused. They were 
then rudely thrust into the folds of his 
garment, whence, not deigning to take 
them himself, thejr were taken, at his 
order, by one of his attendants. During 
this scene, a concourse of natives had 
assembled, and expressed their sense of 
the wrong in no quiet mood. Some en- 
deavored to replace the fence and 
images, but they were finally got safely 
on board. 

About this juncture, the master's 
mate of the Resolution hsid been ordered 
to bring off the rudder of that diip, which 
had been sent ashore for repairs. Being 



too heavy for his men, he requested the 
assistance of the natives. Either firom 
sport or design, they worked con^edly 
and embarrassed the whites. The mate 
angrily struck severaL A chief who 
was present, interposed. He was haugh- 
tily told to order his men to labor prop-- 
erly. This he was not disposed to do» 
or if he had done, his people were in no 
humor to comply. They hooted and 
mocked at the whites ; stones began to 
fly, and the exasperated crew snatched 
up some treenails that laid near by, and 
commenced pl3ring them vigorously about 
the heads and shoulders of their assail- 
ants. The fray increased, and a guard 
of marines was ordered out to intimidate 
the crowd; but they were so furiously 
pelted with stones, that they gladly re- 
tired, leaving the ground in possession 
of its owners. 

Other causes were at work augmeirt- 
ing the dissatisfaction, which the n^ar 
departure of the ships alone prompted 
them to conceal. Familiarity tends 
greatly to destroy influence even with 
the most powerful. Cook and his com- 
panions had become common objects, 
and the passions they ccmstantly display- 
ed, so like their own, lessened the aw« 
with which they were at first regarded. 
The death and burial ashore of a sea- 
man, had greatly shaken their faith in 
their divine origin. The most cogent 
reason operating to create a revulsion 
of feeling, was the enormous taxes with 
which the whole island was bnrthened 
to maintain them. Their offerings to 
senseless gods were comparatively few, 
but daily and hourly were they required 
for Cook and his followers. They had 
arrived lean and hungry — they were now 
fat and sleek— qualities which seemed 
only to increase the voracious appetites 
of the seamen. The natives, really 
alarmed at the prospect of a famine, for 
their supplies were never over-abundant 
for themselves, by expressive signs urg- 
ed them to leave. The glad tidmgs that 
the day for sailing was nigh, so<»i 
spread, and the rejoicing people, at the 
command of their chief, {nrepared a 
farewell present of food, cloth and other 
articles, which in quantity and vahte, 
far exceeded any which had heretofore 
been received. They were all taken on 
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board, and nothing given in recompense. 
The magnitude of the gifts from the 
savage, and the meanness of those from 
the white men, must excite the surprise 
of any one who peruses the narrative of 
this voyage. 

As a return for the wrestling and 
bpxing matches, the natives were enter- 
tained with a display of fire-works, which 
created the greatest alarm and astonish- 
ment. They very naturally considered 
them flying devils, or spirits, and nothing 
impressed them more forcibly with the 
great superiority of the arts and power 
of the white men. 

On the 4th of February, the ships 
sailed, but were becalmed in sight of 
land during that and the following day, 
which gave Kalaniopuu a fresh occasion 
to exercise his hospitality, by sending 
off a gift of fine hogs and many vege- 
tables. His first and last intercourse 
being similar acts, while his friendship, 
duping the whole visit, was of the ut- 
most service to the exhausted crews. 

But the joy of the inhabitants was 
destined to be of short duration. In a 
gale that occurred shortly after, the 
foremast of the Resolution was sprung, 
which obliged the vessels to return. 
They anchored in their former situation, 
on the 11th of the same month, and sent 
the spar and necessary materials for re- 
pairing it, ashore, with a small guard of 
marines. Their tents were pitched in 
the heiau formerly occupied. The 
priests, though friendly, expressed no 
great satisfaction at this event, but re- 
newed their good services, by proclaim- 
ing the place taboo. The damaged sails, 
with the workmen, were accommodated 
in a house belonging to them. 

Cook's reception this time presented 
a striking contrast to his last. An 
ominous quiet everywhere prevailed.* 
Not a native appeared to bid them wel- 
come. A boat being sent ashore to in- 
quire the cause, returned with the in- 
formation that the king was away, and 
had left the bay under a strict taboo. 
The sudden appearance of the ships had 
created a suspicion of their intentions. 
Another visit as expensive as the former, 
would entirely have drained their re- 

♦Ledyard's Life, by Sparks, p. 105, 
9 



sources. Intercourse was soon renewed, 
but with a faintness which bespoke its 
insincerity. The connections formed 
by many of their females with the for- 
eigners, to whom some were attached, 
served, so says native authority, to ex- 
asperate the men. 

The former injudicious violation of 
the taboos, both by seamen and officers, 
sometimes ignorantly, and often in con- 
tempt of what appeared to them whim- 
sical and arbitrary restrictions, had 
aroused the prejudices of the mass. The 
women in particular had been tempted, 
though shuddering at the expected con- 
sequences, to violate the sacred pre- 
cincts of the heiau, which had been 
placed at the disposal of Cook for an 
observatory and workshop, upon the 
condition that no seaman should leave 
it after sunset, and no native be allowed 
to enter it by night. The immunity from 
supernatural punishment with which 
these restrictions had been broken 
through on both sides, at first secretly, 
then openly, had encouraged further 
disregard of their religious observances. 
As no attempts had been made on the 
part of the officers to prevent these in- 
fringements, the mutual agreement to 
which was considered by the chiefs in 
the light of a sacred compact, they felt 
a natural irritation. The most sacred 
portion of the heiau had been used as a 
hospital, and for a sail-loft; with the 
natives, highly sacrilegious acts; and 
they manifested their disapprobation by 
burning the house which stood there, as 
soon as the shore party evacuated it. 
From these and similar causes, all ami- 
cable feeling soon came to an end. Dis- 
putes arose in traffic. The bay was 
again laid under taboo. Affairs went 
on smoothly until the afternoon of the 
13th, when some chiefs ordered the na- 
tives who were employed in watering 
the ships, to disperse; at the same time, 
the natives gave indications of an at- 
tack, by arming themselves with stones. 
Captain King approaching with a ma- 
rine, they were thrown aside, and the 
laborers suffered to continue their work. 
Cook, upon being informed of these par- 
ticulars, gave orders, if the natives threw 
stones, or behaved insolently, to fire 
upon them with balls. 
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Soon after, muskets were discharged 
from the Discovery, at a canoe, which 
was being paddled in great haste for the 
shore, closely pursued by one of the 
ship's boats. In^the narrative, a bold 
theft is said to have been the occasion 
of this proceeding. The natives state it 
was caused by their expressing dissatis- 
fkction on account of the women, and 
that the foreigners seized a canoe be- 
longing to Psdea, who, in endeavoring 
to recover it, was knocked down with a 
paddle by one of the white men. This 
occurred during the absence of Cook, as 
he, with King and a marine, had en- 
deavored, by running along the beach, 
to cut off the flying canoe, but arrived 
too late to seize the occupants; they 
then followed the runaways for some 
miles into the country, but being con- 
stantly misled by the people, they gave 
over their futile chase. The narrative 
agrees with the native account in the 
other particulars. The officer in charge 
of the pursuing boat was on his return 
with the goods which had been restored, 
when, seeing the deserted canoe, he 
seized it. Palea, the owner, at the 
same instant arrived, and claimed his 
property, denying all knowledge of the 
robbery. The officer refused to give it 
up; and in the scuffle which ensued, the 
chief was knocked down by one of the 
crew. The natives who had hitherto 
looked quietly on, now interfered with 
showers of stones, which drove the whites 
into the water, where they swam to a 
rock out of reach of missiles. The pin- 
nace was seized and plundered, and 
would soon have been destroyed, had 
not Palea, who had recovered from the 
stunning effects of the blow, exerted his 
authority and drove away the crowd. 
He then made signs to the crew to come 
and take the pinnace, which they did; 
he restored to them all the articles which 
could be obtained, at the same time ex- 
pressing much concern at the affray. 
The parties separated in all apparent 
friendship, but mutual suspicion pre- 
vailed." Cook prepared for decisive 
measures, and ordered every islander to 
be turned out of the ships. The guards 
were doubled at the heiau. At mid- 
night a sentinel fired upon a native, who 
was detected skulking about the walls. 



Palea taking advantage of the darkness, 
either in revenge for his blow, or avari- 
cious of the iron fastenings, stole one 
of the Discovery's cutters which was . 
moored to a buoy. 

Early the ensuing morning, Sunday, 
the 14th, Cook determined upon a bold 
and hazardous step to recover the boat. 
It was one which he had on previous oc- 
casions successfully practiced. His in- 
tention was to secure the king or some 
of the royal family, and confine them on 
board until the cutter was restored, and 
as hostages for future good conduct. 
This could be done only by surprise or 
treachery. Blinded by self-confidence 
to the peril of the attempt, he trusted 
for its success to the reverence of the 
natives for his person. If the cutter 
could not be recovered by peaceable 
means, he gave orders to seize every 
canoe which should endeavor to leave 
the bay. Clerke, the second in com- 
mand, on whom the duty devolved to 
lead the shore expedition, being too ill, 
begged Cook to take the command. To 
this he agreed. The account by Led- 
yard, of the transactions that followed, 
of which he was an eye-witness, being 
near his commander when he fell, is so 
explicit, and agrees so well with the 
statements of the natives, that I give it 
entire : — 

' Cook, previous to his landing, made some ad- 
ditional arrangements, respecting the possible eTent 
of things, though it is certaia from tne appearance 
of the subsequent arrangements, that he ffuarded 
more against the flight of Teraiobu, or those he 
could wish to see, tnan from an attack, or ev^ea 
much insult. The disposition of our guards,^ when 
the movements began, was thus : Cook in his pin- 
nace with six private marines ; a corporal, sergeant, 
and two lieutenants of marines went ahead, follow- 
ed by ihe launch with other marines and seamea 
on one quarter, and the small cutter on the other, 
with only the crew on board. This part of the 
guard rowed for Kealakeakua. Our large cutter 
and two boats from the Discovery had orders to 
proceed to the mouth of the bay, form at equal dis- 
tances across, and prevent any communication by 
water from any other part of the island to the 
towns within the bay, or from those without. Cook 
landed at Kiverua—Kaawaloa— about nine o'clock 
in the morning, with the marines in the piniiace, 
and went by a circuitous march to the house of 
Teraiobu, in order to evade the suspicion of any de- 
sign. This route led through a considerable part 
nf the town, which discovered every symptom of 
mischief, though Cook, blinded by some fatal eanse, 
could not ^rceive it, or too self-confident, would 
not regard it. 

*The town was evacuated by the women and 
children, who had retired to the circun\iaoent hills, 
and appeared almost destitute of men; but there 
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were at that time two lumdred chiefs, and more than 
twice that number of other men, detached and se- 
creted in different parts of the houses nearest to 
Teraioba, exclusive of unluuiwn numbers without 
tne skirts o( the town; and those that were seen 
were dressed many of them in black. When the 
ffuard reached Teraiobu's house, Cook ordered the 
ueutenant of marines to go in and see if he was at 
home, and if he was, to bring him out ; the lieuten- 
ant went in, and found the old man sitting with two 
or three old women of distinction ; and when he 
gave Teraiobu to understand that Cook was without 
and wanted to see him, he discovered the greatest 
marks of uneasiness, but arose and accompanied 
the Ueutenant out, holding his hand. When he 
came before Cook, he squatted down upon his hams 
as a mark of humiliation, and Cook took him by 
the haad from the lieutenant, and conrersed with 
biiu. 

* The appearance of our parade both by water 
and on shore, though conducted with the utmost 
silence, and with as little ostentation as possible, 
had alarmed the towns on both sides of the bay, 
but particularly Kiverua, where the people were m 
complete order for an onset; otherwise it would 
have been a matter of surprise, that though Cook 
did not see twenty men in passing through the 
town^ yet before he nad conversed ten minutes with 
Teraioba, he was surrounded by three or four hun- 
dred people, and above half of them chiefs. Cook 
grew uneasy when he observed this, and was the 
more urgent to have Teraiobu to go on board, and 
actually persuaded the old man to go at length, and 
Ifid him within a rod or two of the shore ; but the 
just fears and conjectures of the chiefs at last inter- 
posed. They held the old man back, and one of the 
chiefs threatened Cook, when he attempted to make 
them quit Teraiobu. Some of the crowd now cried 
out, that Cook was going to take their king from 
them and kill him ; and there was one in particular 
that advanced towards Cook in an attitude that 
alarmed one of the guard, who presented his bay- 
onet and opposed him. acquainting Cook in the 
meantime of the danger of his situation, and that 
the Indians in a few minutes would attack him ; 
that he had overheard the man, whom he had just 
stopped from rushing in upon him, say that our boats 
ivhich were out in the harbor had just killed his 
brother, and he would be revens^ed. Cook attended 
to what this man said, and desired him to show 
him the Indian that had dared to attempt a combat 
vith him ; and as soon as he was pointed out, Cook 
fired at him with a blank. The Indian, perceiving 
he received no damage from the fire, rushed from 
without the crowd a second time, and threatened 
an^ one that should oppose him. Cook, perceiving 
this, fired a ball, which entering the Indian's groin, 
he fell and was drawn off by the rest 

< Cook perceiving the people determined to op- 
pose his designs, and that he should not succeed 
without further bloodshed, ordered the lieutenant of 
marines, Mr. Phillips, to withdraw his men and get 
them into the boats, which were then lying ready te 
receive them. This was efiected by the sergeant ; 
but the instant they be^an to retreat, Cook was hit 
with a stone, andj»erceiving the man who threw it, 
shot him dead. The officer in the boats observing 
the guard retreat, and hearing this third discharge, 
ordered the boats to fire. This occasioned the 
guBfd to face about and fire, and then the attack 
became general. Cook and Mr. Phillips were to- 
gether a few paces in the rear of the guard, and, 
perceiving a general fire without orders, quitted Te- 
raiobu^ and ran (o the shore to put a stop to it ; but 
not being able to make themselves heard, and being 
close pressed upon by the ehiefe, they joined the 
guard, who fired as they retreated. Cook having 



at length reached the margin of the water, between 
the fire of the boats, waved with his hat for them to 
cease firing and come in : and while he was doinff 
this, a chief from behind stabbed him with one oi 
our iron daggers, just under the shoulder-blade, and 
it passed (^mte through his body. Cook fell with 
his fa«e in the water, and immediately expired. 
Mr. Phillips, not being able any longer to use hi^ 
fusee, drew his sword, and engaging the chief whom 
he saw kill Cook, soon despatcned him. His guard 
in the mean time were all Milled but two, and they 
had plunged into the water, and were swimming to 
the boats. He stood thus for some time the butt of 
all their force, and being as complete in the use of 
the swordj as he was accomplished, his noble 
achievements struck the barbarians with awe ; but 
being wounded, and growing faint from loss of blood 
and excessive action, he plunged into the sea with 
his sword in his hand, and swam to the boats ; 
where, however, he was scarcely taken on board, 
before somebody saw one of the marines, that haa 
swam from the shore, lying flat upon the bottom. 
Phillips hearing this, ran aft, threw himself in after 
him, and brou?nt him up with him to the sur&ce of 
the water, and both wei-e taken in. 

< The boats had hitherto keut up a very hot fire, 
and lying off" without the react) ofany weapons but 
stones, had received no damage, and, being fully at 
leisure to keep up an unremitted and uniform actiou« 
made great havoc among the Indians, particularly 
among the chiefs, who stood foremost in the crowd 
and were most exposed ; but whether it was from 
their bravery, or ignorance of the real cause that de- 
prived so many of them of life, that they made such 
a stand, may be questioned, since it is oertain that 
they in general, if not universally, understood here- 
tofore, that it was the fire only of our arms that de- 
stroyed them. This opinion seems to be strength- 
ened by the circumstance of the large, thick mats 
they were observed to wear, which were also con- 
stantly kept wet ; and, furthermore, the Indian that 
Cook fired at with a blank discovered no fear when 
he found his mat unburut, saying in their language, 
when he showed it to the bystanders, that no lire 
had touched it. This may be supposed at least to 
have had some influence. It is, however, certain, 
whether from one or both these causes, that the 
numbers that fell made no apparent impression oa 
those who survived ; they were immediately taken 
off, and had their places supplied in a constant suc- 
cession. 

< Lieutenant Gore who commanded as first lieuten^ 
ant under Cook, in the Resolution, which lay oppo- 
site the place where this attack was n^ade, perceiv- 
ing with his glass that the guard on shore was cut 
o^ and that Cook had fidlen, immediately passed a 
spring upon one of the cables, and, bringing the 
snip's starboard guns to bear, fired two round shot 
over the boats into the middle of the crowd ; and 
both the thunder of the cannon, and the effects of 
the shot, operated so powerfully that it produced a 
most precipitate retreat firom the shore to the 
town-'— Sparks' Life of Ledyard. 

The following, translated from Ha- 
waiian documents, briefly recounts the 
particulars:* — 

• The captain demanded that the king should ob- 
tain and restore the boat, but this could not be done, 
as it had been demolished by the natives for the 
sake of its iron. Captain Cook went on shore with 
a party of his armed men to fetch the king on board 
his ship, and detain him there till the boat should 
be restored. While he was endeavoring to accom- 
plish thjs object, Kekuhaupio crossed the bay from 
keeia toKaawaloa, accompanied by Kalimu, anoth- 
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er chief, in a separate canoe. They were fired upon 
irom the ship, and Kalirou was killed, on which Ke- 
kahaupio rowed rapidly to Kaawaloa and employed 
his influence to dissuade Kalaniopuu from going to 
the ship. On the circulation of the news of Kali- 
mu's aeath, the people became clamorous for re- 
Yenge, and one with a short dagger in his hand ap- 

Sroached Captain Cook, who, apprehensive of 
anger, fired his G;un at him. The contest now be- 
came genera], l^he captain having with his sword 
struck Kalaimano-kahoowaha, a chief, he seized 
him with his powerful hand in order to hold him, 
but with no idea of takin? his life, Lono being, as 
the chief supposed, a god, could not die. But on 
his cryinfi; out, as he was about to fall, the chief 
concluded he was a man — not a god— and therefore 
killed him. Then the foreigners in the boat dis- 
charged their muskets, and mway of the natives 
were cut down by their fire, against which they 
found the mats that were employed to shield them, 
a poor defence. Guns also on board the ship were 
discharged, which killed others, so that Kalaniopuu 
fled inland to the precipice with his chiefs and peo- 
ple, taking with tnem the body of Captain Cook 
and four of his companions who had been slain. 
The king then presented the body of the captain in 
sacrifice, and after that ceremony was performed, 
proceeded to remove the flesh from the bones, to 
preserve them. The flesh was consumed with fire. 
The heart was eaten by some children, who had 
mistaken it for that of a do? ; their names were 
Kupa, Mohoole, and Kaiwikokoole. Some of the 
bones of the captain were afterwards returned to the 
ship, and the rest preserved by the priests and 
worshipped.' 

Captain Bang's relation differs not 
materially from those given. He states 
that Cook, after conversing with Kala- 
niopuu, though he was satisfied that he 
was innocent of the theft, still deter- 
mined to persevere in his original de- 
sign. Accordingly he invited him, with 
his two sons, to spend the day on board 
the Resolution, to which they readily 
consented; the boys had actually em- 
barked, when their mother, with many 
tears, dissuaded the party from going. 
He also attributes Cook's endeavors to 
stop the firing of the men to his human- 
ity. The day before he had given orders 
to the marines to fire upon the people, 
if they behaved even insolently; and it 
is more reasonable to suppose that he 
had become alarmed for his own safety, 
and wished not farther to exasperate the 
natives. His look inspired consterna- 
tion to the last; and it^was not until his 
back was turned that^he received his 
death-blow.* 



*This vvas received from an iron dagger of their 
own make. Cook himself, ordered their manufac- 
ture, after the model of the native weapon, for the 
purposes of trade, and his example was foUowed by 
every one who could find sufficient iron. They 
were freely bartered away. The dav the Resolu- 
tion put back, Kamehameha, who slept on board 



Such was the fate of this celebrated 
navigator, who has identified his name 
with the islands which he made known 
to the world. By his own profession he 
is regarded as a martyr to his adv^ 
turous courage; while his self-denial, 
patience, skill and enterprise in carry- 
ing out his adventurous voyages, receive 
merited praise from all. The melan- 
choly circumstances attending his unr 
timely end, created at the time so deep 
a sympathy in the minds of not only his 
own countrymen, but of all maritime nar 
tions, as to entirely exclude inquiry into 
its causes, and to throw a veil over 
faults, which otherwise would have been 
conspicuous, and exhibited his character 
in a more faithful light 

While it is not my desire to detract 
from the fame lawfully his due, yet I 
cannot, with his biographers, gloss over 
the events which occurred at the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Perhaps most of the 
errors he committed are to be attributed 
to his temper, which, to use the cautious 
words of his attached friend and com- 
panion, King, * might have been justly 
blamed.' No one ever made the ac- 
quaintance of the aborigines of a here- 
tofore unknown land, under more novel, 
yet favorable circumstances. Public 
feeling had been alive for many genera^ 
tions, with the expectation of an old and 
beloved king, to be restored to them, 
invested with the attributes of divinity. 
When Cook arrived, not a doubt existed 
that he was that god. The resources 
of the natives were placed at his dis- 
posal. All that kindness, devotion and 
superstition could effect among a barba- 
rous people was his. No other navi- 
gator experienced a similar welcome. 
He had met with a hostile spirit else- 
where, but here, so warm was his wel- 
come, and so general the joy that pre- 
vailed, that the worst features of savage 
nature were masked; and, in conse- 
quence, a favorable opinion formed of 
their domestic life and government, 
which later and more extended investi- 
gations have not been able to verify. 
Through all his intercourse, he had but 
one occasion of complaint, thefl.. Have 
the natives no charge to bring against 

that night, obtained eight from Capt. Gierke, in 
exchange for a feather cloak. 
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him? With his influence, much might 
have heen done toward enlightening 
then* minds in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion; or at all events he 
could have done as at a later period 
did Vancouver — a junior officer then 
with him — ^whose justice and benevo- 
lence form a strong contrast to the course 
of Cook. By the former they were told 
of the existence of one God, the Creator 
alike of them and the whites. From the 
supposed character of the latter, his in- 
structions would have carried with them 
the force of revelation, and their effect 
could not have been otherwise than 
beneficial. What his course was has 
been shown.* Pilfering or insolence 
were met with death, either dealt or 
ordered so to be, without the slightest 
attempt to distinguish between the guilty 
and innocent. A chief, in executing a 
law of his sovereign, was intimidated by 
the firing of a musket over his head ; an 
abuse sufficient to aggravate the most 
forbearing race. The remonstrances of 
the men for the treatment of their wo- 
men met with equal injustice. No ade- 
quate returns for the great quantity of 
food consumed were made. It was 
given at first as a tribute to their newly 
returned god, and ever after expected 
on the same terms. Yet all these ag- 
gravations did not arouse the spirit of 
the people to resistance ; not even the 
contempt so openly cast upon their re- 
ligion and temple, until the greatest of 
insults was shown, in attempting to im- 
prison their king, and to carry him off* 
from amid his own subjects, in utter 



♦This apathy is the more remarkable, as Kanina, 
a chief, whom Captain Kin^ describes as * possess- 
ing a quickness of conception and judicious curi- 
osity rarely to be met with among these people,' 
maae many pertinent inquiries in regard to the 
nature of the English government, their population, 
manufactures, manners and customs, wars, and par- 
ticularly * who was their God.' It is due to Capt. 
King to state, that he appears on all occasions to 
have endeavored to treat the natives with justice 
and humanity. But his influence, with that of 
others who might have been disposed to join with 
him, was altogether neutralized by the dominant 
prejudices of Cook. This Kanina, who had proved 
bimself a valuable friend, was killed in the attack. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that in this encounter, 
the real friends of the English suflered far more 
than their enemies ; a misfortune which, from the 
attending circumstances, could not have been avoid- 
ed, as those most hostile, and those most desirous 
ofpeace, were mixed together in the crowd, and the 
afiray more the result of accident than design. 



violation of all justice. If this attempt 
had succeeded, it «would not have pro- 
moted a hospitable reception for the next 
visitors. But even this might have been 
forgiven, had not a high chief, who was 
peaceably crossing the bay, ignorant of 
the cause for which the boats were sta- 
tioned, been killed by the fire of one of 
them. At this wanton murder, the peo- 
ple could no longer restrain their pass- 
ions, though Lono was in their eyes, a 
god, and immortal.* They slew him. 
His body was carried into the interior, 
the bones cleaned and the flesh burned, 
except the heart and liver which some 
hungry children stole in the night and 
eat, supposing them to belong to a dog. 
All will unite in deploring a result, 
which from far less aggravation in a 
civilized community, would have termi- 
nated quite as fatally; with savages, it 
is astonishing it did not sooner occur. 

As soon as the news of the attack on 
Cook's party reached the other side of 
the bay, where were the observatory 
and the spars and sails of the Resolu- 
tion, the natives in the vicinity com- 
menced an assault upon the small force 
stationed to defend them. After being 
repulsed, they agreed to a truce, in 
which all the property belonging to the 
ships was carried on board. ' Such was 
the condition of the ships, and the state 
of discipline, that Captain King feared 
for the result, if a vigorous attack had 
been made during the night.' — ^Vol. 3, 
p. 59. 

All reverence for Lono being now 
terminated, the natives appeared in their 
true character. They endeavored to 
allure small parties ashore, and insulted 
the comrades of the slain with the most 
contemptuous looks and gestures ; at the 



♦A sledge from the Northwest Coast, left by 
Cook, was worshipped by those who continued to 
believe in his divinity ; as were his ribs and breast- 
bone, which were deposited in a temple dedicated 
to Lono, on the east side of the island. They were 
annually carried in procession to several other tern- 
nles, or borne around the island to collect offerings 
tor the support of the priests of Lono. Some ex- 
pected Lono would reappear. These bones were 
preserved in a small wicker basket, covered over 
with red feathers. Their fate has never been as- 
certained. It is supposed they were hid, upon the 
abolition of idolatry, in a cave. Liholiho is said to 
have carried a portion of them to England^ and to 
have presented one of the sad relics to the widow 
of Cook. 
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same time displaying their clothes and 
arms in insolent triumph. A breast- 
work was also erected on the beach, 
and the women sent inland. Intercourse 
however was re-established, with the 
design of obtaining the corpse of Cook 
and the cutter. Several natives came 
off from time to time to the ships, de- 
claring their innocence, and informed 
the commander, Gierke, of the warlike 
preparations ashore. Two individuals, 
on the night, of the 15th, brought off a 
portion of the flesh of Captain Cook, 
weighing nine or ten pounds. The re- 
mainder, they said, had been burnt, and 
the bones were in possession of the 
chiefs. The next day additional insults 
were received, and a man, wearing 
Cook's hat, had the audacity to approach 
the ships, and throw stones, in bravado. 
The crews not being in a temper for 
further forbearance, with the permission 
of their commander, fired some of the 
great guns, at the natives on shore. 
The islanders had previously put them- 
selves under cover, so that not much 
damage was done. A few were killed, 
and Kamehameha was slightly wounded 
by a blow received from a stone, which 
had been struck by one of the balls. 

On the 17th, the boats were sent 
ashore, strongly manned, to water; but 
the annoyance experienced from the na- 
tives was so great, that the work pro- 
ceeded slowly, although under the fire 
of the heavy guns from the ships. In 
all their attacks, the islanders displayed 
desperate bravery. Orders were at last 
given to fire some houses, in doing which 
the whole village, with the property of 
the friendly priests, were consumed. 
The sailors, imitating the revengeful 
passions of their opponents, perpetrated 
many cruelties. A man, attended by a 
dozen or more boys, bearing the usual 
insignia of peace, approached and was 
fired upon. This did not stop them; 
and when they reached the commanding 
officer, the herald was found to be the 
priest who had performed the services 
at the consecration of Captain Cook, 
and who had always showed himself a 
friend. He came to expostulate on the 
ingratitude of the treatment, he and his 
brethren had received. The men, who 
had brought ofi* the remains of Cook, 



had assured them, from the captains of 
the ships, that their property and per- 
sons should be respected. Relying upon 
this pledge, they had not, with the other 
inhabitants, removed their effects to a 
place of security, and from trusting to 
their promises had lost their all. The 
narrative does not state that he had re- 
ceived any satisfaction from those for 
whom he had exerted himself so much. 

While the hostilities were continued 
between the two parties, numbers of 
women remained cheerfully on board the 
ships, exhibiting not the slightest emo- 
tion at the heads of their countrymen 
which were brought off, or concern for 
their relatives ashore. While the village 
was burning, they exclaimed, *a very 
fine sight.' A fact which powerfully if- 
lustrates the deep degradation of their 
sex, which could thus find amusement in 
the sufferings of their fellows and injuries 
to their country. 

On the evening of the 18th, messen- 
gers were sent to sue for peace ; they 
carried with them the usual presents, 
which were received with the assurance 
that it would be granted, when the re- 
mains of Cook were restored. From 
them it was learned, that all the bodies 
of the marines who fell, had been burnt, 
except the limb-bones, which were dis- 
tributed among the inferior chiefs. The 
hair of Captain Cook was in the posses- 
sion of Kamehameha. 

After dark, provisions were sent to the 
ships, with which were two large pre- 
sents from the much injured but forgiving 
priest. As peace was now considered 
declared, the natives ceased all hostili- 
ties, and mingled freely with the whites, 
who however remained closely upon 
guard. 

All of the bones of Captain Cook that 
could then be recovered, were brought 
on board the next day, neatly wrapped 
in fine tapa, ornamented with black and 
white feathers. Presents accompanied 
them. On the 21st, his gun, shoes, and 
some other trifles were brought by one 
of the high chiefs, who represented Ka- 
laniopuu and Kamehameha, as desirous 
of peace. He informed the commanders 
that six of the chiefs, some of whom were 
their best friends, had been killed. A 
difference of opinion prevailed among 
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the natives as to tne expediency of con- 
tinuing hostile measures ; but peace was 
finally agreed upon. 

The remains, which had been with so 
much difficulty procured, were commit- 
ted to the deep on the 21st, with military 
honors. During this scene, the bay was 
deserted by the natives ; but the succeed- 
ing day, on the assurance that all ill-will 
was then buried, many visited the ships 
and others sent presents of eatables. In 
the evening the ships sailed. 

On the 27th, they touched at Oahu, 
and a party landed on the northwest 
side ; but meeting only a few inhabitants 
they sailed immediately for Kauai, and 
came to anchor, March 1st, off Waimea, 
in their old station. 

Here their welcome was by no means 
cordial. The disease which they had 
introduced, had occasioned many deaths 
and much suffering. The island present- 
ed the usual spectacle of savage conten- 
tion and warfare. The goats which had 
been left by Cook, as a gift, which might 
eventually have proved serviceable to 
the inhabitants, had increased to six, but 
had become a source of contention be- 
tween Keawe and Kaneonea. Both par- 
ties maintained their claims by force, 
and a battle had been fought, in which 
Kaneonea was worsted. A misfortune 
amone barbarians is more likely to beget 
enemies than friends, as the unfortunate 
chief soon experienced. The goats were 
destroyed, but not with them the disa- 
greement, of which they had proved the 
innocent cause. Keawe having allied 
himself to another powerful chief, aspired 
to the sole sovereignty. 

Cook being dead, the ships experi- 
enced such trouble as has commonly 
been received from the South Sea island- 
ers, when no superstitious restraint, or 



knowledge of the superior power of the 
white race, existed. This was greatly 
aggravated by the absence of the princi- 
pal chiefs. The men employed in water- 
ing were annoyed by crowds of natives, 
who pressed rudely upon them, and final- 
ly endeavored to wrench the muskets of 
the soldiers from their hands. They 
would not suffer the watering to proceed, 
unless a great price was given; demand- 
ing a hatchet for every cask of water. 
Neither had they forgotten their old 
trade. While some amused themselves 
by tripping up the sailors, pulling them 
backward by their clothes, and like vex- 
atious tricks, others stole their hats, 
buckets, and one seized Captain King's 
cutlass from his side and made his es- 
cape. Gaining courage by the impunity 
with which they had thus far proceeded, 
they made more daring demonstrations. 
The casks, however, were filled, placed 
in the pinnace, and all embarked, ex- 
cepting King and two others, when a 
shower of stones compelled them hastily 
to follow. The marines in the boat then 
fired two muskets, which wounded one 
man severely. This enraged the natives, 
and they prepared for a fresh attack; 
but the authority of some chiefs who 
made their appearance, drove them back. 

No further disturbance was experienc- 
ed. The chiefs of Keawe 's party paid 
Captain Clerke a visit, and made him 
several curious and valuable presents, 
among which were fish hooks, made from 
the bones of Kalaniopuu's father, who 
had been killed in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to subdue Oahu. A dagger made 
from iron taken from a timber that had 
recently floated ashore, was also brought. 

On the 8th of March, the ships stood 
over to Niihau, where they remained 
but four days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



1779 — Unfavorable opinion entertained of the island- 
ers in consequence of the death of Cook— Death 
of Kalaniopuu — War of succession— Victories of 
Kamehameha— Kamehameha conquers Maui, La- 
nai and Molokai-Arrival of Captains Portlock and 
Dixon— Trade opened— Meare's visit — Trade— La 
Perouse visits Maui, 1786— Maui, Lanai and Mo- 
lokai rebel — Arrival of the Eleanora— Capture of 
boat and murder of a sailor — MetcalPs bloody 
revenge— Fair American captured— John Young 
and Isaac Davis made prisoners — Difficulties be- 
tween traders and the islanders— Kamehameha's 
indignation at the capture of the Fair American — 
Treatment of prisoners—Kaiana's ambitious views 
— Attempts on vessels — Vancouver's arrival — 
First notice of Kaumualii- Doedalus arrives at 
Oahu — Massacre of Lieutenant Hergest and Mr. 
Gooch — Avarice of chiefs — Intercourse with Van- 
couver — Kaahumanu — Princely hospitality — 
Jesdousy of other chiefs— Cattle first introduced 
at Hawaii— Discipline of ships— Orders of the 
king — Widow of Kalaniopuu— Sham battle- 
Present to King Gkorge III. — Transactions at 
Maui— Murderers executed at Oahu — Festival of 
Makahiki — Benevolent efforts of Vancouver — 
Theatrical entertainments — Cession of Hawaii — 
Departure of Vancouver — 1794. 

The news of the disastrous events re- 
corded in the last chapter, produced an 
unfavorable impression in Europe and 
America, of the character of the island* 
ers. Without fully comprehending the 
causes, they were judged to be a cruel 
race and disposed to commit atrocities 
upon ships. For a number of years 
none ventured to touch at their shores. 
The aged Kalaniopuu died at Kau, Ha- 
waii, in April, 1782, after a reign of 
thirty years, and bequeathed his domin- 
ions to Kiwalao, his son, jointly with 
Kamehameha, who was to be subordi- 



nate to hinv , Kamehameha was the re- 
puted nephew of Kalaniopuu, by his 
brother Keoua, but Kahekili, king of 
Maui, claimed his paternity. By this new 
arrangement, Kau, Pyna and Hilo, the 
most fertile districts, fell to Kiwalao ; and 
Kona, Kohala and Hamakua to Kame- 
hameha. No sooner was the will made 
known than intrigues to defeat it were 
set in motion. In July following, after 
the season of mourning had ended, the 
Hilo chiefs being anxious to obtain the 
district of Kona, on the east side of Ha- 
waii, on account of the calmness of the 
bordering sea, which made it a better 
fishing-ground, endeavored to excite 
their new ruler to wrest it from Kame- 
hameha. Having gained him over to 
their design, it was determined to ex- 
ecute it under the guise of paying fune- 
ral honors to his deceased father. A 
number of warriors, taking the corpse 
of Kalaniopuu with them, embarked in 
a war-canoe for Kona. On their way, 
Keeaumoku, a tried chieftan of Kame- 
hameha, met them, and going on board, 
joined in the wail for the dead. From 
the appearance of the party, his sus- 
picions were aroused, and he inquir- 
ed where it was their intention to inter 
the body. They replied, ,at Kailua, the 
chief town of Kona. From this answer 
and the extraordinary haste they mani- 
fested, he suspected they designed sur- 
prising that place. 




House of Keawe — Tomb of the kings of Hawaii, at Honaunau. 

While off* Honaunau, the place of se- I they were overtaken by a violent rain- 
pulture of the ancient kings of Hawaii, | squall, which obliged them to land. The 
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body Was there deposited in the aiH^es- 
tral tomb of the kings of Hawaii, the 
house of Keawe, from whom all chiefs of 
pretensions to high nobility endeavor to 
trace their descent. Keeaumoku secret- 
ly lefl the party and hastened to Kame- 
hameha to inform him of his suspicions. 
Kiwalao and his followers remained to 
concert further measures, as it was their 
intention to conquer and apportion all 
Hawaii among themselves. In the mean- 
time information of their arrival and 
plans had been conveyed to Kameha- 
meha, who immediately advanced to the 
camp of Kiwalao, and in an interview 
the two became apparently reo€»iciled. 
Kiwalao endeavored to satisfy the rapa- 
city^ of his chiefs, by dividing his own 
territories amcmg them, but Keoua, his 
uncle, either not receiving a share 
]»roportionate to his desires, or being 
neglected in the apportionment, be- 
came enraged and matt^ed off with his 
retainers, determined cm war and plun- 
der. Entering the territories of Ka^ 
m^ameha, he committed considerable 
devastation by cutting down cocoanut 
trees. In a skirmkh several were 
killed on each side. The war having 
thus commenced, Kiwalao, unable fur- 
ther to resut the solicitatiems of his fol- 
lowers, joined Keoua, with all his forces, 
and a general engagement ttaok place at 
Keei, l^twe^i the two rivals for Hawaii, 
which was cotitinued for eigl^ days with 
no decided advantage to either party. < — 
Kamehameha being next in rank and in- 
fluence to Kiwalao, was heir to the entire 
island upon the death of his couan ; con- 
sequently, the struggle was obstinate 
and bloody. Keeaumoku, the chief who 
had discovered the designs of Kiwalao to 
Kamehameha, was seized by two of the 
warriors of the former, and badly wound- 
ed; one smiting hkn wkh a spear, and 
the other with a dagger, both exclaiming, 
in derision, * the weapon strikes the yel- 
low-back crab. ' The anxiety of his ene- 
mies to secure as a tiophj, a highly 
▼aloed ornament made of a whale 's tooth, 
which he wore about his neck, preserved 
his Hfe. Kamehameha pdrceiving the 
danger of his favorite warrtor, rallied the 
boldest oi his troops and Ririously charg- 
ed the ^3iemy. In the melee, Kiwalao 
was knocked down by a stone. Keeau- 
10 



moku, enabled to rise, rushed upon the 
fallen king, and with a shark 's-teeth 
sword despatched him. The fate of their 
leader so dispirited his followers, that 
they were entirely routed. Some fled to 
the place of refuge at Honaunau, and 
others to the mountains, or sought safety 
by flight in canoes. Kamehameha was 
thus lefl master of the field, and lord of 
Hawaii. 

Further opposition awaited him. Keoua 
and Keawemauhili, the principal insti- 
gators of the war, had fled to the moun- 
tains. The former obtained possession 
of Kau, and the latter the fine districts 
of Hilo and Puna. Three districts only 
sided with Kamehameha. The rebel 
chiefs, however, were disturbed in their 
own domains, by commotions excited by 
dissatisfied subjects ; one of whom being 
unsuccessful, went over, with all his re- 
tainers, to Kamehameha, and by his per- 
suasions induced him to renew the war. 
An engagement, which, from the obsti** 
nacy with which it was fought, received 
the name of Kauaawa — ^bitter contest^-* 
took place on a mountain in Kau. Nei- 
ther party were able to claim the victory. 
Kamehameha actively followed up the 
contest, and marched upon Hilo, where 
in a skirmish he received a blow on his 
forehead, from a paddle, which well nigh 
terminated his career. 

Kahekili, who had made himself mas- 
ter of Mblokai, Lanai, Oahu and Maui, 
and was allied to Kaeo, sovereign of 
Kauai, in revenge for a fancied affront, 
sent succor to the enemies of Kameha- 
meha; who, in retaliation, made a de- 
scent upon Maui, about the year 1790, 
while Kahekili was at Oahu. His son, 
a youth, encountered the invader at 
Wailuku, and was totally defeated. In 
this battle, Kamehameha displayed nuich 
skill. His active mind turned every mis- 
take of his enemy to his own advantage, 
and seized upon the most favorable mo- 
ments for a charge or retreat* The 
prodigious strength, for which he was 
remarkable, joined with great personal 
courage, which had already established 
£br him a reputation for prowess througb- 
out the group, availed his troops mwch. 
When his bodily exertions were not 
needed, he remained quiet, issuing his 
orders with coolness and sagacity; if the 
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line of battle wavered, he rushed to the 
thickest of the fight, encouraging his men 
with his deep-toned voice. Both parties 
fought with bravery; the engagement 
being in a narrow defile there was little 
room for flight. The carnage was dread- 
ful ; many were killed by being hustled 
ofl* precipices; the waters of lao, a small 
stream, were dammed by the bodies of 
the routed foe, and the engagement was 
ever after known as the Kepaniwai — 
stopping the water. Kalanikupule, the 
prince, made his escape to Oahu. 

While the war was thus prosecuted on 
Maui, Keoua quarreled with his friend, 
the ruler of Hilo, and slew him. Infa- 
tuated by his growing power, he again 
ravaged Kamehameha's provinces, and 
was opposed by Kaiana, one of his gen- 
erals, a distinguished warrior of Kauai, 
who had been taken from that island by 
Captain Meares, in an English vessel, 
in 1787, and carried to Canton, where he 
attracted much attention by his shrewd- 
ness, elegance of form and demeanor. 
He was six feet five inches high, well 
proportioned and of a handsome counte- 
nance. The following year he returned 
in the Iphigenia, Captain Douglass, and 
not daring to land on Kauai, where, since 
hk departure, his brother, influenced by 
a priest, had become inimical to him, he 
proceeded to Hawaii, and at the request 
of Kamehameha, settled there. This 
was in January, 1789. His active mind 
and warlike disposition, with the store of 
European articles, including fire-arms 
and ammunition, which he possessed, 
made him a valuable acquisition. The 
more firmly to attach him to his interests, 
Kamehameha conferred upon him high 
rank and extensive possessions. 

Before tracing the conquests of Kame- 
hameha further, it is necessary to record 
the arrival of the first ships since the 
demise of Cook. They reached Keala- 
keakua bay before the king left on his 
Maui expedition. By the natives they 
were called o Lo, and were noted by 
them for bringing the first beads.* They 
were the King George and Queen Char- 
lotte, trading vessels from London, com- 
manded by Capts. Portlock and Dixon; 
the former of whom had made the last 
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voyage with Captain Cook. On the 
25th of May, 1786, they made Hawaii, 
and were soon surrounded by canoes, 
bringing ofl* hogs and fruit, which were 
gladly exchanged for bits of iron. The 
next day they came to anchor, and were 
visited by a great number of natives, 
whose bearing was insolent and trouble- 
some. No chief appeared to keep them 
in order, and the captaind were obliged 
to drive them from the vessels. The 
character which the bay bore, ma<fo 
them very cautious, and on the 27th, 
their fears had so far increased, that 
after firing several guns to frighten away 
the natives, they unmoored and made 
sail. Standing along the coast, they 
continued to traflic for swine and water; 
nails and buttons being given in ex- 
change for calabashes of the latter. 

June 1st, they anchored ofi* the east 
end of Oahu, and supplied the natives 
with iron and trinkets. The islanders at 
this time appear to have been so well 
acquainted with the whites, as to mani- 
fest only a natural curiosity at what was 
novel. A party from the ships discovered 
Waikiki bay, which, from not being ex- 
posed to the violence of the trade winds, 
soon became the favorite anchoring 
ground. Leaving Oahu, they again an- 
chored at Waimea bay, Kauai, where 
they remained until the 13th. 

No difliculty was experienced on either 
island: the natives had acquired a fond- 
ness for foreign articles, for which they 
gladly exchanged their own manufac- 
tures, with a fairness which proves that 
they had begun to comprehend the old, 
though to them, new adage, ' honesty is 
the best policy.' 

In the autunm, the same ships retmn- 
ed, and visited Hawaii and Maui, off 
which island a canoe with four men, 
completely exhausted with fatigue, were 
picked up. They were treated with 
great kindness, loaded with gifls, and 
sent ashore entirely recovered, to tell of 
the humanity of the white men. 

The ships having arrived at Oahu, 
anchored in their former situation. Ka- 
hekili, the king, who was then a stout, 
well-made man of fifty years of age, 
went on board, and made inquiries in 
regard to his rival of Hawaii. While 
they lay there he was hospitable and at- 
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tentive, but an fAd priest, who came 
frequently on board, informed Captain 
Portlock, that there was a plot brewing 
to cut off both vessels. As no other evi- 
dence of such a design transpired, it 
was either a fakre report, or effectually 
checked by the vigilance constantly dis- 
played by their crews, and dread of fire- 
arms; the effect of which the king, at 
his request, had been shown. In De- 
cember, they visited Kauai, and there 
met with Kaiana, brother to Keao, the 
chief ruler. Both showed them much 
kindness, and supplied them liberally 
vnth provisions. 

In October, 1787, Captain Portlock 
again touched at Kauai, and his inter- 
course was as friendly as before. In his 
voyage he speaks feelingly of the oppres- 
sion of the chiefs to the common people, 
of which he was a witness, and endeavor- 
ed to influence the former, though with- 
out success, to treat their inferiors more 
humanely. The poorer classes were 
accustomed to come in their canoes to 
the ships from long distances, bringing 
their little store of provisions, which they 
would barter for iron or trinkelB. No 
sooner, however, had they got them into 
their possession, than they would be 
rifed by some lazy chief who had been 
waiting the opportunity. This was sub- 
mitted to without repining, as it was the 
custom of the country. 

In August, 1787,* Captain Meares, 
in the Nootka, arrived at the islands, 
and after experiencing a pleasant recep- 
tion, took away with him Kaiana, who 
was desirous of visiting Britain. Doug- 
lass, the partner of Meares, touched at 
several of the islands in the ship Iphige- 
nia, many times in that and the two suc- 
ceeding years. He saluted the chiefs 
with heavy guns ; it being first done with 
seven at Kawaihae bay, for Kameha- 
meha, who was highly delighted with the 
novel honor. This chief endeavored to 
procure a carpenter from him, and was 
successful in obtaining a swivel, some 
smaller fire-arms, and anununition. In 
July, 1789, a number of chiefs at Hawaii, 
conspired to seize the Iphigenia, but the 
friendly Kaiana, her late passenger, dis- 
closed the plot, Kamehameha asserted 
his innocence of the design, though in 
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the risings of his ftmbition, befi^re his 
plans were matured, and his policy form- 
ed, the temptation to make himself mas* 
tor of a foreign ship may have been 
awakened. But no such idea was ever 
manifested; his sagacious mind early 
perceived the greater advantages to be 
derived from securing the friendship of 
his commercial visitors. 

About this period, numerous vessels, 
mostly English and American, vianted 
the islands, and commenced a trade, 
which has ever since been actively pur- 
sued. Several, among which was the 
Lady Washington, were fitted out by 
the merchants of Boston, in 1785. Theb 
reception varied according to the whims 
or policy of the contending chiefs. None 
were much molested, though some were 
annoyed by theft and the vexatious tricks 
of the natives. Prices varied according 
to the caprice of the rulers. The more 
important articles of warfare were in 
demand, and abundantly supplied by 
thoughtless trctders, who in some cases 
found them turned upon themselves. ^ 
taste for ardent spirits, which at first 
were exceedingly c^ensive, was gradu-r 
ally excited among the chiefs. Interest 
annually carried m<3Te vessels to their 
shores, and the same motive impelled a 
more judicious treatment of their visitors. 

The much lamented La Perouse came 
to anchor, with his exploring frigates, 
at the leeward side of Maui, near the 
present town of Lahaina, on the 28th of 
May, 1786, a few days only after Port- 
lock and Dixon reached Hawaii. He 
speaks favorably of the kind disposition 
of the inhabitants, and attributes the 
shrewdness manifested in their petty 
barter, to former communication with 
Spaniards. Frenchmen were the first 
Europeans of modern times who landed 
at Maui. Their stay was limited to two 
days, in which their intercourse with 
the inhabitants was very slight. 

While the true state and value of this 
group was becoming known by these 
visits, and an interest in them gradually 
awakened, which led to a more extend- 
ed intercourse, the wars of supremacy 
among the rival chiefs were vigorously 
prosecuted. The possession of fire-arms 
made their contests more bloody, but 
sooner decided. 
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During the contest which Kaiana sus* 
tained against Keoua, while his chief 
was on Maui, a most singular interpo- 
sition of natural phenomena enabled him 
to triumph over his active opponent. At 
that period, it had a great effect over 
the minds of the natives, who, from that 
moment considered their goddess Pel6 
a favorer of the rising fortunes of Ka- 
mehameha. The army of Keoua had 
separated into three divisions, marching 
at sooie distance from each other, and 
were descending from the volcano by 
three distinct paths, not greatly apart, 
and which running parallel with each 
other, led towards the habitable portion 
of Kau. The first division had not far 
advanced, when a heavy earthquake 
and eruption from the volcano, took 
place. The grouiid shook so violently 
as to render it impossible either to stand 
still, or proceed, and they reeled to and 
fro Mke drunken men. The noise ac- 
companying this motion was awful, far 
exceeding thunder in loudness, while 
the sky, which hitherto had been un- 
clouded, was filled with a shower of 
cinders and ashes, extending for many 
miles around. Owing to the height to 
which they were frtst cast by the action 
of the crater, they cooled in their de- 
scent and did no injury, though a strong 
sulphurous gas was evolved, producing 
a suffocating sensation in the party ex- 
posed. However, they escaped with 
the loss of a few of their number scorch- 
ad to death, and as soon as practicable 
hurried from the spot. 

The rear party experienced a similar 
motion, accompanied by the like noises 
and showers, which quickly passed over. 
They then hastened to rejoin their com- 
rades, but were met by an appalling 
sight. The central division lay stiffened 
in death; but so natural were the pos- 
tures of many, that they did not discover 
that life was extinct until they had close- 
ly examined them. Some were lying in 
apparent slumber, while others were 
sitting upright, with their wives and 
children firmly locked in their embrace 
and noses pressed together, as in the 
act of salutation. Out of four hundred 
human beings, not one was alive. A 
hog, belonging to one of the families, 
alone had been able to resist the effects 



of the sulphurous vapcn*, and was quietl) 
rooting about them. 

Kamehameha having returned from 
Molokai — 1791 — joined forces with Kai- 
ana, and easily routed the army of 
Keoua, dispirited by so sad an event. 
Their leader was driven for sheher ii^ 
the further part of Kau, and there re- 
mained a fugitive, until, having become 
wearied of his erratic life, he determined 
to surrender himself to the clemency of 
the conqueror. Accordingly, he wei^ 
to the seaside, passing with the per- 
mission of Kaiana through his camp. 
He received much attention from the 
people, some of whom foreboded his 
fate, and embarked with his most fiadth- 
ful followers and their effects forKawai- 
hae bay, where Kamehameha was en- 
camped. The energy and ambition of 
Keoua having been prolific sources of 
trouble to him, that chief determined to 
rid himself of one who had proved so 
valiant a competitor, and whose claims 
to the supi^me power, from his relation- 
ship to Kiwalao, would always be ad- 
verse to his own. Accordingly, secret 
instructions were issued to Keeaumoku, 
who having enticed Keoua to the land, 
assassinated him as he stepped from his 
canoe. Seven of his friends idiared the 
same fate. The corpse was then taken 
to the neighboring heiau, and offered in 
sacrifice. This occurred in 1793. S<Hne 
say that he was treacherously slain, 
against the wishes of Kamehameha ; but 
as it was done in his presence, the state- 
ment is improbable. The whole island 
of Hawaii was now his by conquest; but 
his successes here were counterbalaiiGed 
by reverses elsewhere. Maui, Lanai 
and Molokai, which had been but par- 
tially subdued, threw off the yoke, and 
again acknowledged Kahekili as their 
liege lord. 

In the autumn of 1789, the American 
snow Eleanor, commanded by one Met- 
calf,"^ arrived at Hawaii, and remained 
there trading during most of die succeed- 
ing winter. In the month of Febroarj, 
1*^0, she anchored at Honuaula, Maui. 
Two of the chiefs of a neighboring ;4ace, 
called Oloalu, having heard of her ar^ 
rival, went to Honuaula, and in the o^kt 



♦ Vancouver's Voyages, 2d vol: London, 1798. 
Also, Ka Mooolelo Hawaii, Lahainaluna, 1838. 
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stole her boat, which was moored under 
her stern. A watchman was in it, but 
had fallen asleep. So adroit were they, 
that he did not awake until they were 
near the shore. He then attempted to 
give the alarm, but was unheard; be- 
fore he could cry out again, one of the 
thieves killed him. The boat was taken 
ashore, and broken up for the sake of 
the iron, which was manufactured into 
awls and fish-hooks. The chiefs return- 
ed to their own village, and for a while 
Honuaula was made to bear the brunt of 
a revengeful attack. One man was kill- 
ed, and two made prisoners; one of 
whom being from Oloalu, gave informa- 
tion of the real criminals. Metcalf 
weired anchor, and proceeded thither. 

At the time of his arrival a taboo ex- 
ited, which prevented any individual 
from putting off in a canoe under pain 
of being burnt to death. The bones of 
the murdered seaman, and the remains 
of the boat, for which a reward was of-^ 
fered, had been delivered up; and the 
natives supposing the anger of the cap- 
tain appeased by the attack he had al- 
ready made, ipnocently asked for the 
fHTOmised reward. This he said they 
should have. As soon as the taboo was 
annulled, multitudes of people from all 
parts of the island flocked to the ship to 
trade. They were all ordered to lie 
with their canoes on the starboard side, 
which they did, not perceiving the means 
preparing for their destruction. If any 
lay off the bows or stern, they were 
pelted with stones, until they took the 
prescribed situation. The p<»ts, which 
Had been closed, were then hauled up, 
and the battery, charged with musket 
balls and nails, and depressed to bear 
into the thickest of the fleet, run out and 
fired among them. Metcalf stood in the 
gangway to witness the awful effect, and 
directed the voUies of musketry and 
small arms which were poured in to 
complete the destruction. One hundred 
individuals were said to have been killed 
outri^t, and vast numbers wounded. 
The natives dragged for their bodies 
with fish-hooks, and collected the man-* 
gled masses upon the beach, where, to 
use their own expression, ' their brains 
fiowed out of their broken skulls. ' 

After this horrible massacre of inno- 



cent wretches, Metcalf sidled for Ha- 
waii, where, owing to the hostility which 
existed between the two islands, he was 
well received. But there was retribu- 
tion in store for him. 

In connection with the Eleanor, was 
a small schooner of twenty-six tons — the 
Fair American — a tender, manned with 
only five seamen, and commanded by 
Metcalfs son, a lad of eighteen years 
of age. This vessel arrived off Ka- 
waihae bay, in March, but did not fall 
in with her mate, which was a little 
farther to the westward. Kameeimoku, 
a high chief, who, for some trifling 
cause had received a flogging from the 
elder Metcalf, while on board of his 
vessel, had resolved to revenge the in- 
sult upon the first whites that came 
within his reach. The smallness of the 
schooner, and the inexperience of her 
commander, afibrded too favorable an 
opportunity to be overlooked. Wkhout 
the powerful motive which actuated his 
mind, she would have 'proved an almost 
irresistible temptation to the cupidity of 
savages, when away from her consort. 
Accordingly, with a number of bis peo- 
ple, he boarded her, and carried many 
presents. While the attention of the 
youth and crew were occupied in re- 
ceiving them, and in hearing news of 
his father, the savages pressed on board. 
Suddenly, the chief seized young Met- 
calf and threw him overboard, where he 
soon perished. The rest were massa- 
cred, except Isaac Davis, whose liffe 
was spared by <me of the party, who 
bound up his wounds. He was then 
taken ashore, where he was kindly treat- 
ed. The schooner was stranded and 
plundered. 

John Young, boatswain of the Elea- 
nor, had gone ashore on the 17th, but 
to his surprise, upon attempting to leave, 
was forbidden by Kamehsuneha, and in 
the evening learned of the capture of 
the schooner. The snow remained two 
days off Kealakeakua bay, firing guns 
for Young to return. This, the king, 
afler he heard of the massacre, would 
not permit, nor would he allow a canoe 
to go along side, lest Metcalf should re- 
venge himself, as at Maui; consequent- 
ly he sailed without hearing of his 
loss. 
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While a general warfare raged through 
the group, and individual chieflans 
sought to add to their power by gaining 
possession of the more destructive wea- 
pons of the whites, it is to be supposed 
that serious misunderstandings would 
often arise. From the known treach- 
ery and avarice of savages, it cannot be 
doubted that the provocations sometimes 
originated with them. Some of the for- 
eign commanders were men of little or 
no principle; the discipline preserved 
on board of their vessels corrupted their 
own crews, and excited the cupidity and 
dislike of the natives. Disturbances 
arose in consequence, and the captains 
seeking justice, and oftener mere re- 
taliation, for real or fancied wrongs, too 
frequently, without due inquiry, vented 
their rage in deeds, scarcely inferior in 
wanton barbarity, or abuse of power and 
confidence, to the customs of the sava- 
ges themselves. Men there were of that 
day, and the race is not altogether ex- 
tinct, whose characters could be resolv- 
ed into two principles, lust and gain. 
To accompli^ their desires no action 
was too base or cruel. Such may be 
properly termed pirates; for their sel- 
fishness spared neither friend nor foe; 
the useful servant nor profitable ally ; all 
were equally their victims. Capt. Wm. 
Sturgis, an American ship-master, and 
good authority in this matter, having 
traded extensively both with the Ha- 
watians and the Indians on the N". W. 
Coast soon afler this period, says, in a 
published lecture, that the loss of life 
and disasters which have occurred in 
voyages among these savages, were 
owing chiefly ' to the bad faith and de- 
ceitfulness of the white men.' 

But the tales of the natives themselves, 
of injuries done them, when not well au- 
thenticated, are to be received with 
limitation. In the few years ensuing 
between Portlock's visit and Kameha- 
meha's complete ascendancy, some cases 
occurred where commanders of vessels 
fired upon the natives; or, acting upon 
the exigencies of the time, thoughtlessly 
did deeds which in their cooler moments 
would have been disapproved. The 
rapid growth of trade, and the general 
and increasing good will that prevailed, 
is sufiicient evidence that the islanders 



appreciated the value of foreign com- 
merce. 

The two prisoners. Young and Davis, 
though rude and ignorant seamen, in 
moral education and religious knowl- 
edge, were far in advance of the most 
enlightened of those who held them in 
bondage. Kamehameha found in them 
tried and faithful servants, who more 
than repaid his protection, and the op- 
pressed serf ever had reason to bless 
the humane influence they exerted over 
the mind of their arbitrary master. — 
Equal consideration is due them from 
their own countrymen, and the mariners 
of other nations, who traded to their 
shores. They both rose to be chiefs of 
consequence, possessing to the last the 
confidence of high and low, and their 
history, particularly that of Young, will 
be found to be closely interwoven with 
that of their royal guardian. There 
were other white men on the blands at 
this time, runaways from ships, but 
chiefly of bad characters; their influ- 
ence, however, was greatly modified by 
the superior address and intelligence of 
these prisoners, and by the comparison 
which the natives necessarily drew be- 
tween the two, which gave them their 
first definite notions of morality. 

Kamehameha was highly indignant at 
the outrage committed by Kameeimoku, 
but his authority was not sufficiently 
established to authorize him to punish 
this violation of his policy. He rebuked 
him severely, and took possession of the 
schooner, which he caused to be hauled 
up and carefully preserved, to be re- 
turned to her owner, should he reap- 
pear. Isaac Davis was immediately 
provided for, and treated with a degree 
of attention, which fully proved the sin- 
cerity of his sentiments. While repri- 
manding Kameeimoku, he is said to have 
shed tears. 

The two seamen were immediately 
taken into the confidence of their patron, 
and both from him and other high chiefs, 
received valuable presents of estates on 
the sea side. They made themselves so 
beloved, that popular opinion would not 
have permitted their departure had the 
king been inclined to let them go. They 
were carefully guarded whenever a ves- 
sel appeared in sight, and never sufifer- 
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ed to go afloat ; lind if any one had been 
detected in carrying any correspond- 
ence for them on board a vessel, he 
would have been put to death ; one was 
held, responsible for the other, and their 
mutual fidelity deserves high praise. 
They made a jdint but vain attempt to 
escape to Captain Colnett's ship, and 
had it not been for the active exertions 
of Kamehameha who vigorously defend- 
ed them, their lives would have been 
forfeited. After this, they became more 
contented in their new relations. Kaiana 
who had lately become ambitious and 
turbulent, and had lost all sense of grati- 
tude for the favors he had received from 
the whites, was their enemy, and con- 
spired to take their lives. But the 
friendship of the other chiefs rendered 
the plot abortive. The attentions which 
he had received abroad, had given him 
a great opinion of his own consequence ; 
possessing a stock of fire-arms and am- 
munition, he was desirous of seizing 
upon any traders that might come within 
his reach. Had Kamehameha coincided 
with his views, trade would have been 
ruined, and the Hawaiians would have 
acquired the character of pirates. But 
his plans were constantly overruled by 
the greater influence of his superior and 
his counselors. In one instance, it was 
nearly decided to attempt the capture of 
the Sp€uiish sloop. Princess Royal ; the 
chief argument, used for its legality, 
was that she had been captured from the 
English ; consequently there could be 
no harm in their taking her from the 
Spaniards. A sophism very agreeable 
to their covetous dispositions, and which 
at first met with little opposition. The 
pacific policy carried the point, however, 
even against so cogent a reason. 

Before Captain Metcalf sailed for 
Maui ^ in 1789, Kaiana nearly accom- 
plished the capture of the Eleanor. It 
was proposed to the king by his party, 
to seize the snow, and put to death all 
of her crew, execept a few who should 
be reserved to navigate the vessel. By 
so powerful an addition-to his navy, the 
conquest of the other islands would be 
made sure. The plan was to seize the 
opportunity when the crew laid aloft to 
loose the sails; those on deck were to 
be murdered, and the remainder kept in 



the rigging, until possession of the ves- 
sel had been secured. The projet^ 
though so much in accordance with his 
ambition, was rejected with indignation. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of their 
sovereign, the chiefs determined upon 
the attempt, and went on board for that 
purpose. News of their assembling hav- 
ing been conveyed to Kamehameha, he 
hurried off, and ordered them out of the 
vessel. Fearing that he would disclose 
the plot to Captain Metcalf, they lobeyed, 
and the ship sailed without the divulge- 
ment of the design. The safety of many 
vessels, and the lives of their crews, 
about this period, were owing to the ac- 
tive interference of Kamehameha, and 
intercourse was continued in ignorance 
of the dangers to which they had been 
exposed. 

Vancouver, after Cook, the most cele- 
brated of modern English voyagers, 
arrived at Kealakeakua bay, March 3d, 
1792. As his visits exercised so power- 
ful and lasting an influence upon the 
islanders, it will be necessary to enter 
into their details. He had with him two 
surveying vessels, the Discovery and 
Chatham. Kaiana came on board, and 
from the favorable opinions expressed of 
him in Meares' voyages, was received 
with courtesy and attention. One of his 
first acts was to exaggerate his own im- 
portance, and misrepresent that of the 
king, with whom he stated that he equal- 
ly shared the government. On his de- 
parture he was saluted with four guns, 
but was chagrined at not being able to 
add to his stock of foreign weapons. In 
the evening a canoe came alongside with 
a young native, who spoke English tole- 
rably well. He had been to the United 
States, with Captain Ingraham of Bos- 
ton, and had recently returned. As 
Vancouver sailed slowly along the coast 
he was visited by several chiefs, to whom 
he gave garden seeds and other produc- 
tions likely to become serviceable. 

On the 7th of March, he anchored at 
Waikiki bay, Oahu, and was visited by 
many of the natives. The knowledge 
of the character of the vessels having 
spread abroad, those who went ashore 
were treated with a coolness which ar- 
gued great indiflerence to visitors who 
came for other purposes than trade. On 
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the 9th the ships came to anchor at 
Waimea, Kauai. Their reception was 
neither hearty nor friendly. Gain was 
the all'impelling motive of the inhabi- 
tants; and as it was not to be acquired 
to the extent of their desires by trade, 
they strove to excite the sensual desires 
of the crews, by a display of gross wan- 
tonness, which tended rather to disgust 
than please. 

Kaumualii — the eldest son of Keao, 
who wa's then at Maui — a boy of twelve 
y^ars of age, visited the ships, and from 
his affability and cheerfulness created a 
favorable impression. The features of 
the young prince were expressive of vi- 
vacity and intelligence, and his inquiries 
and observations were considered as un- 
common for a lad of his years. His 
conduct was indicative of a desire to 
please and to acquire information. But 
before either he or his guardian would 
venture on board, hostages were demand- 
ed for their safe return; and in all their 
transactions, an honesty of purpose mani- 
fested, with a discreet caution, which 
showed that the principles of trade had 
become well understood. A number of 
whites resided on the island, who made 
th^nselves useful to both parties. 

The depopulation throughout the 
group, caused by the constant internal 
dissensions since Vancouver's first visit 
in 1778, strack him painfully. The 
town of Waimea had been reduced two- 
thirds, and of all the chiefs then living, 
with whom he had been intimately ac- 
quainted, Kamehameha alone survived. 

At this time attention was first drawn 
toward sandal wood, as an article of ex- 
port. Two men had been left from a 
Boston brig, by Captain Kendrick, on 
Kauai, to contract for several cargoes, 
and aJBo to gather pearis; but it was not 
Qntil many years afterward that the for- 
mer wi^ made an important branch of 
trade. 

On the 11th of May, the same year, 
the Dcedahis, an English national store 
ship, appeared on the north side of Oahu. 
The natives unaccustomed to the sight, 
ipreeted her appearance with many excla- 
matkms of affright and surprise. Some 
ran inland, and reported that * coral 
ToekB were floating Either:' others vo- 
ciferated, 'prodigious, prodigious. ' The 



vessel lay off Waimea, while a party 
went ashore to procure water. It beii^ 
brackish near the sea-side, they w^re 
obliged to roll the casks some distance 
up the stream, where it was pure. Hav- 
ing filled them, they made preparatioiis 
to return, when a dispute arose between 
the seamen and natives, which termina- 
ted in the death of a Portuguese sailor. 
Lieut. Herg^st, the commander of the 
shore expedition, with Mr. GcAich, the 
astronomer, unaware of the difficulty, 
had incautiously wandered from the 
party, and were surrounded by many id 
the islanders, who, hearing of the afiray, 
immediately attacked these gentlemen. 
The further account of this melanchofy 
affair, I give literally from the native 
historian, by which it will be seen that 
from their own confession, it was a wan- 
ton murder. 

' Kapaleiuku cast a stone against the 
chin of one of the foreigners, yiriaek 
knocked him down. When the natives 
on the other bank saw that <me had 
fallen they came to join in the fray. 
The white man cried out wkh the pain 
inflicted, on which the natives said^— 
'* They cry, indeed — they are men per- 
haps, — ^we thought them gods, tbeur eyes 
were so bright." One remonstrated, 
'' Be not in haste to kill the god Limot- 
kaoualii, — ^for great Lono having been 
slain at Hawaii, this one remained, the 
great and powerful Pekeku this — ^he is 
a god.'' This remonstrance was vmn. 
The companv in the boat returned ai^ 
obtained then* guns, and lay upon their 
oars. Those on board the vessel per- 
ceiving that some of their number had 
been slain, worked the vessel inlaad aad 
fired on shore. The natives exckonacd, 
* * What is this whizzing ? " Oae replied, 
''Don't you know it is burning smnd— 
powder — a deadly thing — ^it wMl hmm 
perhaps this day and destroy our land. 
Perhaps we shall escape inasmnck as 
we have killed the two gods— -had they 
lived among us, we had all been dead 
men!" The firing comtimied till evea- 
ing, when the vessel tock her depaHure.' 

The perpetrators of this cruel act wmte 
a lawless band, ofwiag allegiance to no 
particular chief. Tli^ kings Cf£ the ee^e- 
ral islands, occupied with tiieir wtam of 
conquest, piud lit^ attention to the ad^ 
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ftdrs of the distant portions of their king* 
doms, consequently a general license 
prevailed; and petty squabbles, robbe- 
ries and murders, were of frequent oc- 
currence. 

Vancouver returned from the North- 
west Coast of America, and anchored off 
Kawaihae, Hawaii, Feb. 14, 1793. A 
taboo then existed, py which the inhabi- 
tants were restricted from trading with 
any vessels, except for arms and ammu- 
nition. Through his firmness in refusing 
to purchase supplies with these articles 
the taboo was remitted. Religious taboos 
were now of frequent occurrence, lasting 
for periods of several days each, during 
which, as in the holidays of the Roman 
Church, no business could be transacted. 
However, when the inconvenience at- 
tending them was great, the highest 
chiefs exercised an authority similar to 
the Pope's, and granted dispensations 
for their own benefit and that of their 
favorites. On the 19th, with the assis- 
tance of Kalaimoku, one of Kamehame- 
ha's chief counselors, he landed a bull 
and cow, which were all that remained 
of several cattle, which he had brought 
from California, with the benevolent de- 
sign of introducing the breed of these 
valuable animals. The cow died soon 
after landing. The opposition which 
Kalaimoku made to aiding him in the 
kuiding, though he well knew they were 
a gifb which would largely benefit the 
isltuiders, forcibly illustrates the avari- 
eions spirit which pervaded all classes, 
aad to which Kamehameha alone was 
si4>erior. He objected to granting the 
use of his canoe, which was large and 
commodious, until a sufficient bribe was 
offered him; and this was subsequent to 
receiving presents suitable to his rank. 

So greatly had trade increased, and 
the desire of the useful superseded the 
passion for ornaments, that trinkets no 
kmger were of value, unless they were 
of a novel description. Woolen cloth, 
printed cottons, linen, hardware, and the 
staple articles of traffic were in great 
demand. The islanders suffered in some 
instances from the shameless dishonesty 
of the civilized trader, who deceived 
tfaero in the quantity and quality of goods. 
Muskets were sold, which burst upon 
the first fire, and often produced dan- 
11 



gerous wounds. But these vile practices 
recoiled upon the heads of the offenders, 
for the natives soon learned to appreci- 
ate an honest man, and to distinguish 
the good article from the bad, and were 
not long in becoming as keen in their 
mercantile transactions, as the shrewd* 
est of their teachers. Vancouver also 
speaks in terms of just reprobation of 
some of their visitors, who after being 
supplied with provisions by the chiefs, 
departed without making any return.* 

While cruising slowly along the wes- 
tern side of Hawaii, Kamehameha came 
off to the Discovery, bringing Young 
with him. Vancouver was agreeably 
disappointed in the change which a few 
years had made in the countenance of 
this celebrated warrior. The savage 
look which Captain King ascribed to 
him, had lost much of its expression of 
stern ferocity, while it retained its natu- 
ral dignity and firmness. His carriage 
was majestic, and every action bespoke a 
mind which, under any circumstances, 
would have distinguished its possessor. 
His eyes were dark and piercing; in 
the words of one who not long after was 
well acquainted with him, he seemed 
capable of penetrating the designs and 
reading the thoughts of those about him; 
before his glance the most courageous 
quailed. His general deportment was 
frank, cheerful and generous. In form 
and stature a herculean savage ; in abili- 
ties and character, a man that a more 
advanced country might have been proud 
to acknowledge as her son. 

His sagacious mind seized upon every 
opportunity of improvement and aggran- 
dizement. While the benevolent coun- 
sels of Vancouver could not repress the 
latter, they confirmed him in his peacefal 
and protecting policy toward foreigners. 



* The traffic of the islands, at this period, was 
confined mostly to the purchasing of sapplies, for 
which object vessels of the principal maritime na- 
tions frequented them, but particularly those of the 
United States, engaged in the fur trade en the 
Northwest Coast of America, and the Canton busi- 
ness; of which many inieresline particulars will be 
found in Greenhow's memoir of the Oregon. The 
most noted of these were the Hope, Capt. Ingrabam, 
the Eleanor, and Hancock; of the English, besides 
those already mentioned, the Princess Royal, and 
Argonaut, under the direction of Captain Colnett. 
The islanders were frequently employed as seamen, 
and for other purposes on shipboard, in which they 
gave general satisfaction. 
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His bias, both from intellect and interest, 
lay toward them, and no other barbarian 
was more feared and respected by all 
classes, strangers and subjects, than this 
wonderful man. Cook's narrative pre- 
sented him as a wonderful savage, am- 
bitious, brave and resolute ; Vancouver's 
intercourse showed him in the dawn of 
a ripened intellect, as possessing all the 
latter qualities, yet humane and hospit- 
able. His character will be gradually 
pictured in the subsequent events of his 
active career; and the reader can then 
judge if this description do him jus- 
tice. 

Soon after his arrival on board, Kaa- 
humanu, his favorite queen with several 
of her relatives, followed him. This is 
the first notice we have of this woman, 
who afterwards proved herself a consort 
worthy of the greatest and best of her 
nation. She was then but sixteen, beau- 
tiful and pleasing. The ship was soon 
crowded with well-behaved visitors of 
high rank, among whom presents were 
distributed, which gave much satisfac- 
tion. Kamehameha received a scarlet 
coat, trimmed with gold lace, in which 
he promenaded the deck to the great 
admiration of his subjects. 

February 22d, Vancouver anchored at 
Kealakeakua bay. Kamehameha imme- 
diately put off in great state. He was 
dressed in a printed linen gown, given 
by Cook to Kalaniopuu, over which a 
magnificent feather cloak was thrown, 
which trailed upon the ground. His 
head was surmounted by an elegant hel- 
met. Eleven large canoes, arranged so 
as to form two sides of an obtuse angle, 
formed his squadron. The largest, in 
which he was, had eighteen paddles on 
each side, and headed the procession. 
It was a little in advance of the others, 
which followed its motions with the ut- 
most precision, being guided by the 
orders of the king, who regulated the 
manoeuvres with great skill. The fleet 
paddled around the vessel in a slow and 
solemn manner. The ten canoes were 
then ordered to form in a line under the 
stem, while his own was paddled with 
the utmost exertions of the crew, to 
the starboard side. When abreast of 
the gangway, notwithstanding the great 
speed with which it was shooting ahead. 



it was instantly stopped by a skilful back 
dip of the paddles. 

Kamehameha then ascended the side, 
and taking the hand of Vancouver, in- 
quired if he were sincerely ajfriend, and 
if the king of Great Britain were ami- 
cably disposed. These questions being 
satisfactorily answered, he saluted him, 
by touching noses. Four helmets of 
beautiful fabrication, were then present- 
ed, and the ten canoes ordered along- 
side. Each of them contained nine of 
of the largest sized swine, which, with a 
prodigious quantity of fruits and vege- 
tables, brought by a fleet of smalls 
canoes, were deposited on the decks of 
both vessels. Although the quantity 
was more than could be used, nothing 
was allowed to be returned. 

Five cows, with some sheep, were 
carried ashore as a present to the king, 
who personally attended to their care. 
In addition to the princely gift he had 
already sent, he had prepared a large 
quantity of cloth, mats, and other ar- 
ticles of their manufacture, which, as 
there was not room on board for them, 
he ordered to be stored on shore, under 
the charge of an agent, who was made 
responsible for their final delivery. 

The presentation of all the large cattle 
to Kamehameha created some jealousy 
among the other chiefs. Kaiana coming 
on board, Kamehameha received him 
with a look of sullen gloom and auster- 
ity, indicative of the growing dissatis- 
faction between them. Both were equal- 
ly ambitious. Kaiana sought ^o obtam 
his ends by violence and bloodshed. In 
his former patron he had found a steady 
opponent, and neither could brook an 
equal; though for the present, policy 
prevented an open rupture. 

Kaiana was civilly received and a 
handsome present accepted, though it 
could not be taken on board. Keeau- 
moku, the slayer of Keoua, who was 
present, was angry at this, as his pre- 
sent had been unconditionally declined. 
The king who had sat silent, with con- 
siderable warmth declared that there 
was no occasion to accept the present of 
any other chief besides himself, as he 
was fully capable of supplying all their 
wants. Vancouver, anxious to con- 
ciliate all, determined to regulate his 
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conduct to these jealous chiefs accord- 
ing to their rank ; treating the inferior 
with due respect and attention, while he 
paid principal court to Kamehameha, as 
one who, if he did not then possess ab- 
solute authority, would soon secure it 
. from his superior force and abilities. 

As it was necessary to erect an ob- 
servatory ashore, and in the intercourse 
which would necessarily ensue in a long 
visit, there would be temptations to pil- 
fer, and difficulties might arise from lack 
of discipline on one side, and the ag- 
gressions of evil disposed natives on the 
olher, enemies to his government, or 
I'etainers of chiefs, over whom he had no 
positive control, Kamehameha desired 
that certain rules should be strictly ob- 
served. In promulgating them, he seems 
to have had forcibly in his mind, the sad 
results of the unrestrained license of 
Cook's crews, and the want of prudence 
and injudicious harshness of their com- 
mander. On the part of Vancouver, he 
urged that the strictest discipline should 
be observed; that no individuals should 
be permitted to infringe upon their sa- 
cred observances, or in any way violate 
their places of religion ; that none should 
stray about the country; and none but 
the principal chiefs be allowed to visit 
the vessels. In the day time, he would 
frequently come on board, and his 
presence would prevent any lawless con- 
duct. If any of the whites desired to 
travel, he would be responsible for their 
safety, and would supply them with con- 
fidential attendants, who should provide 
for all their wants, and regulate their 
conduct that it might not unintentionally 
offend. Should any thefl or irregular- 
ities be committed, he would see that 
the offenders were severely punished. 
Orders were issued to all subjects re- 
quiring of them the strictest obedience 
to all the rules prescribing their inter- 
course with the whites. Vancouver with 
a cordiality that reflects credit upon his 
judgment, heartily cooperated with these 
reasonable desires; from the mutual 
respect of which may be reckoned the 
increase of good will, which rendered 
the visit so beneficial, and the departure 
so sad to both. 

Kamehameha soon had occasion to 
prove his sincerity, by restoring some 



goods stolen by women who had been 
permitted to sleep on board. 

Kekupuohe, one of the widows of Ka- 
laniopuu, visited Vancouver. It had 
been her fortune to witness in the wars 
that followed his death, the extirpation 
of almost all her race. She was then in 
honorable captivity, supported accord- 
ing to her rank by the conqueror of her 
family. He had once saved her life 
from the fury of some of his own re- 
vengeful relations, who in a public com- 
motion had sought her destruction, and 
that of all her adherents.* 

On the 4th of March, Kamehameha 
entertained the officers of the ships with 
a sham battle, between one hundred and 
fifly of the best of his warriors. They 
were divided into three parties, to repre- 
sent the armies of his rivals, Kahekili 
and Keao, and his own. Their spears 
were blunted, and as the parties ap- 
proached, taunts, menaces and vaunting 
speeches, were uttered on either side to 
excite fury. The battle commenced by 
a discharge of spears, and was continu- 
ed without any regard to order, each in- 
dividual advancing or retreating at his 
will. Some of the most expert defied 

*She died at Kailua, in February, 1836, at a very 
advanced age, lieing upwards of ninety, and was 
buried in a cave at Kealakeakua. In 1828, she 
joined the Protestant church, and, notwithstanding 
the feeble condition of her eyes, learned to read. 
To her death she was an indefatigable student of 
the bible. She was a poetess, even in the decline of 
life, and not long before her death composed a song, 
of which the following extract, translated by the 
Rev. H. Bingham, will give an idea oi her powers. 

*Once only hath that appeared which is glorious, 
It is wonderful, it Ib altogether holy; 
It is a blooming glory, its nature is un withering, 
Rare is its stock, moKt singular, unrivaled, 
One only true vine. It is the Lord, &c.' 

Another, composed in 1830, entitled ' A Mele on 
the Creation,' exhibits much beauty, force and sim- 
plicity of diction. 

'God breathed into the empty space, 
And widely spread his power forth, 
The spirit flying, hovered o'er; 

His power grasped the moveable, it was fast, 
The earth became embodied, 
The islands also rose. 

God made this wide extended heaven. 
He made the heavens long, long ago; 
He dwelt alone, Jehovah by himself, 
The spirit with him. 

He fixed the sun his place, 

But the islands moved, moved the islands, 

With sudden, noiseless, silent speed; 

We see not his skilful work, 

God is the great support that holds the earth.' 

Haw. Spcct.^ vol, 2 i page 80. 
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the whole body of their adversaries, 
fending with the spear they held in their 
left hand, those thrown at them, or 
catching them in their right and launch- 
ing them back upon their opponents. In 
this exercise, none excelled the king; 
six spears were hurled at him at once ; 
three he caught, two were parried, and 
the sixth nimbly avoided by a trifling in- 
clination of his body. 

This skirmish was succeeded by an 
engagement of a more military charac- 
ter, in which the chiefs bore a conspi- 
cuous part. Each was attended by a 
body guard, armed with long sharp 
lances or with barbed javelins. Their 
ranks were formed into corps or pha- 
lanxes. Both parties previous to the 
fight sat upon the ground with their 
lances pointed at each other, while their 
leaders argued with much energy for 
war or peace. Not being able to agree 
upon the conditions of the latter, both 
parties arose, closed their ranks, and in 
serried columns slowly advanced. Their 
movements were made with much cau- 
tion, each guarding with the greatest 
circumspection against any advantage 
which the other might seek ; the wings 
were engaged with slings and other 
missiles, but the action depended upon 
the fate of one of the phalanxes. The 
ground was firmly disputed and the mu- 
tual lunges warded with great dexterity. 
Some of Kahekili's troops fell; upon 
which the opposing party with shouts 
rushed impetuously forward and in the 
charge broke through the opposing ranks 
and gained the victory. Those who 
were supposed to be slain, were dragged 
by the heels over the beach, to be pre- 
sented to the king; thence to the heiau, 
M'here they underwent a feigned sacri- 
fice. 

Vancouver strenuously exerted him- 
self to bring about peace between the 
Hawaiians and the inhabitants of the 
leeward islands. The chiefs of the 
former listened deferentially to his argu- 
ments, but they produced but little real 
impression upon their minds, bent upon 
conquest, and strengthened in their 
views by the very attentions he had paid 
them. In return they requested his as- 
sistance in bringing all the islands under 
their dominion, which was the true poli- 



cy ; for one effective government estab- 
lished over the group, would effectually 
stop the hostilities which petty and inde- 
pendent chieflans ever wage with each 
other. 

Kamehameha made another valuable 
present to Vancouver on the eve of his 
departure for the leeward, and as the 
most valuable relic the island afforded, 
sent his own war-cloak, pierced with 
spear-holes, as a present to Greorge III., 
with the injunction, that as it had been 
worn by no other person but himself, it 
must honor no other shoulders than 
those of His Britannic Majesty. Van- 
couver presented him with many useful 
articles, among which were carpenters' 
and agricultural tools. Other chiefe 
also received abundant evidence of his 
liberal spirit. Kamehameha made a 
final attempt to procure some of the 
coveted fire-arms, by observing that his 
canoe, which had been fitted by the 
sailmaker with a full suit of canvas saib, 
would look better if she had a few swiv- 
els mounted. But the magic ' taboo 
King George,' stopped all further hints. 

On the 8th of March, the vessels left 
for Maui and anchored in Lahaina roads 
on the 12th. Here the intercourse was 
amicable and * in an interview with the 
aged and infirm Kahekili and Keao, his 
arguments for peace produced more ef- 
fect. They had been great losers in the 
contest; their dominions were almost in 
a state of anarchy, and Maui had been 
so ravaged that it was necessary to bring 
food from Oahu and Kauai for the sup- 
port of their armies of observation, which 
were stationed on the east, to repel the 
anticipated invasion. Their poverty 
prevented them from making the usual 
presents; but this did not hinder Van- 
couver from treating them with the con- 
sideration due their station. Keao pro- 
duced a lock of his hair which he had 
given him in token of amity, while with 
Cook at Kauai. He was then a fine 
looking young man, but the use of awa, 
as with most of the chiefs, had brought 
on premature decay. 

These chiefs satisfied Vancouver of 
their innocence in regard to the murders 
at Oahu. By their orders, three men 
had already been executed; and they 
were disposed to do all that lay in their 
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power to bring the remainder to condign 
punishment. Vancouver manifested a 
determination to chastise the guilty, with 
a proper discrimination of the innocent, 
which effectually convinced the natives 
that such deeds could not be done with 
impunity; that if the whites were the 
aggressors, they must suffer the conse- 
quences ; and that impartial justice 
should be dealt to all. In his discourse 
with the leading men, he endeavored to 
convince them of the distinction between 
the whites, governed by principles of 
honesty and humanity, and those reckless 
traders whose pecuniary interests were 
pursued regardless of the cost of blood 
and suffering to others. The dire evils 
which such men have produced among 
savage tribes, are sufficient to make hu- 
manity weep, but should not blind us to 
the less conspicuous, but beneficial in- 
fluence of others. Unfortunately, sav- 
age nature affords too fruitful a soil for 
the vices and diseases of civilization; 
grafted upon their own, were it not for 
the remedies which so closely follow in 
their train, they would speedily depopu- 
late the fairest country and convert a 
blooming garden into a dreary waste. 

Kalanikupule ruled over Oahu for his 
father. Upon the arrival of the vessels, 
three men were brought on board by his 
orders, and delivered up as those ac- 
tively engaged in the death of Lieutenant 
Hergest, Mr. Gooch, and the seaman, 
with the request that they might be im- 
mediately executed. All possible care 
was evinced to ascertain the guilt of the 
prisoners ; and though the evidence was 
not so complete as the importance of 
such a case demanded, yet the concur- 
rent testimony of the natives themselves, 
pointed them out as the real criminals. 
After commenting upon the enormity of 
the crime, the evidence of their guilt, 
and the design of the punishment, they 
were delivered to their chiefs, one of 
whom, in the presence of a large con- 
course, having placed them in a double 
canoe ^ a short distance from the vessel, 
blew out their brains with a pistol. 
Their sentence was executed at Waiki- 
ki, on the 32d of March.* Some doubt 
has since existed as to these men being 
the real murderers; and it has been as- 
* Vancouver, page 204, vol. 2. 



serted, that they were sacrificed by their 
chiefs to appease the anger of Vancou- 
ver, and that another man, who was 
really guilty, was afterwards shot at 
Honolulu, by the mate of a vessel; the 
natives viewing the act with indifference, 
esteeming it to be just retaliation. Even 
if this be true, Vancouver must be ex- 
onerated from acting prematurely. The 
evidence against them was strong; and 
if there be criminality in their execu- 
tion, it lies on the heads of their own 
countrymen, and shows a baseness which 
few would be willing to attribute even to 
savages. 

Vancouver having caused this salutary 
example to be made, next proceeded to 
Kauai. When midway between the two 
islands, they fell in with the finest canoe 
which they had yet seen. It was sixty- 
one and a half feet long, with a propor- 
tionate depth and width, and finished off 
in a most workmanlike manner. It was 
made from an American pine log, which 
had drifted ashore in a perfectly sound 
condition on Kauai, where it had remain- 
ed un wrought for some time ; the island- 
ers hoping a mate of equal dimensions 
might arrive, in which case they would 
have constructed a double canoe, which 
would have been their boast, and the 
terror of their enemies. Their patience 
becoming exhausted, they made the 
present one, which, from its buoyancy, 
was an admirable sea-boat, and was ap- 
propriated to carrying despatches to and 
from Keao, while he remained at the 
windward. Its size considerably eX" 
ceeded the largest canoe made from na- 
tive timber, but was not uncommon for 
pine trees on the banks of the Columbia 
river, where, according to Douglass, 
they are to be met with from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred feet in height. 

In the canoe were messengers hasten- 
ing to inform their absent ruler of a re- 
bellion that had arisen, but had been 
fortunately quelled, with the loss on the 
part of the conspirators, of two chiefs 
and five men killed, and several wound- 
ed. As trophies of their success, they 
had the leg-bones of the chiefs, with a 
portion*of the flesh adhering to them. A 
number of smaller canoes followed, Ail- 
ed with prisoners, whose fate was to be 
decided by Keao in person. 
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Upon his arrival off Kauai, the young 
prince Kaumualii again visited him. — 
Vancouver remained two days, during 
which he was mostly employed in secur- 
ing comfortable residences for two young 
girls, who had been carried from Niihau 
in an English vessel, some time be- 
fore. At the request of the master, he 
had brought them firom the American 
coast, and being much pleased with their 
beauty and amiability, exerted himself 
successfully to procure a favorable re- 
ception for them, from the chiefs of 
Kauai. But the wealth they carried 
ashore, he feared would prove too great 
a temptation to the cupidity of their 
countrymen, for them to dwell there long 
in safety. On the 30th of March, the 
ships sailed. 



They returned for the last time in 
January, 1794, and arrived on the 9th 
off Hilo bay, Hawaii, which, owing to 
unfavorable weather, he did not enter. 
Kamehameha, who was then residing 
there, went on board. At the argent 
solicitations of Vancouver, he with his 
train remained until the ships arrived at 
their old station, at Kealakeakua. In 
doing this, he trenched upon one of their 
religious customs, to the strict observ- 
ance of which he was strongly wedded. 
It was the festival of the New Year, and 
in the ceremonies he always bore a con- 
spicuous part. It was called the * Ma- 
kahiki,' the name of the first day in 
their year, and lasted a long while, gen- 
erally a month, being a sort of Satur- 
nalia. 




A Melo-dramatic Dance. 



The people amused themselves with 
games, dances, theatrical performances 
and sham-fights. It belonged to the 
highest chief to open the festival. — 
Dressing himself in his richest armor, 
he embarked in a canoe at early light, 
and coasted the shore until sunrise, 
when he was obliged to land. The most 
expert and valiant of his warriors was 
stationed to receive him ; as soon as he 
touched the beach, he threw three 
heavy spears at him in quick succession, 
at the distance of thirty paces. There 
was no jesting in this. Either one, if 



not avoided, would have killed him out^ 
right, or severely wounded him. The 
first was to be caught in his hand; with 
this he warded off the others, and then 
carried it into the heiau, with the point 
downwards. His entrance was the sig- 
nal for the assembled multitude to com- 
mence their sports. During their con- 
tinuance, all punishments were remitted, 
wars discontinued, and no person could 
leave the place where he commenced 
the holidays, until their expiration. Ka- 
mehameha, in afler years, was advised 
to abolish a custom so dangerous to his 
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person, but he answered, that ' he was 
as able to catch a spear, as any one to 
throw it.* 

On this occasion, he urged that it was 
necessary for him to obtain the sanction 
of the priests to his absence, but the ar* 
guments of his counselors, joined with 
those of the commander, who stated that 
there ' would be no opposition to his 
wishes, and the more cogent reason of 
further confirming his importance in the 
eyes of the other chiefs, by this oppor- 
tunity of showing his intimacy with 
Vancouver, overcame his religious scru- 
ples. During the passage, numbers of 
his subjects came off and were surprised 
te find him on board, but were satisfied 
when he made known it was his own 
choice. The same boundless liberality 
of provisions and presents was shown as 
before. Kamehameha considered them 
as his guests, and every thing was ap- 
portioned on a princely scale. The 
strictest attention to the customs and 
wants of the whites was required of all 
his subjects. Some of his own train, 
could not overcome their propensity to 
pilfer, and five knives were missing when 
they went on shore; but upon repre- 
sentation to the king, he, much chagrin- 
ed at the thefl, compelled their resti- 
tution. 

An instance of the cruel effects of the 
law of retaliation, occurred while the 
ships were at the island. In a spear ex- 
ercise between a common man and the 
son of a chief, the former had the mis- 
fortune to wound the young noble, for 
which he was seized, his eyes scooped 
out, and at the expiration of two days 
he was put to death. 

On February 1st, the keel of the first 
vessel built at the islands was laid. 
She was thirty-six feet long, with nine 
feet and a half beam, five feet hold, and 
was named the Britannia. The carpen- 
ters of the ships were employed upon it, 
m conjunction with one Boid, in the pay 
of the king, and the services rendered 
by Vancouver in building and rigging 
her, were intended as some return for 
the hospitality so abundantly received 
from the kingly savage. Nor were Van- 
couver's good offices confined to this 
act. Through the influence of inimical 
*Lisianky'8 Voyage, p. 119 : London, 1814. 



chiefs, Kamehameha had been estranged 
and separated from his favorite Kaahu- 
manu for a long time, on account of an 
alledged intimacy with Kaiana. Van- 
couver invited her on board, and by an 
artifice, induced the king to come off 
also; the parties met; Vancouver placed 
the queen's hand in his; his stern heart, 
softened at the distress of his wife, re- 
sisted no longer. Reconciliation, tears, 
and a warm embrace ensued, but before 
leaving, the queen persuaded the captain 
to induce Kamehameha tovpromise upon 
their return to forego beating her. He 
also gave him useful hints for the dis- 
cipline of his soldiers. By his counsel 
trained bands, armed with muskets, were 
formed, which were to constitute a spe- 
cial body-guard, divided into regular 
watches for the day and night. 'Aiese 
were drilled by his oflicers, until they 
constituted for the islands, an invineible 
force, devoted to the service of their 
chief. He recommended his country- 
men, John Young and Isaac Davis, to his 
confidence, being convinced from their 
good conduct, that they were worthy. 
He desired them to use every endea- 
vor to establish peace, and to in- 
fuse a humane spirit into the domestic 
habits, warfare, and government of the 
nation; above all, to devote themselves 
to the service of their benefactor, and to 
counteract the malicious designs of inte- 
rested foreigners, who might be disposed 
to promote bloodshed, or defraud the 
natives of their lands. He wished to 
confine the number of white settlers to 
these two, or such others whom they 
could trust; but Kamehameha and the 
other chiefs, knew too well the value of 
foreign auxiliaries, to be induced to 
banish them; there were but feW on 
Hawaii, and those mostly of the better 
sort. Among them was one Howell, 
once a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; afterward supercargo of a Boston 
brig, which he left at this island. Van- 
couver, with judgment that reflected 
much honor, while he did nothing to 
offend their idolatrous system, which 
would have at once ruined his influence, 
endeavored to direct Kamehameha's re- 
ligious views into the true channel. He 
told him of the one God, Creator, Ruler 
and Judge of all races; that their earthly 
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deities were vain and f€K>li8h; their taboo 
system tyrannical and injudicious; and 
that if he desired it, he would request 
the king of England to send him a teach- 
er of the true religion. His instructions 
seem to have made little impression upon 
the heart of the king, who, either from 
conviction or policy, was strongly at- 
tached to the idolatry of his country. 
Among his subjects he was considered 
favored of their gods, and he repaid 
their imaginary aid, by a respect to their 
rites, which brought the priesthood into 
high repute. The early part of his reign 
may be considered as their happiest 
period. Church and State were in per- 
fect harmony, acknowledging one head. 
Foreign influence, as yet, was not suffi- 
cient to create any general infidelity; 
the little thajt did exist, made priestcraft 
more tenacious and active, and gave it 
a more powerful hold in the minds of 
the mass. 

To confirm the general good-will and 
establish an anmesty for past troubles, 
Palea, the chief who stole the cutter of 
the Resolution, was allowed to visit the 
vessels; Kameeimoku, the murderer of 
young Metcalf and his crew, having 
humbied himself, and urged in justifica- 
tion of his revenge, the harsh treatment 
he had received from the father, obtain- 
ed permission to come on board. He 
arrived at the bay in great state, attend- 
ed by a thousand men. This act does 
not appear consistent with Vancouver's 
previous inflexibility in obtaining justice 
upon the death of his countrymen, at 
C^u. In this instance the property 
was American, and the principal actor 
a h^^ chief, whom it would have been 
difficok to secure, and whose death 
would have caused a hostility which 
would have led to dire revenge. Im- 
punity for crime where wealth and rank 
are engaged, is not peculiar to the 
savage. 

He was present at a feast given by 
Vancouver, when an incident transpired 
which shows how liable is the slightest 
misconception in the minds of savages 
to lead to fatal results. The Hawaiians 
were accustomed to obtain revenge by 
the means of powerful vegetable poisons, 
in the preparati<m of which a certain 
class, called poisoners, were skilled, and 



whose art was confined to themselves. 
During the feast, liquor was freely pass- 
ed about; Kamehameha accustomed to 
its use maintained his reason, but Ka- 
meeimoku was soon overpowered, and 
in its first effect, raved that the English 
chief had poisoned him. His followers 
were much excited, and one who had 
concealed an iron dagger, handled it 
nervously, while the deadliest passions 
gleamed from his visage. But Kame- 
hameha, understanding the real cause, 
ordered the drunken chief to be carried 
out; he was soon relieved and returned 
in perfectly good humor. Had any ac- 
cident befallen him under the operation, 
the whites would have been charged 
with his murder. 

A large concourse of people appear- 
ed at the bay, but the guards preserved 
admirable order. Dramatic entertain- 
ments were given in the open air, to an 
audience of four thousand people, all 
gaily appareled, and in excellent humor. 
At the commencement of the exhibition, 
a girl dressed in figured tapa, gathered 
about her waist, and spreading down- 
wards afler the fashion of a hoop petti- 
coat, with slow illustrative gestures, re- 
cited a poem. After she concluded, 
some females of high rank, similarly 
dressed, with garlands of leaves on their 
heads and shcmlders, appeared, attended 
by their customary retinues. The most 
profound respect was shown them. The 
music consisted of rude drums, beaten 
with great vehemence, to the noise of 
which their actions corresponded. They 
were at first highly graceful and spirit- 
ed; their recitation was a compound of 
speaking and singing, in honor of the 
princess Keopuolani, who was in cap- 
tivity, some sixty miles distant. At each 
mention of her name, she being the fe- 
male of highest rank living, every spec- 
tator was required to strip to the waist. 
The scene concluded with a libidinous 
and disgusting dance. 

Before leavmg, Vancouver was con- 
vinced of the futility of his efforts to se- 
cure peace. The people of Maui made 
a descent upon Hawaii, but were driven 
off. He obtained from the king a taboo 
on the cattle landed, that none should 
be destroyed for ten years. This was 
rigidly observed, though they increased 
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SO rapidly and acquired such wildneiHi 
as to boeome troublesome; destroying 
food, breaking down iaclosures, and 
on one oocasion, goring lour natives 
to death. They were finally driven to 
the mountains. The women were to be 
allowed to eat of their flesh, though only 
on th^ same condition as dogs; the 
animal of which the men ate was to be 
entirely tabooed from them. 

On the 21st of February, a great 
meeting of the chiefs was held on board 
the Discovery, for the purpose, as Van- 
couver writes, of ceding Hawaii to His 
Britannic Majesty, but as the natives, 
with more justice, state, * to request the 
king to protect our country.' The con- 
duct of Vancouver had done away all 
the bad impressions of Cook ; the chiefs 
felt grateful for his kindness and the in- 
terest he manifested in their welfare. 
They had also been led to believe that 
other countries looked with envious eyes 
upon their domains and trouble would 
ensue, unless protection was offered by 
the greatest naval power. But the 
prominent motive with them was selfish- 
ness; in return for the compliment they 
expected to derive real advantages; that 
England would aid them in uniting, all 
the islands under the power of Hawaii 
and a consequence in the eyes of the 
world be imparted to them. Speeches 
were made on the occasion by Kame* 
hameha, Kaiana, Kalaimoku, Keeaumo- 
ku and. others, in which these expected 
advantages were set forth; the chief 
topic was the necessity of chastising 
their contumacious enemies. The chiefs, 
as if apprehensive of yielding more thtui 
tbey intended, expressly reserved to 
themselves the right of sovereignty, and 
the entire regulation of their domestic 
concerns. In case of disturbance from 
other powers, they were to be consider- 
ed nominally as subjects of Great Britain. 
The Engltt^h evidently exceeded the 
right granted them; Mr. Puget went 
adiore, hoisted the English colors and 
took possession of the island in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty, leaving an 
inscription on copper to that effect in 
the house of the king.* A salute was 



* ' On the 25th February, 1794, Kamahamaaha, 
king of Owhyhee, in council with the principal 
chiefs of the island assembled on board His Britan- 
12 



then fired, and the natives, shouted 
* Kaaaka no Beritane,' — ^we are men of 
Britain. 

Kamehameha, Kaahunmnu, Davis and 
Young staid on board the Discovery with 
Vancouver to the last moment, and mani- 
fested much emotion at his departure. 
The English seamen, although they now 
had it at their option to depart, chose to 
return on shore and remain. The wealth, 
distinctions, and families, which they 
possessed, joined with the sincere friend- 
ship of their munificent patron and pre- 
server of their lives, were more powerful 
inducements than the love of their native 
land, where a sailor's hard lot would 
have awaited them; 

The visit of Vancouver was beneficial 
to both races. With his own country- 
men, it placed the character of the na- 
tives in a better light, and made the 
rising genius of their chief known to the 
world. The knowledge that a powerful 
nation felt a deep interest in them, was 
a check both upon any malpractices 
they might be disposed to commit, and 
the evil designs of the whites. It en- 
lightened the policy of Kamehameha, 
strengthened his resources, and render- 
ed his 'remaining conquests easier and 
more readily secured. Foreigners in 
his successes felt their own interests to 
be promoted, and what under other cir- 
cumstances would have been looked 
upon as a violent usurpation, came to be 
viewed as a matter of expediency and 
advantage, and even of real utility to 
the islanders themselves. 

Before leaving, he learned of an at- 
tempt of the natives of Kauai, instigated 
by a few renegade seamen, to get pos- 
session of the brig Hancock, of Boston. 
It was to have been done by scuttling 
her, and before she sunk, to haul her 
upon the reef, under the pretence of 
saving the cargo, which was to have 
been plundered. The design was frus- 
trated. The natives of the leewardraost 
island, unrestrained by the power <rf any 



nic Majesty's Sloop Discovery, in Kamkakooa bay, 
and in the presence of George Vancouver commander 
of said sloop, Lient. Peter Puget commander of his 
said Majesty's tender Chatham, and the other offi- 
cers of the Discovery, after due consideration, onani- 
raously ceded the said island of Owhvhee, to His 
Britannic Majesty, and acknowledged themselves 
subjects of Great Britain.'— Vancouver j Zd voL 
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dominant chief, had become more bold 
m their villany. The dissensions con- 
tinuing to increase, Captain Brown, of 
the Butter worth, a London ship trading 
at the islands, took Kahekili to Kauai in 
his vesseL By his assistance Kahekili 
was enabled to pla^e affairs in a more 
favorable situation. 
' Vancouver touched again at Kauai, 



and was enteitadned by a dance^ in 
which six hundred women, dressed in 
figured tapas, took a part, l^eir voices 
were pleasing) motions ^rac^fbl, add 
not of that licentious description he had 
witnessed at Hawaii. The recitations 
were varied and harinonious. On the 
middle of March, 1794, he took his final 
departure. 




i^t I 



Dance of Females. 



Vancouver left behind him a charac* 
ter which the most distinguished of his 
precession might be proud of possessing. 
Had the intercourse of those of his 
countrymen who succeeded him been 
conducted upon the saihe benevolent 
principles, the islanders would have been 
unalterably bound to English interests 
and feelings. His memory is still dear 
to those who knew him. Many chiefs, 
long afler his departure, looked for his 
revisit, which he had given them reason 
to i^ppose would take place. As the 
attachment was mutual, it is probable 
that his untimely death alone terminated 
his intentions. He promised the chiefs 
to return, accompanied by missionaries 
to teach them a better religion, and ar- 
tisans to aid them in civilization. A high 



rank was to have been his, and be 
would have resided among them, either 
a resident with authority from his gov- 
ernment to protect and promote their 
interests, or by his own judgment to di- 
rect their councils. His plan appears 
to have been, to have christiiuiized and 
civilized them, fostered and protected in 
his relations by the Bnglish minkstry. 
The result would have proved bene- 
ficial, and civilization been advanced 
twenty years. The islanders might 
then have been confirmed in their Eng- 
lish predilections, and the wish of 
Meares eventually fulfilled, that: • one 
day, half a million of human beings in- 
habiting these islands may be ranked 
among the civilized subjects of the Bri- 
tish empire.* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1794, Htmolnlu hartKnr discovered -- Mtt»d«r of 
Ji«$srs. Brown and Gardner, January 1,1795— 
Capture and recapture ot the Jackal! and Prince 
Le Boo— TronMe^ in Kanfti— Maui, MAlokai and 
Lanai subdued, 1794 — Oabu invaded^— Kaaana's 
defection, rebellion and death — Visit of H. B, M. 
ship Providence, Captain Brough ton — Marines 
slam at Niihau— Kamehamoha^s proposed con- 
4|uest of Tahiti — Ccwnpleies his conquests-**Kanai 
submits — Humane policy of the conqueror — Gov- 
ernment—Courtly etiquette— Laws— Internal rc- 
gttialions— Foreign policy— Trade— Preparations 
lor conquest of Kauai — 1802 — Great mortality- 
Character of Kaamualii — His preparations — Final 
settlement of diflicaUies — Arrival of Lisiansky — 
1804— Young, Governor of Hawaii — Atteoapt to 
convert Kamebameha — Sydney bay convicts — 
Foreign settlers — Number— Cbmpbell — Death of 
Davis, 1810— Kam^hameha^s wealth— dueens^ 
Liholiho, his heir — ^Birtb— Character— King re- 
turns to Hawaii — Proposed royal alliance between 
Tahiti and Hawaii — Public works — Attempt of 
Russians in Kauai, 1314— >Kotzebue, 1816— Birth 
of Kauikeaouli— Nahienaina — Voyage to China — 
Establishment of harbor fees — Kamehameha's 
desire to hear of the Christian religion — Death, 
BSay 8th, 181 9^Sacrifice of dogs— Native aceount 
of his funeral obsequies. 

On the depsorture of Vancouver, war- 
like oporatioRs were resumed; the su- 
peric^ discipline and equipments of 
Kamebameha 's forces, led by chiefe of 
tried courage and military skill, assisted 
by foreigners J and headed by the best 
general of the group, gave the invaders 
a decided advantage. 

Keao and Kahekili united their forces 
at Oabu, and sailed with a lai*ge number 
of Gdnoes ibr Hawaii. The naval force 
ofKamekaraefaa, the flag ^p of which 
was the schooner Britannia, armed with 
three brass cannon taken from the Fair 
American, met them off Kohala, and in 
an engagement destroyed or dispersed 
the comlmied fleet. The vanquished 
obie& fled to Maui. Kahekili, worn 
down with age and misfovtunes, fore- 
seeing the liltimate triumph of his foe, 
pleaded for a truce« In a message to 
Kamekameba, in reply to a challenge to 
bat^^ < Wait till the bhiek tapa covers 
ne,' said he^ 'and my kingdom shall be 
yours.' His death soon took place. — 
Ke^o of Kauai, unmindful o£ theu^coin- 
iboR enemy ^ and exasperated by a plot 
lo assassinate him, laid claim to his do- 
minions^ in defiance of the legal ligl^ 
of his nephew, Kalanikupule. Keao at 
first met. with some success^ asd several 
foreigners in the service of Katanikupnle 
were slain. But the latter, with the 
assistance of Mr. Brown and his crew, 



wad ultimately victorious, and slen: him 
in an engagement at Kalauao in 1794. 
Brown was master of the English ship 
Butterworth. The same year he di»^ 
covered and surveyed the harbor of 
Honolulu, which he called Fairhaven. 
It was first entered by the schoonec 
Jackall, tender to that ship. On the 1st 
of January, of the ensuing year, 1795, 
Brown was in this harbor with two ves- 
sels, the Jackall and Prince Le Boo; 
the Butterworth had sailed for England. 
The American sloop Lady Washington, 
Captain Kendrick, was lying in the har- 
bor at the same time. Captain Brown 
on his return to Honolulu from fighting 
in the ranks of Kalanikupule, fired a 
salute in honor of his victory. A wad 
from one of his guns entered the cabin 
of the Lady Washington and killed Cap- 
tain Kendrick, who was at dinner.^ — 
Captain Kendrick was buried on shcnre, 
and the funeral service at his interment 
was the first christian rite of the kind 
witnessed by Hawaiians. They looked 
upon the ceremony as sorcery to com- 
pass the death of Captain Brown. The 
grave was rifled the same night to pro- 
cure the winding sheet. The Lady 
Washington sail^ soon after, leavii^ 
Captain Brown at Honolulu^ who fur- 
nished Kalanikupule with fire-arms and 
contracted a great intimacy with him.^ 
From the assistance he had rendered 
Kalanilcupule, and the general good feel- 
ing which a long intercourse had engen- 
dered, he felt secure from any treachery 
on his part, and abode with him in an 
unguarded manner. A petty chief sugr 
gested to Kalanikupule a plot to cut oflT 
Captain Brown and his vessels. At first 
he opposed the treachery, but finally 
consented, and a plan was concerted to 
capture both vessels. On the anniver- 
sary of the new year, the crews were 
ashore, engaged in pleasure, and in pre- 
paring stores for their voyage. Taking 
advantage of the defenceless condition 
of the vessels, the natives flocked off. 
Brown, and Gardner the other ciom- 
mander, were instantly murdered; one 
by beir^ precipitated through the hatch 
with sufficient force to dislocate his 
neck ; the few remaining individuals 
were wounded, and the possession of 
* Dibble, pages 68 and G9. 
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the decks secured. The pirates then 
took the vessels out of the harbor, into 
Waikiki bay. The seamen ashore re- 
ceiving intelligence of their capture, 
assembled and pushed off in their boats; 
by a vigorous attack, the natives were 
overpowered, and' driven overboard ; 
having regained possession of the ves- 
sels, the survivors of the crews sailed 
without delay for China. It is remark- 
able that these piratical attempts should 
have been committed within two miles 
of the spot of, and not long after the ex- 
ecution of the murderers o£ Lieutenant 
Hergest and Mr. Gooch. 

Kamehameha supported in his ambi- 
tious desires by the last words of Kahe- 
kili, set out with all his disposable force, 
said to have amounted to sixteen thou- 
sand men, to subjugate the neighboring 
islimds. Young, Davis and a few other 
foreigners, expert in the use of fire-arms, 
accompanied him. Maui, Lanai and 
Moiokai were quickly overrun, suffered 
all the horrors of savage warfare, and 
were effectually subdued. Oahu, to 
which the heir of Kahekili had retired, 
was his next aim. In February, 1795, 
he prepared for this expedition, and 
landed upon that island with one detach- 
ment of his army, leaving the remainder 
under the command of Kaiana, with 
orders to follow without delay. His ar- 
rival was impatiently awaited, that an 
attack might be made upon the enemy, 
who had made preparations for a vigor- 
ous defence. Kaiana, thinking th^ a 
favorable opportunity to crush his rival, 
embarked for Oahu; and avoiding the 
camp of his king, deserted with all his 
forces to Kalanikupule. He was aware 
that if Kamehameha could be destroyed 
by their combined exertions, there would 
be no chief left of sufficient energy and 
resources to compete with him, and the 
authority to which Kamehameha aspired 
would be his. But his treachery proved 
his ruin. Kamehameha, nothing dis- 
pirited by the news of his defection, 
marched to the valley of Nuuanu, where 
the two chiefs were encamped. Their 
position was on the steep side of a hill, 
about three miles in the rear of the pre- 
sent town of Honolulu : a stone wall pro- 
tected them in front, and the steepness 
of the ground availed them against an 



assault. Believing themselves secure, 
they defied their enemies with inmlting 
gestures and bravados. A field-piece, 
which Young had brought to boar upon 
them, knocked the stones about their 
heads, killed Kaiana, and so disordered 
their ranks that they broke and fled. 
The forces of Kamehameha charged ; in 
the onslaught many of the Oahuans were 
slain, and the rest pursued with great 
slaughter, until they were driven to the 
end of the valley, which terminates in a 
precipice of six hundred feet, nearly 
perpendicular height, forming a bold and 
narrow gorge between two forest-clad 
mountains. A few made their escape; 
some were driven headlong over its 
brink, and tumbled, mangled and lifeless 
corpses, on the rocks and trees beneath; 
others fought with desperation and met 
a warrior's death, among wh<mi was 
Kalanikupule, who gallantly contested 
his inheritance to the last. The boities 
of the slain were sacrificed, and thw 
heads impaled upon the walls of the heiau 
at Waikiki. Three hundred perudied 
in the fight; but numbers escaped to 
Kauai, among whom were two high 
chiefs. This decisive victory put the 
conqueror in possession of all the group, 
except Kauai luid Niihau. These he 
prepared to attack, and embarked f&t 
that purpose; but a violent wind drove 
him baek, and obliged him to suspend 
his designs. 

In January, 1796, Capt. Broughton,^ 
commanding H. B. M. sloop Providence, 
of Mxteen guns, anchored at Kealakea- 
kua ba> , where he remained three weeks 
in amicable intercourse wkh the natives. 
His wants were liberally supplied bjrthe 
lieutenants of Kamehameha. Leaving 
thb place, he spent a few days at Lahai- 
na, where' the same hospitality ttwaited 
him. He then^ anchored at Waikiki 
bay, where he received a message from 
Kamehameha, inquiring if he should sa- 
lute the ship with his heavy guns. Pro- 
visions were abundantly sent on board, 
and the usual presents of fea^i«*ed 
cloaks. His next visit was to Kauai, 
where he saw Kaumualii, who was en- 
deavoring to suppress an insurrectioB, 
and urgently solicited a supply of pow- 



* Broughion's Voyage of Discovery, p. 35. Lon- 
don: 4loj 1804. 
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der. Broughton exerted himself, though 
Tainlj, to appease the hostile parties. 

Ib July, after a cruise to the north, 
he returned to Hawaii ; and heing in 
want of water, was obliged to pay at 
the rate of one hundred nails the hogs- 
i^ad, it being brought five miles in 
calabashes, from a scanty source. He 
fouiHl the cattle and pouhry left by Van- 
couver had increased rapidly. This was 
the period of the rebellion of Namakeha, 
brother of Kaiana, who had overrun a 
part of the island, and was fast gaining 
ground. In one battle a European was 
killed. The officers of Kamehameha 
were in great trepidation, but vigorously 
endeavored to stem the efforts of the 
tr&itopous chief, while they sent des- 
patches to inform their king of the un- 
expected revolt. At the same time, 
Brougkton sailed for Oahu, where he 
arrived on the 25th of July. The island 
was suffering all the miseries of protract- 
ed warfare ; provisions were exceedingly 
scarce ; many natives had starved to 
deiUh, and some had been burnt alive 
by their chiefs for stealing food to supply 
their famishing families. Kamehameha 
vras said to have already lost six thou- 
sand of his troops; the losses of the 
enemy had been far greater. Probably 
at no period had depopulation been going 
^ at a more rapid rate, especially at the 
leeward islands. War, famine, pesti- 
lence and oppression, with all the at- 
tending evils of an unsettled community, 
bore li^avily upon the naticm. 

At Kauai all provisions were tabooed, 
except for powder. Broughton finding 
it impossible to obtain supplies from the 
lal'ger islands, sailed, July 26th, for 
Ni^u, to procure yams. On the 90th, 
he sent a {mrty ashore in a cutter, with 
<Mily two armed marines. The crew 
being incautious, were suddenly attack- 
ed; the marines killed for the sake of 
their accoutrements ; the botanist knock- 
ed down, uid, with the remainder, nar- 
rowly escaped being murdered. Their 
situation being seen from the ship, assist- 
ance was sent. The detachment fired 
upon the natives, without, however, 
harming any. Having landed, they 
burned all the houses within their reach, 
and destroyed sixteen canoes. Not being 
able to obtain further satisfaction, the 



ship sailed on the 21st. This is the last 
of the wanton murders which stain the 
eariier Hawaiian annals. 

It was Kamehameha^s desire, after 
completing the conquest of Kauai and 
its tributary island, to have sailed for 
Tahiti, and cafried his arms to the south 
of the equator. This scheme was sug- 
gested by some natives of that island with 
him. It would indeed have been a singu- 
lar spectacle, to have witnessed this tri- 
umphant chieftain embarking the flower 
of his forces on board of his fleet of 
canoes, or tiny vessels, chartering per- 
haps some of a larger size, for an expe- 
dition against scarcely known lamls, 
thousands of miles distant. The design 
was worthy of his ambition ; and had he 
been able to have extended his conquests 
over the boundaries of Polynesia, he 
might have sighed for 'new worlds to 
conquer,' and the petty leader of a bar- 
barian tribe have become master of the 
Pacific. But his destiny was to found a 
less extended, though better consolidated 
power. 

News of the reverses in Hawaii hav- 
ing reached him, he promptly embarked 
for that island, where his presence soon 
decided the contest. Namakeha, the 
head of the conspiracy, was slain and 
his followers subdued. 

This was the last war in which he 
was actively engaged ; all opposition to 
his authority was now over. His origi- 
nal territory was Halaua, a large dis- 
trict on the northeast coast of Hawan, 
which he inherited from his parents. 
During the lifetime of Kalaniopuu, he 
acquired a portion of Kona; and it was 
the war which arose in consequence of 
the attempts of his cousin to dispossess 
him, that developed his martial energiei^, 
and step by step, led him on untU he 
was master of the group. His talents 
were no less conspicuous in establishing 
his power, than in acquiring it. To- 
wards the conquered families he prac- 
ticed no unnecessary severity; the prin- 
cipal, by alliances or gifts, were firmly 
bound to his interests. He espoused 
Keopuolani, grand-daughter of Kakmi- 
opuu, who became his prisoner at 'the 
conquest of Maui. As she was a lineal 
descendant of the ancient kings of Maui 
and Hawaii, this marriage strengthened 
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his title to the throne. Kalaisioku, now 
his. trusty cqunselor, had fought in the 
ranks of Keoua at Keei^ was made a 
prisoner and owed his life to his clemen- 
cy. Although allied to the royal family 
of Maui, he became strongly attached 
to him. The descendants of Kahekili 
were liberally cared for. The benefi- 
cence and humanity of the conqueror, 
leA phiefs and people nothing to regret 
in the change of masters. He had the 
faculty of inspiring those about him with 
generous sentiments, and creating in 
them a resolution and energy of purpose, 
second only to his own. An almost in- 
tuitive perception of character, enabled 
him to secure the afifection and coope- 
ration of the best of his countrymen. 

The nominal submission of the king 
of Kauai contented his ambition as to 
the dependencies of that chief, though 
he never lost sight of their ultimate con- 
quest. He remained at Hawaii four 
years, and afterward spent much time 
at Lahaina, occupied in establishing his 
power on a permanent basis. The poli- 
tical axiom upon which his legislation 
was framed, was that all the lands in 
the group were his. This principle had 
bfien before acknowledged, though not 
in so complete a sense. To their old 
custom, he added the cogent argument 
of C4^Q,quest, in right of which he daimed 
to be the sole lord and proprietor of the 
soil, . 'Hiis was apportioned among YuA 
followers atccording to their rank and 
deserts; they holding it on the feudal 
tenure of rendering military services, 
and a proportion of its revenue. It was 
generally confirmed to their heirs, but 
this depended upon the will of the king* 
His authority was absolute ; dispensing 
with his" own regulaitions as his interests 
dictated. But suiehi an event was rare ; 
and. under his reign the ancient tradi- 
tionary laws of the kingdoms were so 
arranged and executed as to have all the 
force of a written code, £ach island or 
cluster, had a governor; he, with the 
approval of the king, appointed chiefs 
of districts; head men, who presided 
over villages; tax gathej^ers, aad other 
petty .offipers. Beside the general pro- 
prietorship of the soil, the king held cer- 
tain districts which were lus private 
property, and under no authority except 



his oim. ^ Favioarite chiefs sometimes re-^ 
ceived lands in this way, independent of 
the governors. No regular atnount of 
taxes was enforced. The governors 
were accountable to the king for the 
amounts apportioned to them; they re- 
gulated theirs, by their desires or the 
resources of the people; the chiefs re- 
quired another, and the lesser officials 
left but little to the poor tenants. Lands 
were sometimes leased upon regular 
agreements as to the amount of the 
crops. Those who were deficient in 
their rents, were tamed from the land, 
and their property transferred to others. 
The districts were divided into towns or 
villages, and these subdivided into farms 
or plantations; to which a definite por- 
tion of mountain land, valley and sea 
shore, with right of forest and fishenes, 
were attached. Hie tax gatherers, 
thou^ without a knowledge of writing, 
kept true records of the various lands, 
their resources, and the amount of taxes 
rendered, by lines of cordage of several 
hundred fathoms in length. The sev- 
eral districts were distinguished by 
knots, loops and tufls of various sizes, 
shapes and colors. The different tax- 
able articles and their rates were mark- 
ed upon it, in an equally ingenious man-* 
ner. Beside the s^ulated rents, pre- 
sents of the first fruits of agriculture or 
the fisheries, were required to be made 
to the chiefs. Certain lands, the gift of 
fav<»itism or the reward of distingiiiflhed 
services, were held free from all reiita or 
taxes, ahhough it was customary to 
make presents; the value and frequen^ 
cy of which were optional with the giv- 
er. From the most faithful of hia wkr* 
riors, his governors or counselors were 
selected, and he seldom decided upon 
an important Hieftsiure without their nd- 
vice. A cettain number constitiited a 
regular cabinet, and enjoyed his fnll 
confidence. Merit, more than rank, 
wasr the passport to his falwr. Keeau- 
moku, a chieflsdn of prodigious penson* 
al strength, who had r^ftdered distin^ 
guished servkres, was at the head of his 
council. He was the father of a sim of 
the same name, h^ to his tkles^ aAer- 
wurd known as governor Cox, and of 
Kaahumanu, Piia, Kuitkini and KJekaii- 
luohi, the late premier. ELalaimoku, 
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Kamefekmoku dndMananawa,^ere also 
partictilairfy dii^tinguished. Beside these^ 
he had a nWHiber of * wise men,' who 
assisted him in the organization of laws, 
and regulatting the minor affairs of his 
kingdom. So perfect was the order pre* 
served by his agents, that the anarchy 
which had laid waste lands and destroy-^ 
ed people, was entirely checked. Peace 
was everywhere firmly established. — 
Laws were enacted prohibiting murders, 
tkefl, oppression and the usiml crimes 
of a distai4>ed country. So complete a 
change was effected, that old and young, 
the innocent and helpless, abode in com- 
parative security. Contrasted with for- 
mer disorder, it may with propriety be 
termed a golden age. Kamehameha 
permitted no crimes but his own, when 
his interests were not too deeply involv- 
ed. To consider acticms sanctioned by 
their customs from time immemorial, a 
Mot upon his character, would be un- 
just, however arbitrary they may appear 
to those whose lot has been plaeed hi a 
land of freedom. They were merciful 
in comparison with what the islanders 
had undergone. No penalty could reach 
an individual screened by the favor of 
his chief, and the favorites of Kameha- 
meha enjoyed the exemption common to 
sQCcessful courtiers. 

Those chiefs, whose ambitious views 
he feared might disturb his newly ac- 
quired power, were retained about his 
person, and obliged to follow in his train 
wherever he went. By this means they 
were kepi from their hereditary do- 
mains, where they might have excited 
discontent, and were always under the 
observation of faithful attendants, by 
whom tuiy symptom of dissatisfaction 
would have been detected. The most 
powerful provinces were placed under 
the charge of those whose fidelity was 
undoubted. Young, who was not liable 
to become involved in the intrigues of 
the native princes, was left in charge 
of Hawaii, a station which he filled for 
many years, to the satisfaction of the 
king, foreigners and natives. Davis re- 
mained about the person of the sovereign 
and enjoyed extensive possessions, free 
from taxation. They both accommo- 
dated their modes of living to the man- 
ners of the natives, and from their hu- 



manity and usefulness became deserved- 
ly popular. As his power grew more 
firmly established, the king affected 
greater state ; consequently the people 
had less access to his person. The 
foolish and arbitrary customs of the an- 
cient kings of Hawaii were rigidly en- 
forced, with such additional ceremony, 
as was calculated to increase the awe of 
his own subjects, and his importance irt 
the eyes of foreigners. Whenever he 
passed, heads and shoulders were to be 
uncovered; the same was required on 
approaching his residence, or any house 
which he had honored with his presence. 
When his food was carried to or from 
him, every person within hearing of the 
cry uttered by the menials, was obliged 
to uncover and seat himself after the 
native manner, by squatting on his hams. 

Before any article could be touched, 
the attendants were obliged to strip to 
the male. Neither the shadow of the 
king nor of his house could be crossed. 
His drinking water was brought from 
particular sptings, many miles inland, 
reserved for his use; and as the car- 
riers ran past, the same humbling cere- 
mony as for his food, was required. To 
be above him, was the highest crime. 
Not a subject dared appear on the part 
of the deck of a vessel under which he 
by chance might be. Tlie etiquette re- 
quired from chiefs varied according to 
their rank, but was of the most obse-* 
quious character. 

The attention required to religious 
duties was equally rigid. By this sys- 
tem of uniform despotism, of which he 
farmed the sole head, the condition of 
the people was greatly ameliorated, for 
it broke the power of the petty lords 
who heretofore, hke locusts, consumed 
all that the storm had spared. Chiefs 
were provided with retinues suitable to 
their stations. Laws, regulating the 
fisheries and agriculture, were promul- 
gated; in both these pursuits he set a 
laudable example of industry, by work- 
ing with his own hands. By suitable re- 
wards, he encouraged the skilful in the 
various handicrafls. No object, how- 
ever trivial, was beneath his notice, 
provided' it added to his wealth and re- 
sources. His vessels were free to his 
subjects, and on the whole, taxes were not 
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onerous. His soldiers were well di»* 
ciplined, and were divided into various 
bodies; some of whom were his body 
guard, while others were appointed for 
his wives; principally as checks upon 
illicit intercourse. If they failed in their 
duty, they were punished with death. 
His partial native biographers thus feel^ 
ingly sum up his excellencies, the more 
prominent from the contrast with earlier 
and subsequent reigns; and they illus- 
trate the nature of the extortions too 
often practiced. * He did not become 
involved in debt, nor exact much silver 
from his subjects; he did not cut from a 
division of land on this side and that, till 
only a circular and centre piece of the 
original field remained; he did not by 
petty taxation collect all the hens, ducks 
and turkies; nor appoint days in which 
lus subjects were all to labor for his ex- 
clusive benefit ; his measures were gen- 
erous and constant, not fickle and op- 
pressive.' 

In his foreign relationn his acts were 
characterized by equal liberality. In 
the infancy of his power he was in the 
habit of procuring from commanders tes- 
timonials of his honest and hospitable 
conduct; but this was relinquished as 
80cm as his reputation became establish- 
ed. No chief was better acquainted 
with the real character of foreigners, 
and the purposes for which they visited 
his dominions. To the war-ships, or 
those that came for scientific purposes, 
he showed himself the hospitable prince; 
to traders, a merchant not excelled in 
sagacity by the keenest, nor in reputation 
by the most honorable. He made him- 
self well acquainted with weights, meas^ 
ures, currencies and proportionate va- 
lues, and monopolized the most profit- 
able sources of trade. His equitable 
regulations, induced ships to visit his 
shores; while his extended power in- 
sured them an equaUy welcome recep- 
tion in all portions of his kingdcmi. No 
port in the Pacific was better known 
than Honolulu. By his energies, a 
petty fleet of foreign built vessels was 
collected; soldiers were drilled, equip- 
ped, and dressed in a motley uniform; 
batteries of heavy guns mounted; rude 
forts erected; and si corps of foreign ar- 
tisans and sailors, received into his ser- 



vice, w<5il-treated, freed from the vex- 
atious etiquette required from the h^;li- 
est of his own race, but compelled to 
preserve order, and render due obedi- 
ence to the authority which supported 
them. His own subjects, by his en- 
couragement, manifested an aptness in 
acquiring civilized arts, that alarmed 
many of these foreign mercenariea; evea 
Isaac Davis, with an iUiberality that 
dishonors his general good ccmduct, 
sought to prevent the exten8i<m of knowl- 
edge among them ; observing, * they 
will soon know more than ourselves.** 
AU his subjects were required to keep 
their weapons in perfect order, so as to 
be ready for war at the shortest notice. 

His observations of foreign manufac^ 
tures and customs denoted an inquiring, 
intelligent mind. No idea or cir^im- 
stance that could be made serviceable 
escaped his notice. He took great de- 
light in visiting fine specimens of naval 
architecture. His arrival was some- 
times announced in form, and the visit 
conducted with ceremony; but friend- 
ship once formed, artificial restraint 
was thrown aside, and he would put off 
by himself in a canoe, and go on boaxd 
in the most unceremonious manner. }n 
1801, a fine Boston clipper-built dkip, 
commanded by Capt. Wm. Stnrgis, was 
lying in his principial harbor, and as she 
was engaged in the Indian trade, mai^ 
tial order was preserved on board. Ka- 
mehameha coming ofi* alone, was re- 
pulsed by the sentinel, who did not re- 
cognize his person. He then gave his 
name, and with the permission of the 
officer of the deck, was admitted. So 
far from feeling chagrined at this wnM, 
of respect, he complimented the captam 
upon his excellent discipline, and called 
the sentinel a ' worthy fellow.' 

In 1801, Kamehameha returned to 
Oahu, to prepare for the conquest <^ 
Kauai. This occupied him two years. 
He raised seven thousand warriors and 
fifly whites, mostly armed with muskets. 
Beside these, he had forty swivels, mx 
mortars and abundance of ammuniticm. 
A fleet of twwity-one schooners, from ten 
to fifly tons each, some of which carried 
guns, and were commanded by Guro- 
peans, and a vast number of war-canoes 
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were prepared to convey this force, 
against which the Kauaians could have 
leered but faint resistance. At this time 
—1804 — ^he added to his navy the Ameri- 
can ship Lilybird, mounting twenty guns. 
She had got ashore, and he purchased 
her by exchanging one of his schooners, 
and paying the difference in dollars. 
Before he could embark his forces, an 
epidemic broke out among them, of a 
peculiar character, which spread over 
the island and proved very fatal. Mul- 
titudes perished; among them some of 
his chief counselors. Three hundred 
dead bodies are said to have been carried 
out to sea from Waikiki in one day. 
He was himself attacked, but recovered. 
The sons of the deceased chiefs suc- 
ceeded to the offices of their fathers, but 
never acquired as much influence as those 
who had shared all his perils. 

Keao, King of Kauai, had been suc- 
ceeded by Kaumualii, his son. The 
bright parts and generous spirits noticed 
by Vancouver, had been fully sustained. 
His subjects were devotedly attached to 
him, as were also a number of foreigners, 
who had enlisted in his service. Like 
bis rival of Oahu, he was friendly to 
strangers, and encouraged trade; pos- 
sessing equal humanity and intelligence, 
he was deficient in the martial talent 
and iron will which characterized Kame- 
hameha. Fear and courage ahemated; 
supported by the generous devotion of 
his people, he had energetically prepared 
to resist attack. His warriors were well 
armed, and a store of European arms 
and ammunition had been provided, suf- 
ficient to have protracted his fate, if he 
had vigorously opposed the invader. 
With the capricious spirit of one of his 
disposition, encouraged by the long de- 
lay which had attended Kamehameha's 
q>eration8, he sent him repeated mes- 
sages of defiance, and finally threatened 
to invade Oahu. But this bravado was 
not borne out; for fully appreciating the 
great resources opposed to him, he 
caused the mechanics in his pay to pre- 
pare a vessel, in which, as a last re- 
source, he with his family, could fly the 
island, and abandoning themselves to the 
wide Pacific, find such a home as the 
winds and waves might provide them. 
This was an idea worthy of his genius, 
13 



in the composition of whicb> much that 
was chivalrous entered. Without a 
knowledge of navigation, but possessing 
the compass, he could easily have car* 
ried his fortunes to some of the groups 
further to the leeward, and there found- 
ed a new dynasty. 

The vastness of Kamehameha's pre^- 
paraitions showed his opinion of the im- 
portance of the conquest, and argued 
considerable respect for the military skill 
and resources of Kaumualii. The dis* 
ease which destroyed the flower of his 
troops, did not check his ardor. Turn- 
bull, who arrived at this juncture, in an 
English ship, was importuned by Kame- 
hameha to take him, and an officer of 
his army, to Kauai, that they might 
themselves see the condition of the isl<- 
and. This bold request was refused. 
An American captain then in port, whose 
interests would have been greatly jeo- 
pardized by the war, volunteered to sail 
for Kauai, and induce Kaumualii to re- 
turn with him, and enter into negotiations 
at Oahu. As the presence of Kameha<- 
meha was necessary at Hawaii, where 
a' deficiency in the revenue had occur- 
red, he consented to this measure. The 
captain sailed for Waimea, and by leav- 
ing his mate as a hostage for the safe 
return of their king, a measure, without 
which his subjects would not have per- 
mitted his departure, Kaumualii embark-* 
ed. In the word of his enemy, pledged 
for his safety, he had entire ccmfidence; 
so greatly was Kamehameha respected 
by those to whom treachery had, not 
long before, been far more common than 
truth. He was received and entertain- 
ed with princely greeting; festivity, 
shows, and every profession of friend- 
ship attested the good disposition of his 
royal entertainer. Won over, he ceded 
to Kamehameha, his kingdom; this was 
generously relinquished, and an agree- 
ment made, by which the leeward king 
was to hold his islands in fief from Ka- 
mehameha, retaining all that was legiti- 
mately his own, and in addition receiv- 
ing the protection of the greater power. 
In this manner the islands were nomi- 
nally united under one sovereignty, 
while each king ruled in his appropriate 
sphere ; the treaty thus peaceably agreed 
upon, gave mutual satisfaction, and was 
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faithfully respected during the lifetime 
of Kamehameha. 

Some of his enemies give a different, 
but highly improbable version of this 
negotiation. They state that the death 
of Kaumualii was designed; and that 
the welcome he received was intended 
to allay suspicion. The time of his fate 
was fixed, but the American captain 
getting wind of it, went on shore, brought 
the king off, and sailed immediately for 
Kauai. If this were true, the friendship 
which afterward existed between the 
two, is unaccountable, and is sufhcient 
to disprove the statement. A more pro- 
bable version is that his assassination 
was proposed to Kamehameha by some 
of his petty chiefs, or if that failed, by 
means of sorcery. Kamehameha in his 
indignation slew the proposed sorcerer. 
The chiefs then plotted secretly to kill 
him, but Isaac Davis hearing of it, in- 
formed Kaumualii, who immediately 
went on board. This occurred in 1809. 
Davis dying in April, 1810, his death 
was attributed to poison administered 
by the disappointed assassins. 

Kaumualii 's wife, Kapuli, better known 
by her baptismal name, Deborah, then 
young -and attractive, exercised great in- 
fluence over his mind. This occasion- 
ally gave umbrage to the government at 
Oahu, and word was sent him to put her 
away; but paying no heed to it, she was 
suffered to remain without further re- 
monstrance. The chiefs were usually 
very strict with their females; but Kau- 
mualii in his easy nature allowed Kapuli 
all the latitude with his friends, that the 
most ardent disposition could desire. 
Kamehameha put to death a near rela- 
tive, for taking improper liberties with 
his favorite, Kaahumanu. 

In June, 1804, Lisiansky, in the 
Russian discovery ship, Neva, arrived 
at Hawaii. Young was then governor, 
and showed him many civilities. In his 
intercourse with the natives, he had oc- 
casion to perceive the extent to which 
the king undertook to regulate trade. 
Certain necessary articles could only be 
obtained by giving in exchange bar-iron, 
of which he was greatly in want. By 
such restrictions he was enabled to pro- 
vide himself with many useful things, 
which the whites would not otherwise 



have sold. Lisiansky found the knowl- 
edge of prices and the art of bargaining 
well understood among all classes, but 
speaks favorably of their honesty and 
friendly behavior. The value of dollars 
was well known, and trade generally, 
had assumed more the character of re- 
gular mercantile transactions. Lisian- 
sky departed without seeing Kameha- 
meha. 

The majority of merchant vessels that 
frequented these islands at this period, 
were from Boston; like the savages of 
the Northwest Coast, the islanders 
spoke of Americans generally as Bos- 
tonians, and regarded them with great 
favor. On the 23d of January, 1803, 
the first horse was landed fromaBostcm 
vessel; its mettle and beauty created 
mingled terror and admiration; but the 
arrival of others from California, not 
long after, made them soon cease to be 
objects of curiosity. Kamehameha be- 
came the fortunate possessor of several, 
and was fond of displaying his horse- 
manship. 

At this time an attempt was made to 
convince him of the truth of the Christian 
faith.^^ After listening to the arguments, 
which, unfortunately, were not skilfully 
adduced, or so arranged as to appear in 
the most favorable light to his thinking 
mind, he replied, * by faith in your God, 
you say anything can be accomplished, 
and the Christian will be preserved from 
all harm. If so, cast yourself down 
from yonder precipice, and if you are 
preserved, I will believe.' 

Some Botany bay convicts having 
made their escape to Oahu, were re- 
ceived into the service of the king, and 
small allotments of land given them, on 
which they raised sugar cane, and con- 
trived a still to manufacture sirdent spi- 
rits. Neglect of work, riots and quarrels, 
soon followed. Kamehameha at first 
remonstrated with them, but his leniency 
produced no effect. They finally mal- 
treated some natives, when he sent them 
word, that at their next drinking and 
fighting bout he would be present. This 
hint humbled them at once. It was 
from this worthless class of whites that 
the natives derived the greatest injury. 

In addition to the useful articles of 
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foreign manufacture, such as cloths and 
hardware, which were greatly in de- 
mand, navigators, in accordance with 
the spirit of the day, traded in rum. 
Fortunately for the nation, it was in 
general monopolized by the king, who 
would occasionally join in a revel with 
his wives and favorites. The disputes 
which arose, in consequence of too great 
indulgence among the women, afforded 
the chiefs whose heads were more po- 
tent, much amusement. Kamehameha 
was quite regular, though not intem- 
perate in his potations. His subjects 
acquired a fondness for its use, which, 
however, during his reign, was duly 
restrained. Peace being now universal, 
munitions of war had lost their former 
value. 

Kamehameha was desirous of procur- 
ing an anvil which he had noticed on 
board of a ship. It was given him, 
upon condition of his divers bringing it 
up from ten fathoms water. To this he 
agreed; the anvil was thrown over- 
board, and the divers descended; but 
its weight proved too great for their ut- 
most exertions. Unwilling to abandon 
the prize, they rolled it along, at the 
bottom of the harbor, rising occasionally 
for breath, and alternately relieving 
each other, until it reached the beach 
half a mile distant. 

So favorable an opinion had been 
formed of the character and capabilities 
of the islanders, and of the good influ- 
ence exerted by comparatively unculti- 
vated white settlers, that Turnbull,* as 



*Jolm Turnbull was supercargo to an English 
ship, which voyaged exlensiveh' in the Pacific, be- 
tween 1800 and 1804, visiting chiefly the Society and 
Hawaiian groufus j an interesting account of which 
is to be found in his ' Voyage around the World,' 
published at London, and reprinted at Philadelphia 
in 1810. He was a man of enlarged and humane 
views. Some of his opinions have since been so 
wnply fulfilled, as to now appear almost prophetical. 
Of the Americans he writes, * they will do more 
than any others to exalt them— the Hawaiian islands 
—to a singular degree of civilization.* Page 125. 

He foresaw the evils which would originate from 
the introduction of ardent spirits, and thus strongly 
expresses himself. < I know no sufficient punish- 
ment that the wretch would merit who should im- 
port a cargo of spirituous liquors into the Sandwich 
or Society islands; it would in every respect be tan- 
tamount to the wilful administration of an equal 
quantity of poison.'— Page 148. A bold and in- 
genuous sentiment at an epoch, when the baneful 
trade was not only legalized, but encouraged by all 
passes. Kamehameha was so fully persuaded of 
♦nc evil, that, although he permitted its importation, 



early as 18(^, suggested the speeidy 
establishment of missionaries among 
them. He judged the situation and ad- 
vantages as infinitely superior to the 
field occupied by his countrymen at Ta- 
hiti. The suggestion, however, fell upon 
unwilling ears, and America was left 
afterward to reap the rich reward of dis- 
interested benevolence. The number 
of natives who had been in foreign coun- 
tries, acquired the English tongue, and 
had become partially weaned from their 
superstitions, rendered the enterprise 
more favorable. The greatest obstacle 
would have been the strong religious 
tendencies of Kamehameha himself; but 
could these have been rightly directed, 
as there is little doubt they might have 
been^ they would have exerted an ac- 
tivity in the cause which would even 
have surpassed the late efforts of Kaa- 
humanu, who gave it an impetus which 
revolutionized the nation. As it was, 
he continued his devotions to his idols 
to the last, though acknowledging their 
worthlessness. He doubtless viewed 
the system as a powerful engine of gov- 
ernment, and more of politics than piety 
mingled in his later views. His stem 
bigotry did not always get the better of 
his humanity. A boy whom he loved, 
was doomed for sacrifice by a priest, 
when very low, and expected to die on 
a day sacred to his god. A crime so 
heinous could only be obviated by an 
earlier death. The priest told this to 
Kamehameha, but he sternly ordered 
him to bring the youth to him. By his 
care he recovered, and ever after was 
one of his family. 

The saliva of the king was carefully 
preserved in a spittoon, around the 
edges of which were set the teeth of hts 
ancestors. If his enemies got possess- 
ion of any of it, they were supposed to 
have the power to occasion his death by 
sorcery and prayer. 

In 1809, a Russian i^ip arrived at 
Honolulu, having on board Archibald 
Campbell, a sailor who had been sh^ 
wrecked at Sannack. At his wish he 



and allowed it to be used to a certain extent by his 
followers, he tabooed, shortly before his death, all 
stills within his own, kingdom. Not a drop of any 
kind was allowed to be manufactured; and any in- 
fringement of this law was visited byalbrfeituie 
or destraction of the delioqueat's property. 
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wa» taken into the service of the king, 
in which he remained upwards of a year, 
and was treated wkh much kindness, 
and had a farm given him. His narra- 
tive^ was subsequently published, and 
contains many interesting particulars of 
the domestic life of Kamehameha, re- 
lated with an artlessness which attests 
their truth. He speaks in grateful terms 
of the friendship received *from all 
ranks, from my much honored master, 
the king, down to the lowest native.' 
He states that Kamehameha generally 
conformed to the customs of his own 
country in regard to food, adopting only 
such articles of foreign dress as were 
suitable to the climate; although on 
8om^ occasions he wore a uniform, of 
which he had a number of beautiful 
suitSk The whites about him were serv- 
ed more in accordance with their civiliz- 
ed habits, being provided with plates, 
knives and forks. In March, 1810, 
Campbell left for England, in the whaler 
Duke of Portland, Captain Spence, by 
whom Kamehameha sent a feather cloak 
to the king of England, with a dictated 
letter, in which he reminded him of a 
fnromise received from Vancouver, that 
a man-of-war, with an armament of 
brass pieces^ and loaded with articles of 
European manufacture, should be sent 
him. He expressed his regi^et that the 
distance prevented him from rendering 
service to him in his wars, and assured 
him of his regard. Although Kameha- 
meha learned to converse in English 
with tolerable fluency, he never acquir- 
ed the art of writing. 

Don Francisco de Paula Marin, a Spa- 
niard, had settled many years before, at 
Oahu, and made himself useful by the at- 
tention he paid to agriculture and cattle * 
He introduced many plants, fruits and 
vegetables, and at one time was in the 
confidence of the king, being employed 
as interpreter. In 1810, the number of 
whites on Oahu alone amounted to sixty; 
son^ of whom were sober and indus- 
trious, and much respected by the chiefs ; 
but the generality were idle and disso- 
lute, held in restraint only by the au- 
thority of the king. The number of 
half-breeds was considerable. This un- 

* Voyage Round the World, from 1806 to 1812, 
by Archibald CasipbeU. l2ino. Edinburgh: 1316. 



fortunate class received little attention 
from their parents, and grew up in 
vicious ignorance. Many of the natives 
had become tolerable carpenters, coop- 
ers, blacksmiths and tailors. 

Kamehameha by his trade in sandal- 
wood ' and pearls, and various monopo- 
lies, acquired considerable wealth. His 
stores of European, American and Chi- 
nese goods, were extensive and valuable. 
Arms and ammunition he possessed in 
great abundance, and his coffers were 
well filled with dollars. A number of 
small houses, erected after the European 
manner, had been built for him, but he 
preferred the straw habitations of his 
country. 

Two queens composed his legitimate 
wives; of these Kaahumanu remained 
the favorite, no one except her husband 
daring to enter her presence, uncovered. 
She was inordinately fond of ardent spi- 
rits, and frequently drank to excess. A 
daughter was born to him in 1809, and 
the event announced by a salute of six- 
teen guns from the battery in front of 
his residence. On this occasion, the 
queen in accordance with their customs, 
retired to a house in the forest for ten 
days. 

Kamehameha consorted with Kaahu- 
manu from affection and with Keopuolani 
from policy. The latter might be termed 
his official wife. The custom of the 
country relative to the royal family, re- 
quired him to visit her monthly, imme- 
diately after her purification, of which 
she gave him notice. In marriages of 
this political character, the royal parties 
usually lived apart, both being furnished 
with partners of choice, who abode con- 
stantly with them. In this sense Hoapili 
was the husband of Keopuolani, by con- 
sent of Kamehameha. When he visited 
her it was in great state, and if by water, 
'in a canoe, the paddlers of which were 
dressed in a rude uniform, made by wind- 
ing completely around their bodies cloth 
similar to that of their males. Kameha- 
meha always treated Keopuolani with 
superior deference, as of the most ex- 
alted rank in the kingdom. Her children 
and not Kaahumanu 's, are heirs to the 
throne. When the queen was in labor, 
the king's own idol was brought imme- 
diatqly into the room, in the presence of 
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which the child was required to be de- 
livered. Should it not arrive in season, 
the navel-string remained uncut until it 
was brought in, which done, the child 
was considered as the legitimate heir. 

Kekauluohi, daughter of Kaiana, the 
late premier, was one of the wives of 
Kamehameha, having been educated for 



him when a child, as a royal virgin, in 
the greatest seclusion and care. After 
their quasi marriage she was sedulously 
restrained from all society, and diligently 
taught the genealogies and ancient lore 
of the country. Upon his death she be- 
came the wife of his son, who, however, 
provided another husband for her. 




Eaahumanu, wife of Kamehameha I. 



Liholiho, his eldest son, was born of 
Keopuolani, on Hawaii, in 1797. Kame- 
hameha, to establish the succession in 
his family, in 1809 invested him with 
royal honors, by which he became en- 
titled to the same etiquette as himself, 
but the government continued in its cus- 
tomary routine. The prince was an in- 
dolent, pleasure-loving youth, of a frank 
and humane disposition. His manners 
were generally dignified and agreeable ; 
his mind inquisitive and memory reten- 
tive. Circumstances might have made 
him worthy of his parentage, but his high 
station, and freedom from care, made 
him reckless and dissipated. He was 
fond of liquor, but, until his accession to 
the throne, was under the same power- 
ful influence which held all, from the 



highest to the lowest, in complete thral- 
dom. 

Kamehameha remained at Oahu nine 
years; he then embarked with his suite 
on board of some foreign vessels, and 
accompanied by a large fleet of small 
craft and canoes, sailed for Hawaii, 
touching at Lahaina, Molokai and other 
places, to dispose of sandal-wood and 
other products, which had been collected 
by Keeaumoku, governor of that portion 
of his dominions. Kalaimoku was lefl 
in charge of Oahu. The king lived at 
Hawaii, principally about Kailua and 
Kealakeakua, until his death. In his 
hereditary possessions he was greatly 
revered. During a famine, he labored 
for his own food, and compelled his fol- 
lowers to work likewise. The spot of 
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land which he tilled is pointed out to this 
day as a mark of his benevolence. With 
a providence unusual to. his nation, he 
allowed none of the young sandal-wood 
to be cut, observing that such wood was 
to be preserved for his successors. Nei- 
ther would he permit the birds which 
were caught for their feathers to be kill- 
ed; but ordered them to be set free, 
after they were plucked of the few that 
were wanted. The bird-catchers, with 
native logic, inquired * who will possess 
the birds set free? you are an old man.' 
He replied, new feathers would replace 
those plucked, and the birds would again 
be useful. 

Like civilized conquerors, he delighted 
equally in overcoming obstacles of nature 
as of men. Undertakings which had been 
considered impracticable he accomplish- 
ed. Some of the most conspicuous and 
extensive heiaus, fish-ponds, and other 
public works were erected by him. At 
Halaua, his patrimonial district, he dug 
through a ledge of stone from a perpen- 
dicular height of one hundred feet, mak- 
ing a good road with a gradual descent 
to the sea-side. At another spot, he 
endeavored to procure pure water, by 
digging through the several strata of 
lava; after penetrating to considerable 
depth, through compact rock, he was 
obliged to relinquish the enterprise, from 
want of gunpowder and suitable tools. 
At Kiholo is another monument of his 
enterprise, in a fish-pond two miles in 
circumference, formed by a strong stone 
wall built across a small bay. It is half 
a mile long, six feet high in parts, and 
twenty wide. Several arches, closely 
guarded by strong wooden stakes, allow 
egress to the water, but prevent the fish 
from escaping. 

In 1814, a ship owned by Baranoff, 
the governor of the Russian colony at 
Sitka, was wrecked at Waimea, Kauai ; 
the principal part of the cargo was saved, 
and entrusted to the care of Kaumualii 
for the owners. In 1815, the Russian 
governor sent a German physician, by 
the name of Schefier, to ttJce possession 
of the wrecked property^ He arrived at 
Kailua in the American ship Isabella, 
Captain Tyler, bringing with him a 
quantity of powder and clothing; Kame- 
faameha received him in a friendly man- 



ner, and sent orders to Kaumualii to 
deliver the property into his charge. 
After a few weeks stay at Hawaii, he 
sailed for Waimea, Kauai, landed his 
goods, built a house, and commenced 
trading. Kaumualii purchased the pow- 
der, and some other articles, for sandal- 
wood. Soon after, a Russian ship, the 
Discovery, arrived with thirty Kodiack 
Indians, a part of whom were females, 
from an unsuccessful search for a seal 
island. By the orders of the governor 
of Sitka, these Indians were left with 
Dr. Schefier, and the vessel returned. 
In the meanwhile two Russian vessels, 
the ship Myrtle, Captain Long, and a 
brig with an American captain, arrived 
at Honolulu. Their crews numbered 
near ninety men. They immediately 
commenced erecting a block-house near 
the water side, on which they mounted a 
few guns and displayed a flag. This 
aroused the fears of the natives and the 
jealousy of foreigners, and word was 
immediately forwarded to Kamehameha. 
His policy under such a suspicious act 
on the part of foreign power, was charac- 
teristic of that which has ever since pre- 
vailed. He sent Kalaimoku to Oahu 
with the following judicious orders. * Go 
and observe the conduct of the Russians, 
but be slow to oppose them. If they com- 
mit outrage upon the people , exhort the 
people to bear it patiently. Bear ill-treat- 
ment with forbearance, but be ready, 
notwithstanding, in case of absolute ne- 
cessity, to make a firm resistance.' — 
Immediately upon Kalaimoku 's arrival, 
the vessels sailed for Kauai, when the 
American captain having quarreled with 
Schefier, who was agent for both, was 
removed from the command. The ves- 
sels were ordered to the bay of Hanalei, 
on the north side of the island, where 
they remained during the winter. The 
Doctor built a slight fort on a clifi* com- 
manding them, and had a few cannons 
mounted. 

Kaumualii being anxious to secure his 
services, in superintending the building 
of a stone fort at Waimea, gave him the 
fertile valley of Hanalei and other valu- 
able tracts. This excited his cupidity, 
and he plotted to secure the whole island. 
He presented a schooner, with many 
other articles to the king, and in return. 
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it is said, obtained a lease of the whole 
island for a long period. The fort was 
sufficiently completed to mount a number 
of guns on one side; a magazine was 
built, and a flagnstaff erected, on which 
the Russian colors were occasionally 



According to the natives, Scheffer laid 
a plot to cut off Kaumualii and his chief 
men, at a feast to which he had invited 
them. The American captain revealed 
it to the king, who, however, attended, 
with the precaution of a guard sufficient 
to prevent any nefarious attempt. Noth- 
ing transpired to confirm the report. 
Scheffer made himself obnoxious by his 
arbitrary conduct, and reports were car- 
ried to Kamehameha, that the Russians 
were preparing to invade his dominions, 
and had already obtained possession of 
Kauai. Much alarmed, he sent word to 
Kaumualii to drive them away. Accord- 
ingly, Scheffer was compelled to embark 
with his Indians without delay, on board 
of the brig , which was at Waimea. The 
next day his property was taken off to 
him. He then sailed for Hanalei, re- 
joined the ship, and both left for Hono- 
lulu. Upon arriving here he was request- 
ed to depart, which he did, but the Myrtle 
proving unseaworthy obliged him to put 
back. She was condemned at Honolulu, 
and the Russians allowed to remain until 
an opportunity offered for leaving.* 

The acts of Scheffer, which seem to 
have had no other origin than a desire 
for his own aggrandizement, with the 
hope of being ultimately supported by 
the Russian governor, or perhaps the 
government, created a very unfavorable 
opinion towards the Russians throughout 
the group. Apprehensive of further 
attempts, the king caused guards to be 
stationed along the coast of Hawaii, with 
directions to resist any attempt at land- 
ing. The Diana, a Russian sloop-of- 
war, arrived soon after at Waimea, made 



* Robert Greenhow, in his historical memoir, 
gives a most singular and erroneous account of this 
afiair, but does not name his authority. He states 
that one hundred Aleutians, sent by Baranof^ under 
the command of Dr. Schefkry ravaged the island of 
Kauai for one year, without subdumg it; they were 
then obliged to leave for Hawaii, where they en- 
tered the service of some American whalers, &c., 
page 149. For the correct particulars, see Hawaiian 
Spectator, vol. 1, page 219. 



some inquiries concerning Scheffer, pur- 
chased supplies, and then left. 

Captain Kotzebue, in the Russian 
discovery ship, Rurick, arrived off Ha- 
waii, November 21, 1816. He soon 
learned of the hostile feeling towards 
his countrymen, which at first placed 
him in some jeopardy. He assured the 
islanders of the kind intentions of his 
emperor, and that Scheffer's conduct 
was the result of his own private am- 
bition, and was neither countenanced 
nor approved by his government. These 
representations satisfied Kamehameha, 
and when the Rurick anchored at Kea- 
lakeakua, he received him with his cus- 
tomary courtesy and hospitality. He 
excused himself from visiting on board, 
by alledging the fears of his subjects, 
whose apprehensions were not entirely 
allayed. 

Kotzebue visited him at his palace, 
and there met with Liholiho and Kaahu- 
manu, who made many inquiries after 
Vancouver. He remarked the general 
use of tobacco, which was carried to 
such excess, from inhaling its fumes, as 
to produce partial derangement, intox- 
ication, and often death. Even young 
children indulged in the pernicious prac- 
tice. 

The Rurick was supplied with stores 
and refreshments gratuitously ; in ac- 
knowledgment for which, Kotzebue gave 
Kamehameha two brass field-pieces, 
wire, and iron bars, which were highly 
acceptable. He then sailed for Hono- 
lulu, and the Rurick was the first man- 
of-war that entered that harbor. Con- 
siderable excitement existed in regard 
to his intentions, which, however, sub- 
sided when Kalaimoku made known the 
king's commands. Two fine vessels 
bore the national flag, which had been 
adopted shortly before ; it displayed the 
English union, with seven alternated 
red, white and blue stripes, emblematic 
of the principal islands. One was. a 
ship, newly purchased, destined for 
China, with a cargo of sandal-wood, 
and the other a war-brig, the Kaahu- 
manu, of eighteen guns, commanded by 
an Englishman, of the name of Adams. 
Wishing to survey the harbor, Kotzebue 
placed flags upon several different sta- 
tions; the sight of them reminded t^~ 
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natives of Scheffer's acts, when he hoist- 
ed the Russian flag, and these were 
supposed to have been planted with a 
like intention. A commotion arose which 
would have proved dangerous to the 
surveying party, had not Young, who 
tiien lived on the island, overseeing the 
erection of the present fort, explained 
the cause, and substituted brooms for 
the obnoxious ensigns. Clothes were 
much in demand at this time among the 
chiefs, and their costume presented the 
same ludicrous mixture of barbarism 
and civilization that exists among tho 
poorer classes at the present time. A 
lance fight was exhibited for the grati- 
fication of Kotzebue, which terminated 
in dangerous wounds to some of the 
party. The passions of the combatants, 
so long unexercised in war, on these oc- 
casions were apt to become exasperated, 
and the mock battles to terminate in 
furious and bloody encounters. Kame- 
hameha seldom allowed them to take 
place, and then only under a guard of 
soldiers armed with muskets. On the 
14th of December, the Rurick sailed; 
she was the first national ship that ex- 
changed salutes with the batteries of 
Honolulu. 

An attempt was made to cement an 
alliance between the royal families of 
Hawaii and Tahiti, by a double mar- 
riage. Gifts and friendly messages had 
been frequently exchanged between Po- 
mare I. and Kamehameha, and finally it 
was agreed that a son of each should 
marry a daughter of the other. Kekau- 
luohi was selected for Pomare, but his 
death broke off the matches, and the 
project was never resumed. Earlier 
than this, Kaumualii sent an agent to 
Tahiti, in a foreign ship, to negotiate 
with the reigning family for a wife for 
himself; but the man proved unfaithflil to 
his trust, and seduced by the well favor- 
ed beauties of that island, settled there. 

On March 17th, 1814, Kauikeaouli, 
the present king, was born. Nahienaena, 
the princess, was born about two years 
later of the same mother, Keopuolani; 
so that their rank, and that of Liholiho, 
was derived equally from the past and 
reigning djmasties ; consequently, by 
descent and conquest, they were heirs 
to the throne of the united kingdom. 



Kamehameha had made some over- 
tures toward opening a direct trade with 
the governor c£ the Russian settlements, 
in the early part of his reign. However, 
but little resulted from them. Sandal- 
wood had now become the great article 
of export, amounting in one year to near 
four hundred thousand dollars. While 
it lasted, it was a mine of wealth to the 
chiefs; but it engendered luxury and 
extravagance; and many r^h cargoes 
were purchased at the cost of great la- 
bor and heavy taxation. They were 
frequently stored in unsuitable build- 
ings, and there perished from neglect. 
Kamehameha, learning of the great 
profits derived by the merchants fr<Mn 
their sales in China, determined to 
prosecute the business on his own ac- 
count ; accordingly he fitted up the ship 
before mentioned, loaded her with the 
wood, and under the direction of Eliig- 
lish officers, and a native supercargo, 
Kapihe, despatched her for Cuiton; the 
first foreign port in which the Hawaiian 
flag was displayed. Eictravagant pcai 
charges, and the dissipation of the cap- 
tain and supercargo, ran away with the 
proceeds of the sales. She returned 
safely, but in heu of the riches of the 
Celestial empire, the king found himself 
three thouisand dollars in debt. The 
chief items of charges, were pilotage, 
anchorage, and custom-house du^i. — 
This suggested to him the idea of rais- 
ing a revenue in the same manner, and 
from that time harbor fees were estab- 
lished. 

Though, toward the latter period of 
Kamehameha 's reign, a general lanotess 
in regard to the taboos began to prevail, 
yet every open transgression was se- 
verely punished. A woman was put to 
death for entering the eating house of 
her husband, though at the time she 
was tipsy. As late as 1818, three men 
were sacrificed at Kealakeakua; one 
for putting on the malo of a chief, anoth- 
er* for eating a forbidden article, and the 
third for leaving a house that was taboo 
and entering one that was not. 

Kamehameha resided at Kailua seven 
years. The changes which had occur- 
red at Tahiti, by the final triumph of 
the Christian religion, aroused his at- 
tention, and he made many inquiries in 
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regard to the causes and results. He 
desired to be instructed in the doctrines, 
and to learn of the nature of the Su- 

ereme Being the foreigners worshipped. 
Unfortunately, the whites around him 
were little calculated to explain the sub- 
lime truths, or to tell him of the heaven- 
ly tidings of the Gospel. 

On the 8th of May, 1819, at the age 
of sixty-six, he died as he had lived, in 
the faith of his country. It was his mis- 
fortune not to have come in contact with 
men who could have rightly influenced 
his religious aspirations. Judged by his 
advantages, and compared with the 
most eminent of his countrymen, he may 
be justly styled, not only great, but 
good. To this day his memory warms 
the heart and elevates the national feel- 
ings of Hawaiians. They are proud of 
their old warrior-king ; they love his 
name; his deeds form their historical 
age ; and an enthusiasm everywhere 
prevails, shared even by foreigners who 
knew his worth, that constitutes the 
firmest pillar of the throne of his son. 

In lieu of human victims, a sacrifice 
of three hundred dogs attended his ob- 
sequies; no mean holocaust, when their 
national value is considered. The bones 
of Kamehameha after being kept for a 
while, were so carefully concealed that 
all knowledge of their final resting place 
is now lost. There was a proverb cur- 
rent among the common people that the 
bones of a cruel king could not be hid ; 
they made fish-hooks and arrows of 
them, upon which in using thepi they 
vented their abhorrence of his memory 
in bitter execrations. 

The native historians relate the cir- 
cnmstances of his death with a feeling 
and minuteness, which so well illustrates 
many of their customs, that the reader 
will pardon the insertion. 

' When Kamehameha was dangeroasly sick and 
the priests were unable to cure him, they said, " Be 
of good courage, and build a house for che god, that 
thou mayest recover.*' The chiefs corroborated this 
advice of the priests, and a place of worship was 
prepared for Kukailimoku, and codsecrated in the 
eyeni^g. They proposed also to the king, with a 
view to jproilong his life, that human victims should 
be sacrinced to his deity; upon which the greater 
part of the people absconded through fear of death, 
•od concealed themselves in hidiag-piaees till the 
kapu, in which destruction impended, was past. It 
IS doubtful whether Kamehameha approved of the 
plan of the chielb and priests to saerince men, as he 
14 



was known to say, * The men arc sacred for the 
king;' meaning that they were for the service of 
his successor. This information was derived from 
his son, Liholiho. 

' After this, his sfekness increased to such a degree 
that he had not strength to turn himself in hi^ bed. 
When another 'Season, consecrated for worship at 
the new temple — heiau— arrived , he said to his soi» 
Liholiho, *• Go thou and make supplication to thv 
god ; I am not able to go and will offer my prayere 
at home." When his devotions to his feathered 
god. Kukailimoku. were concluded, a certain religi- 
ously disposed individual, who had a bird-god, sucf- 
gesied to the king that through its influence hi» 
sickness might be removed. The name of this god 
was Pua; its bofly was made of a bird, now eaten 
h\' the Hawaiians, and called in their language aloe. 
Kamehameha was willing that a trial should be 
made, and two houses were constructed to facilitate 
the experiment; but while dwelling in them, he be- 
came so very weak as not to receive food. After 
lying there three days, his wives, children, ami 
cniefs, perceiving that he was rery low, returned him 
to his own house. In the evening he was carried ta 
the eating-house, where he took a little food iri his 
mouth, which he did not swallow; also a cup of 
water. The chiefs requested him to give them his 
counsel. But he made no reply, and was carried 
back to the dwelling-house; but when near mid- 
night, ten o'clock, perhaps, he was carried again to 
the place to eat; but, as oefore, he merelv tasted of 
what was presented to him. Then Kaifeioewa ad- 
dressed him thus : " Here we all are, your younger 
brethren, your son, Liholiho, and your foreigner; 
impart to us your dying charge, that Liholiho and 
Kaahumanu may hear." Then Kamehameha in- 
quired, " What do you say ?" Kaikioewa repeated, 
" Your counsels for us." He then said, " Move on 

in my good way, and .'* He could proceed no 

further. The foreigner — Mr. Young— embraced and 
kissed him. Hoapili also embraced him, whisper- 
ing something in his ear, after which he was talten 
back to the house. About twelve, he was carried 
once more to the house for eating, into which his 
head entered, while his body was in the dwelling- 
house immediately adjoining. It should be remark- 
ed, that this frequent carrying of a sick chief to and 
fro from one house to another, resulted from the 
taboo system then in force . There were at tha t time 
six houses connected with an establishment; one 
was for worship, one for the men to eal in, another 
for the women, a dormitory, a house in which to 
beat kapa, and one where at certain intervals the 
women might dwell in seclusion. 

' The sick king was once more taken to his house, 
when he expired; this was at two o'clock — a circum- 
stance from which Leleiohoku derived his name. 
As he breathed his last Kalaimoku came to the 
eating-house to order those in it to go out. There 
were two aged persons thus directed to depart; one 
went, the other remained on account of love to the 
king, by whom he had formerly been kindly sus- 
tained. The childrenTtlso were sent awav. Then 
Kalaimoku came to the house, and the cniefs had 
a consultation. One of them spoke thus : " This is 
my thought, we will eat him raw." Kaahumanu 
replied, *' Perhaps his bodv is not at our disposal; 
that is more properly with his successor. Our part 
in him— the breath— has departed ; his remains will 
be disposed of by Liholiho." 

< After this conversation, the body was taken into 
the consecrated house for the performance of the 
proper rites by the priest and the king. The name 
of this ceremony is uko ; and when the sacred hog 
was baked, the priest oflfered it to the dead body and 
it became a god, the king at the same time repeat- 
ing the customary piayers. 
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' Then the priett addressing himself to the king 
and chiefs, said, ' I will now make known to you 
the rules to be observed respecting persons to be 
sacrificed on the burial of this body. If you obtain 
one man before the corpse is removed, one will be 
sufficient; but after it leaves this house four will be 
required. If delayed until we cacry the corpse to 
the grave, there must be ten; but after it is deposit- 
ed in the grave, there must be fifteen. To-morrow 
morning there will be a taboo, and if the sacrifice 
be delayed until that time, fortv men must die." 

* Then the high priest Hewanewa, inquired of the 
chiefs, where shall be the residence of King Liho- 
liho ? They 'replied, '* Where, indeed ? you of all 
men ought to know." Then the priest observed, 
** There are two suitable nlaces ; one is Kau, the 
other, Kohala." The chiefs preferred the latter, as 
It was more thickly inhabited. The priest added, 
" These are proper places for the king's residence, 
but he must not remain in Kona, for it is polluted." 
This was agreed to. ^ It was now break ot day. As 
he was being carried to the place of burial, the peo- 
ple perceived that their king was dead, and they 
wailed. When the corpse was removed from the 
house to the tomb, a distance of one chain, the pro- 
cession was met by a certain man who was ardently 
attached to the deceased. He leaped upon the 
chiefs who were c^rying the king's body ; he de- 
sired to die with him, on account of his love. The 
chiefs drove him away. He persisted in making 
numerous attempts, which were unavailing. His 
name was Keamahulihia. Kalaimoku also had it 
in his heart to die with him, but was prevented by 
Hookio. 

'The morning following Kamehameha's death, 
Liholiho and his train departed for Kohala accord- 
ing to the suggestions of the priest, to avoid the de- 
filement occasioned by the dead. At this time, if a 
chief died the land was polluted, and the heirs sought 
a residence in another part of the country, until the 
corpse was dissected and the bones tied in a bundle, 
which being done, the season of defilement termi- 
nated. If the deceased were not a chief, the house 
only was defiled, which became pure again on the 
burial of the body. Such were the laws on this 
subject. 

* On the morning in which Liholiho sailed in his 
eanoe for Kohala, the chiefs and people mourned 
after their manner on occasion of a chief's death, 
conducting like madmen, and like beasts. Their 
conduct was such as to forbid description. The 
priests, also, put into action the sorcery apparatus, 
that the person who had prayed the king to death 
might die; for it was not believed that Kamehame- 
ha's departure was the effect either of sickness or 
old age. When the sorcerers set up by their fire- 
places sticks with a strip of kapa flying at the top, 
the chief Keeaumoku, Kaahumanu's brother, came, 
in a state of intoxication, and broke the flag-stafi'of 
the sorcerers, from which it was inferred thatKaahu- 
manu and her friends had been instrumental in the 
death of Kamehameha. On this account they were 
subjected to dhuBe.*-^ Hawaiian SpectatoTj vol. 2, 
p. 227. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1819— Consequences of the death of Kamehameha 
-—Sce^icism— Occasion of— Abolition of idolatry 
— National character — Rebellion of Kekuokalani 
— Defeat and death— 1820 — Arrival of American 
missionaries — Reception — Hostile intrigues — 
Kindness of Kaumualii— Of foreigners— Tyranny 
and dissipation of Liholiho — Gradual improve- 
ment of Nation— Voyage of Liholiho to Kauai. 
July J 1821— Kaumualii's hospitality— Treachery 
of Liholiho- Keeaumoku made governor of Kauai 
— Kaahumanu's marriage to Kaumualii and bis 
son — First Church erected at Honolulu — Increas- 
ed taxation — January, 1822 — First printing at the 
islands— State of education— Arrival of English 
deputation— Results— Present of armed schooner 
— First Christian marriage— Hoapili appointed 
governor of Maui — New Missionaries— Increasing 
favor of government — 1823 — Festival in honor ol 
Kamehameha— Illness and death of Keopuolani— 
Foreign hostility to missions — Marriage of Hoa- 
pili— Liholiho and train embark for England, 1824 
— Death of Kaumualii — Rebellion at Kauai — 
Final subjugation — Last heathen sacrifice per- 
formed by one of the royal family— 1824 — Con- 
version of Kalaimoku and Kaahumanu— Character 
of their administration — News of the death of the 
king— Arrival of British Consul and family^ April 
1826. 

By the death of Kamehameha^ the 
key-stone, which had continued firmly 
to unite the rites of heathenism with the 
policy of government, was removed, and 
the fabric gave evidence of speedy ruin. 
The scepticism which pervaded all ranks 
became manifest ; none had a more 
hearty desire to be rid of the absurd 
restraints of their pagan ceremonies 
than the new king, Liholiho. The for- 
eigners, whom he had gathered in his 
train, had succeeded in infusing their 
infidelity into his mind, without giving 
him any correct principles for the foun-* 
dation of a new belief. In his love of 
sensual gratification, disregard of cus- 
toms and traditions sanctioned by usage 
immemorial, desire yet fear of change, 
and ignorance of the means of accom- 
plishment, he embodied the general 
spirit of his nation. The utter worth- 
lessness of their old system, and conse- 
quent evils were apparent to all, and its 
downfall ardently desired. 

This condition of the public sentiment 
necessarily resulted from their commer- 
cial relations with foreigners. Those 
who railed at the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, were not wholly devoid of its 
spirit in their acts. Exposed as they 
were in manhood to the pernicious in^ 
fiuences of a licentious heathenism and 
unfettered by a public moral sentiment, 
they too frequently fell in with the gross 
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practices about them, and gave free 
rein to their lusts and avarice. Yet 
even with such, the good seed implanted 
by parents' counsels and the habits of 
christian lands occasionally took root, 
and threw but blossoms which in con- 
trast with the general fruit of paganism 
were sweet and attractive. 

From what has been exhibited of na- 
tive character previous to the com- 
mencement of intercourse with whites, 
it will readily be admitted that it was de- 
graded in the extreme. Consequently 
the contact of a better race must ne- 
cessarily cause some moral improve- 
ment. That this was the case, the 
condition of the Hawaiian nation at this 
epoch, plainly shows. The influence 
operating upon them had been directly 
commercial, dictated by the keenest 
self-interest; yet religious ideas and a 
desire for knowledge had been incident- 
ally developed, by example or advice of 
benevolent individuals. The very fruits 
of civilization displayed to their covetous 
eyes in the superior knowledge, and 
i^ve all in the property of the whites, 
begot in them a respect and desire for 
the faith which to their minds teemed 
80 rich in temporal blessings. Ex- 
ample, expostulation and judicious re- 
proof did much for the Hawaiians; the 
many cases where the direct influence 
of foreigners was exerted to ameliorate 
the lot of savages, and to implant a de- 
sire of civilization, cannot be all re- 
corded. Much as was accomplished in 
tbis way, it must be acknowledged the 
result was small, compared with the 
greater influence of a selfishness, which 
cherkhed order and enterprise as the 
best means of promoting its own in- 
terests. 

The example of the southern groups, 
in the destruction of their idols, added 
to the spreading disbelief. Incontestible 
evidences of the falsity of their oracles, 
together with the increasing inconveni- 
ence of their absurd rites, confirmed the 
scepticism. Those interested in the con- 
tinuance of paganism, redoubled their 
eflforts; threats, prophecies and promises 
were freely uttered, and as freely fal- 
sified by their own failure. Like Lao- 
coon and his oflspring in the folds of the 
serpent, heathenism writhed and gasped, 



each moment growing weaker in the 
strangling embrace of public opinion. It 
was noticed that foreigners coi^ormed 
to none of their rites, yet they lived and 
prospered ; their own countrymen who 
had gone abroad, lived in equal disre- 
gard of their ritual, and with like im- 
punity. Individually, their memories 
convicted them of frequently breaking 
taboos, yet no evil overtook them, while 
they were unknown to the priests. Men 
and women had eaten together, and of 
forbidden food ; the predicted judgments 
slept ; their priests must be as the for- 
eigners described them, liars, and the 
taboo system altogether foolish and con- 
temptible. Drunken chiefs had often 
violated the most sacred injunctions; no 
divine vengeance pursued them; the fe- 
male rulers had of late broken through 
all restrictions, yet prosperity and health 
were still theirs. Female influence went 
far to induce scepticism among the men. 
Having broken through the taboos them- 
selves, they encouraged others to do the 
same ; and in this way the conviction of 
the folly of supporting an oppressive and 
corrupt faith for the benefit of a few, 
daily strengthened. 

The young prince Kauikeaouli, in- 
duced by his mother, and countenanced 
by his brother, broke the taboo by eat- 
ing with Keopuolani. Liholiho perceiv- 
ing no evil to ensue, remarked, ' It is 
well to renounce taboos, and for hus- 
bands and wives to eat and dwell toge- 
ther, there will be less unfaithfulness 
and fraud.' He was yet undecided, 
though Kaahumanu urged him * to dis- 
regard the restraint of taboo.' On the 
very day of Kamehameha's death, a 
woman eat a cocoanut with impunity, 
and certain families displayed their con- 
tempt for these laws, by feasting in 
common. 

Liholiho remained ten days at Kohala, 
while the body of his father was being 
dissected. He then returned to Kailua, 
and on the second day after his arrival, 
the chiefs and inhabitants were collected 
to witness his induction into office.* He 



* A list of the principal chiefs comprisiog the 
court of Kamehanieha II., with their respective 
ranks, is necessary clearly to understand their rela- 
tive situations and the stations they uUimate)|r 
filled. 
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aj^peared in great state^ (Messed in rick 
clotluag, with a feather mantle over his 
shoulders, and surrounded by a brilliant 
iretinue. The kingdom was transferred 
to him ^7 Kaahumanu, with the injunc- 



Kuakini, (John Adams) gover- 
nor of Haw«ii. 



HeeiiaHH)ku,<Oosx) governor of 
Maui and Us dependencies. 



Karaehameha IL (Liholiho) king of all '\ 

the group. f Keopunlani, 

Xanikeaouli, his younger brother, L queen mother. 
Nahienaena, hjs sister, J 

Kaatiutnanu— second in authority — dowager queen, and 

guardian of the kingdom. 
Kalakua, (Hoapili wahiue.) ) also former wives of Kame- 
Namhama, 5 hanieha I. 

Kamamalu, 1 

kinau, queens of Liholiho. The lirst 

K6ltauU<^, or AiAea, \ two were daughters of his 
Pauahi, father by Kalakua. 

Kekauonohi, J 

KcRimooJii, king of Kauai and Niihau. 
Kealiiahonui, his son. 
Kapuli, queen of Kauai. 
Kidain^oktt, (William Pitt) originally of minor rank, but 

from his abilities promoted to fill the highest stations. 

Be Was prime inifrister, and, next to the king, the most 

influaqtial man id the kingdom, though in authority 

subordinate to Kaahumanu. 
Leileioheku, his son. 
Kaikio^wa, guardian of the prince. 
Keaweamahi, his wife. 
Hoaptli, guardian of NaJiienaena. 
Naihe, hereditary counselor and national orator. 
Kapiofani, hit wife. 

' These two were sons of 
Kamehameha's famous 
warrior and counselor 
Keeaumoku, brothers al- 
" so of Kaahumanu, Kala- 
kua and Namahama; all 
descended from the royal 
family of Maui. 
Boki, governor of Oahu, brother of Kalaimoku. 
Liliha, his wife. 
Wahinepio, sister of Kalaimoku, mother of the queen 

Kekauonobi. 
Kahalaia, her son, and nephew of Kamehameha I. 
Kapihe, commander of the king^ vessels. 
Kekuanaoa, sup^intendaut of sandal- wood, and treasurer 

to the king. 
Kakio, ? brotbert descended from the last king of Maui, 
KehekiU, > and said to have Spanish blood in their veins. 

Lauiiil, C all of these were ^puua-hele,' or bosom 
Puaa, i companions of the king. 

Kalaikoa, J 

Beside tbese names the chiefs had a multitude of 
others, which answered for titles. They were fre- 
quently changed or assumed for trifling circumstan- 
ces. The English appellations were oestowed by 
visitors* The Hawaiian names are highly figura- 
tive, and generally derived from some particular 
^vent which they were desirous of commemorating. 

Kamehameha signified ' the lonely 4)ne;' Keopuo- 
lani, ' the gathering of the clouds of the heavens;' 
Kauikeaouli, 'hanging in the blue sky;' Kama- 
malu, 'the shade of the lonely one;' — a name as- 
Bumed after the death of ber father; Hoapili, < close 
adhermg companioB,' from the friendship which ex- 
isted between the old king and himself; Kaahumanu, 
' the feather mantle;' Liliha, ' the fat of hogs;' 
Aabea^ literally ' where,' from her mournful repeti- 
tion of this word, after the decease of Kamehameha; 
Kapiolani, ' the captive of heaven;' Kalakua, ' the 
way of the gods;' Kahekili, 'thunder;' Paalua, a 
name of Kalaimoku's, ' twice blind,' expressing his 
grief by saying, he had lost his eyes for the deaths 
df Kamehameha and a favorite wife. Many of these 
nobles were remarkable for their corpulency. Some 
weighed from three hundred to four hundred pounds. 
Otlwrs were of herculean stature and strength, and 
well proportioned. 



tion ol'Kamefaameha, that i£h» should not 
conduct himself worthily, the suprem« 
power, should devolve upoa her. She 
also proclaimed it as the will of the late 
king, that he should share the adminis- 
tration with her, to which he assented. 
This haughty queen dowi^er had always 
retained her influence over her hus- 
band, and she had taken the precaution 
to secure to herself an authority equal to 
the king's, to the exclusion of the more 
legitimate rights of Keopuolani. As thk 
assumption of power was universally 
acquiesced in, it must have been con- 
sidered the true exposition of the 0001* 
mands of the deceased sovereign. This 
singular feature of a double executive 
has been retained, though modified, to 
this day, and the powers and limitatioiis 
of both defined by written law. Neither 
could act officially without the other; 
each in turn being a check or suppc»rt m 
the policy of the government required; 
and no act was vahd without tl^ sanction 
of both. This is an anomaly in govern- 
ments, but the {^inciple is so well under- 
stood and recognized by the Hawaiians, 
that the harmony of the kingdom has 
never been endangered. By interest 
and blood, these personages are closely 
allied, and mutual convenience cemeiUs 
the tie. The king is the lawful ruler 
and proprietor of all the islands, the ne- 
gotiator in foreign relations ; the premier 
is at the head of the internal policy, chief 
counselor, imd in the king's absence, or 
death, acts as guardian for the heir, and 
becomes the responsible agent. This 
office originated in the affection of Ka- 
mehameha for his favorite queen, and 
the necessity of a check upon the heed- 
less passions of his son. Liholiho was 
crowned, and received the title of Kame- 
hameha II. 

After the mourning for \m father had 
terminated, the new monarch w^at to 
reside at Kawaihae, in deference to a 
superstition, which considered a place 
defiled by the death of a king. Scep- 
tical as to the religion of his youth, y^ 
wavering between old and new desires, 
he was undecided as to his course. On 
the one hand the priests exerted them^ 
selves to restore his credulity, while 
Kaahumanu and Kalaimoku influenced 
him to a more liberal policy. The kit- 
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ler for a n^le preTnled^ and Keopukai 
arged him again to eat nm violation of 
the taiioo^ setting tlie ezaotple herself. 
Lifaoliho, ^Ul wavering, temporarily re- 
turned to heathen rites and assisted at a 
sacred festival, indulging with his train, 
in revelry and drunkenness. He also 
consecrated a heiau to hk god at Hono- 
lulu. 

In August, 1819, the French Cor- 
vette, L'Uraoie, M. Freycinet com- 
mander, arrived, and remained a few 
dtys. Xalaimoku — ^Billy Pitt as he was 
familiarly called — then prime minister, 
wfts induced to receive the rites of bap- 
tism, at Honolulu, according to the for- 
mula of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Boki, his brother, followed his example ; 
neither had any clear comprehension of 
its meaning nor design ; and both, after 
exehangittg presents with Freycinet, re- 
turned to tbetr usual idolatrous practices. 
Unintelligible as was this ceremony to 
them, it served to prepare their minds 
for further innovations. Kaahumanu, 
deterauned in her opposition to the 
priests, prepCLred for decisive measures. 
In November, she sent word to the king, 
that upon his arrival at Kailua, she 
flkouM cast aside his god. To this he 
nuide no objection, but with his retain- 
ers pushed off in canoes from the shore, 
and remained on the water two days, 
indulging in a drunken revel. Kaahu- 
manu despatched a double canoe for him, 
in which he was brought to Kailua. 
Between them matters were arranged 
for the further development of their de- 
signs. He Uiea smoked and drank with 
the female ehie&. A feast was pre- 
pared, after tiie customs of the country, 
with separate tables for the sexes. A 
number of foreigners were entertained 
at ^ king's. When all were in their 
seats, he deliberately arose, walked to 
the place reserved for the women, and 
seated himself among them. To com- 
plete the horror of the adherents of pa- 
ganism, he indulged his appetite in 
freely partaking of the viands prepared 
for ^em, directing the women to do 
Hkewise; but he ate with a restraint 
which showed that he had but half di- 
vested himself of the idea of sacrilege 
and of habitual repugnance. This act 
however was sufficient. The highest 



had set an example, which all rejoiced 
to follow. The joyful shout arose, * the 
taboo is broken! the taboo is broken!' 
Feasts were provided for all, at which 
both sexes indiscriminately indulged. 
Orders were issued to demolish the 
heiaus, and destroy the idols; temples, 
images, sacred property, and the relics 
of ages were consumed in the flames 
The high priest, Hewahewa, having re- 
signed his office, was the first to apply 
the torch. Without his cooperation the 
attempt to destroy the old system would 
have been ineffectual. Numbers of his 
profession, joining in the enthusiasm, 
followed his example. Kaumualii hav- 
ing given his [Sanction, idolatry was for** 
ever abolished by law; and the sEooke 
of heathen sanctuaries arose from Ha- 
waii to Kauai. All the islands uniting 
in a jubilee at their deliverance, present** 
ed the singular spectacle of a nation 
without a religion. 

The character of the people at this 
period was peculiar. Superstition had 
been stripped of many of its terrors, and 
the general standard of morality had 
increased. Perhaps it is more correct 
to say that a knowledge rather than a 
practice of purer precepts existed. The 
most repulsive trait was the universal 
licentiousness; not greater than existed 
a century before, but was made a shame-« 
less traffic. Although the majority of the 
idols were destroyed, yet some were se^* 
cretly preserved and worshipped. Cen- 
turies of spiritual degradation were not 
to be removed by the excitement of a 
day, or the edict of a ruler. Its interest- 
ed advocates prepared for a fierce 
struggle. Availing themselves of their 
influence, they aroused the fears of mul- 
titudes ; defection arose in the court, 
and some of its prominent members de-> 
sorted Liholiho, and joined Kekuokala-« 
ni, a nephew of Kamehameka, who next 
in priestly rank to Hewahewa, had been 
incited to erect the standard of revolt 
with the promise of the crown if suo 
cessful. The priests, fearing for their 
occupation and influence, urged him to 
the struggle by quoting a common pro- 
verb among them, 'A religious chief 
shall possess a kingdom, but wicked 
chiefs shaM always be poor. ' Said they, 
' of all the wicked deeds of wicked kings 



no 
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in past ages for which they lost their 
kingdoms, none was equal to this of 
Liholiho.' Those ^ho feared innova^ 
tion and desired ' to resist and turn 
back the tide oi free eoMng which was 
threatening to deluge the land/ and 
those who were dissatisfied with the debat- 
ing government, gathered about him, and 
he soon became popular, as the defender 
of their ancient faith, and the protector 
of the oppressed. His mother endea- 
vored to induce him to return to loyalty, 
but urged on by his partisans, who had 
committed themselves too far to retract, 
he turned a deaf ear to her entreaties. 

In the first skirmish the loyalists were 
worsted. The news reaching the king, 
a consultation was held, in which Ka- 
laimoku urged an immediate attack with 
all their force upon Kaawaloa, the head- 
quarters of the enemy, and by a de- 
eisive blow to crush the insurrection 
before it had become formidable. It 
was determined, however, first to at- 
tempt conciliatory measures ; Hoapili 
and Naihe were appointed ambassadors, 
and Keopuolani volunteered to accom- 
pany them. They reached the camp of 
Kdkuokalani the same evening, and 
used every endeavor to efiect an ami- 
cable settlement. Hoapili urged his 
relationship, for he was his uncle, and 
eflfered to leave the heathen worship 
optional with his partisans ; but such 
was the rage and excitement of the re- 
bels, that the ambassadors considered 
themselves fortunate to escape with their 
Mves. Kekuokalani's forces marched 
that night on Kailua, with the intention 
of surprising it. The royal army, aware 
of the expected attack, prepared for 
action under the conunand of Kalaimo- 
ku. The armies met at Kuamoo; the 
engagement commenced in favor of the 
rebels, and had their fire-arms been 
equal to those of their adversaries, the 
day would have been decided in their 
favor; but a charge of the royal troops 
drove them with considerable slaughter 
toward the sea-side, where, under cover 
of a stone-wall, they made for some time 
a successful resistance. A squadron of 
double canoes, in one of which was a 
mounted swivel, under the charge of a 
foreigner, sailed along the coast, and 
their shot enfilading the rebels, did con- 



siderable executioii, and created dis- 
order in their ranks. This fleet was 
under the command of Kaahumanu and 
Kalakua; the women then, as anciently, 
engaging freely in battle. 

K^uokabmi, though early wounded, 
gallantly ccmtinued the coi^est, and sev- 
eral times rallied his flying soldiers, but 
was at last struck down \y a musket 
ball. Manona, his wife, during the 
whole action, courageously fought by 
his side ; seeing him fall, she was in the 
act of calling for quarter to Kalaimoku 
and his sister, who were approaching, 
when a bail struck her on the temple, 
and she fell and expired upon the body 
of her husband. After this, the idolaters 
made but feeble resistance, though the 
action continued ten hours, until all the 
rebels had fled or surrendered. Most 
of the leaders perished. The victors 
carried their arms to Waimea, where 
another body of insurgents had taken 
the field. They were quickly subdued, 
and the king used his success with such 
moderation, that the whole island re- 
turned to its allegiance. About fifty of 
the rebels and ten of the royalists were 
killed in these engagements. The re- 
action against the tide of ' free eating' in 
consequence of this victory was past. 
The chiefs who had so warmly sustained 
the priests, turned upon them and slew 
Kuawa, who was the chief agent in so 
fatally misleading Kekuokalani. They 
next attacked their idols, throwing them 
into the sea, using them for fuel, and 
otherwise expressing their rage and con- 
tempt for their pretended sanctity. — 
'There is no power in the gods,' said 
they, * they are a vanity and a lie. The 
army with idols was weak; the army 
without idols was strong and victorious.' 

Before the news of these remarkable 
events reached the United States, an 
interest had been awakened in the re- 
ligious public, for the purpose of con- 
veying to these islands the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. Some Hawaiian 
youths, who had spent several years in 
that country, and ardently desired to 
carry the blessings of Christianity to 
their countrymen, increased this inte- 
rest. Among them was George Kau- 
muahi, son of the ruler of Kauai, who 
had been sent when a mere lad to the 
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t. United States^ to secure an education. 
u The sea-captain who had him in charge, 
ii died suddenly, and the funds provided 
I, for his expenses were lost. George 
thus cast upon his own resources, led 
i' an erratic life, and finally shipped on 
let board of a United States' vessel, served 
k during the war, and in 1814 was dis- 
k charged at Charlestown. Here he was 
ik recognized by some benevolent indi- 
in viduals, who sent him to school, where 
i he made respectable progress. His 
i father had often expressed a wish for 
iDf the arrival of teachers to instruct his 
1^ people, in which desire he had been 
i joined by several other chiefs; and he 
t bad expected good results from the edu- 
1^ cation of his son. A letter had been 
lii received from him, written at school, in 
k which he adjured his parents to renounce 
ja idolatry. 

k On the 30th of March, 1820, the first 
lie missionaries arrived at Hawaii. The 
B« cteering intelligence of the abolition of 
jiK idolatry, and the favorable condition of 
} the nation for the reception of a new 
T( religion, reached them that evening. 
iff They were kindly received, and Kalai- 
if moku and the two dowager queens, on 
j: the first of AjMril, made them a visit on 
as board their vessel, the Thaddeus. On 
f this occasion they were neatly dressed 
^ in foreign costume, and their urbanity 
1! made a favorable impression on the 
^ missionaries. April 4th, the brig an- 
i chored at Ksdlua; they met with a hos- 
jj pitable reception from Kuakini, who 
i spoke £nglish, and who seemed pleased 
, at their arrival. Hewahewa* was cor- 
I dial in his welcome to his * brother 
\ priests/ as he called them. Hepossess- 
[ ed an uncommon liberality of mind ; five 
I months before he had cofuoseled the 
t king to destroy the idols, publicly re- 
[ nounced heathenism himself and ac- 

* In a conversation with a gentleman then on 
board the Thaddeus, Hewahewa related the method 
by which the king and himself came to understand 
«ach other relative to the destruction of the idols 
and their rites. So great was the fear that then ex- 
isted upon the subject, that although each suspected 
the desires of the other, neither dared openly avow 
them. The conversation opened as follows : * What 
do you think of the taboos?* The reply was a simi- 
lar interrogatory. King : • Do you think it well to 
break them?' Priest: ' That lies with you.' King, 
again: ' It is as you say.' And in this manner, en- 
deavoring to penetrate each other's sentiments, they 
were led to the troe expression of their thougntai. 



knowledged his belief in one Supreme 
Being. * I knew,' said he, * that the 
wooden images of our deities, carved 
by our own hands, were incapable of 
supplying our wants, but I worshipped 
them because it was the custom of our 
fathers; they made not the kalo to grow, 
nor sent us rain ; neither did they be- 
stow life or health. My thought has 
always been, *' Akahi waleno Akua-nui 
iloko o ka-lani" ' — ^there is ** one only 
Great God dwelling in the heavens." ' 

By an old regulation, no foreigner was 
allowed permanently to remain without 
the consent of the king and his council. 
The former sovereign would not permit 
a foreigner to build a house on the islands 
except for himself The missionaries 
made no attempt to settle on shore, until 
the free consent of the government had 
been formally obtained. Prejudices had 
been imbibed in regard to their intentions 
from evil disposed persons, who had re- 
presented that the Government of Eng- 
land would be displeased if missionaries 
from America were received; and that 
they intended eventually to monopolize 
both trade and political power. In a 
full meeting of the principal chiefs, these 
objections were overruled, and the mis- 
sionaries, afler a detention on board the 
brig of two weeks, were allowed to settle 
among the islands for one year, with the 
understanding that if they proved un- 
worthy, they were to be sent away- 
Kaahumanu and Kalaimoku were their 
chief patrons; the king, though friendly, 
was considerably influenced by vicious 
whites in his train, who foresaw that as 
knowledge increased, their importance 
and occupations would cease. The prin- 
cipal of these intriguers was John Rives, 
a low Frenchman, who filled the offices 
of cook, boot-black, secretar;^ and boon 
companion, as the inclination of the king 
permitted. This man had the address, 
assisted by the influence of certain Eng- 
lishmen, who were jealous of the Ameri- 
cans, to procure an edict for the expul- 
sion of all residents of that nation. They 
were ordered to leave the islands by the 
first vessel, and the missionaries were 
expected to follow at the end of theiir 
year of probation. At this period the 
chiefs were fearful of giving umbrage 
to England by showing favor to Amer- 
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icans in allowing them to settle, and 
they seem to have imbibed the idea that 
their sovereignty would be endangered 
by them. Mr. Young was ordered to 
write to England to inform the govern- 
ment that American missionaries had 
come there to reside to teach the people. 
The missionaries were forbidden to send 
for others, for fear they might be bur- 
densome or dangerous. 

In their interest for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Hawaiians, the friends of the 
mission had not been unmindful of their 
physical improvement. Among the num- 
ber of tjie first band, were a mechanic, 
physician, farmer and printer; also three 
clergymen, "Messrs. Bingham, Thurston 
and Ruggles. All brought families, and 
their wives were the first civilized wo- 
men who landed on these islands ; much 
was expected from their exertions in 
^netting examples of well regulated house- 
holds, the pleasures of domestic life, and 
the beneficent influence of Christianity, 
particularly in ameliorating and elevat- 
ing their sex.* Notwithstanding the li- 
centious dispositions of the islanders, 
but one instance of an insult to a white 
female ever occurred. This happened 
at Eailua, soon after their arrival, where 
ft native, smitten by the charms of one 
of their number, behaved with a rude- 
ness which caused alarm. Liholiho, by 
the advice of the foreigners present, de- 
termined to put the fellow to death, but 
at the intercession of the husband of the 
insulted lady, spared his life. Mr. 
Thurston remained at this place. Mr. 
Bingham, with several others, proceed- 
ed to Honolulu, and there met with a 
kind reception from the foreigners, and 
governor Boki. Messrs. Ruggles and 
Whitney sailed for Kauai, with George 



* The islanders thus expressed their opioions of 
the females : ' They are Wnite, and "have hats with 
aspoui; their faces are round and far in; their necks 
MS ioDg:$ they look well. They were called the 
*ai oeoe,'— loog necked. In their curiosity, they 
followed them about in crowds, peering under their 
bemietft, and taking many liberties in handUnsr their 
dress, which was permitted, as bo oSence was in- 
tended. When the missionaries first engaged in 
prayer, closing their eyes according to custom, the 
natives ied, imagiaing them to be sorcerers, engag- 
ed ia praying them to death. The Holy Tnnity 
was consider*^ as three distinct Gods, to wnom they 
genre the names of Kane, Kanaloa, and Maui; and 
mu first eanoeptioas of the doetriaesef obriadanity 
were exceedinspy rude» and imbued with the poss 
ideas of their old theotogy^ 



Kaomnalii. When the inteHigencd of 
hit arrival reached the king, he fired a 
salute of twenty-^ne guns, wad numifest^ 
ed the utmost joy at once again em- 
bracing' his son. He expressed great 
pleasure at the arrival of the mission- 
aries, and engaged to provide liberally 
for them. From this time to his death, 
he remained their steadfast friend. To 
the captain of the brig he made valuable 
presents; on Geoi^e he conferred the 
second station of importance in hn isl- 
and, besides giving him chests of cloth- 
ing, the fort at Waimea, and iiBally a 
large and fertile valley. These dis- 
tinctions elated the youth, though he 
continued disposed to serve his friends, 
and lived after a civilized manner. His 
father, to induce the settlement of all the 
missionaries with him, offered to hnM 
houses for them, for schools and for 
places of worship, and to use his au- 
thority in causing hia people to respect 
the Sabbath, and attend their teachings. 
Messrs. Whitney and Ruggles, in July, 
took up their residence on Kauai. It is 
not an uninteresting event to record 
that the interpreter of KaumuaHi, a mid- 
dle-aged native, had dined with General 
Washington in New York, who gave 
him clothes and treated him with mmh 
kindness as a native of the islands where 
Cook was killed. 

At Oahu, the foreigners subscribed 
six hundred dollars for a school fimd for 
orphan children ; several manifested 
kindness and attention to the wants of 
the missionaries, a desire to aid them in 
their labors, and made laudable exer- 
tions for the education of their families. 

'Die chiefs made many requests for 
artisans to instruct* their people, with 
oSers to sttpport them bandsomely.-*- 
Their applications were fbrwa^ed to the 
United States. The zeal of the king for 
instruction was truly royal; none of the 
common people were at first permitted 
to learn to read. In accordance with 
their ideas, knowledge, with the other 
good things of life, were the birth-right 
of rank. The progress of several of 
the chiefs was rapid. In July, Liholiho 
could read intelligibly ; in November 
four schools, containing one hmi<hwd 
pupils, were established. 

la the autumn of the j^ir, Liholiho 
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removed with his court to Lahaina^ on 
the island of Maui. He soon paid but 
little attention to his studies, and spent 
most of his time in revelry, though he 
learnt rapidly, and his knowledge of geo- 
graphy, the customs, productions and 
governments of other countries was re- 
spectable. The vagabond whites about 
him, taking advantage of his inquisitive- 
ness, corrupted his mind by teaching 
him the basest phrases of their own lan- 
guage. By them he was freely supplied 
with rum, and encouraged in gambling. 
At times he would spend many hours at 
his desk ; and when not under the effects 
of liquor, was kind and affable. But his 
dissipation lead to ruinous debts ; the 
rich stores and treasures of his father 
were squandered on favorites, and the 
monopoly of the sandal-wood trade car- 
ried to such an extent as to produce the 
most disastrous consequences. His fa- 
vorites, availing themselves of his easy 
good nature, in moments of conviviality 
obtained orders for their personal be- 
nefit, which the people were obliged to 
execute. Days were spent in drunken- 
ness and debauchery. While intoxi- 
cated, the king purchased largely of 
foreigners, and profusely bestowed gifls 
of broadcloths, richest silks and satins, 
and other costly goods upon his retain- 
ers. Vessels were bought on credit, for 
large sums ; ^80,000 in sandal-wood was 
paid for the Cleopatra's barge, a yacht 
seirt out by a Bostcm house at an ex- 
pense of $30,000. $40,000 were given 
for the brig Thaddeus, $16,000 for a 
small schooner, and their cargoes pur- 
chased at corresponding rates. Through 
such extravagances heavy debts were 
eontracted, and to pay them monopolies 
created and taxation carried to its ut- 
most bounds ; not a fowl or vegetable 
could be sold without a premium paid 
to the chiefs. Vast quantities of sandal 
wood were collected and sold, but debts 
augmented. The uniform and equalized 
system of Kamehameha I., was set aside, 
and instead of one hunmne task-master, 
a thousand tyrants sprung into existence ; 
the confusion which prevailed in court, 
spread elsewhere; the avarice, wants 
and dissipation of the chiefs increased, 
as their resources diminished, and tax- 
ation, exposure and tyranny daily car- 
15 



ried disease and death into the households 
of the tenantry. This infatuation pre- 
vailed during Liholiho's reign and did 
not cease until the conversion of some of 
the principal chiefs to the Christian reli- 
gion. In iJie figurative tongue of Hawaii, 
rum was a * poison god,' and debt, * a 
moth' which consumed the islands. 

No socmer was the influence of the 
missionaries felt than vigorous efiforts to 
counteract it were manifested. Some of 
the natives were influenced by the mis- 
representations and calumnies of certain 
foreigners, but as a body they respected 
their motives and character. Every al- 
lowance that charity can permit should 
be made for those who by circumstances 
beyond their own control or by fortuitous 
events, have been exposed to unusual 
temptations. To youth ardent in the 
first impulses of manhood, unfixed by 
principle fmd unfortified by habit, no 
situations can be more alluring than 
those which while they give them a real 
or nominal superiority freely acknowl- 
edged by those around them, leave them 
full scope in the indulgence of their sel- 
fish desires. Such was emphatically 
the case here at this period and much 
later. The native women were but too 
proud to form connections with white 
men; the white men were equally free 
in the gratification of their sensual ap- 
petites. The temperance reformation 
was then in its infancy. The Pacific 
was notorious for its facilities for dissi- 
pation and its lack of moral restraint. 
Self-interest had led the whites here, 
and that gratified, nothing remained but 
physical pleasures. Had there been 
opportunities for moral and intellectual 
excitement and the amenities of social 
life, few even of those men would have 
gone the lengths they did in the indulg- 
ence of their passions. But as it was, 
history obliges us to record the fact that 
the whites settled on the islands were, 
with exceptions, it is true, a dissolute 
race, fostering in the natives the very 
habits they were too prone to indulge in 
by nature and custom, but which the 
missionary steadily frowned upon as at 
variance with the morality of the gospel. 
Under such circumstances, the whites 
could not but feel reproved by their ex- 
ample, and irritated by their preaching. 
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Hence arose an enmity towards the 
mission, confined, at its commencement, 
to that class whose depraved appetites, 
or selfish interests were affected hy the 
increase of virtue and knowledge. The 
presence of pure domestic circles, while 
they reminded them of the homes they 
had left, contrasted widely with their 
loose lives even in the eyes of natives. 
With some perhaps the novel restraint 
of an incipient public opinion gave an 
additional zest to their illicit pleasures. 
Hence we find a contest early com- 
menced between certain of the whites 
and the missionaries; the one endeavor- 
ing to secure as mistresses the young 
half caste females of most promise in 
mind and body, and the other to provide 
for them permanently in schools where 
ihey would be rigidly secluded from 
vice and instructed in the knowledge 
and virtues of domestic life. But as 
might have been expected, the allure- 
ments of dress and an indolent life, 
corresponded too well with previous 
impressions and desires, to enable them 
in every instance to cleave to their 
white sisters, by whom they would have 
been taught habits of household indus- 
try, naturally repugnant to them. Be- 
side the contests which arose from this 
rivalry between virtue and vice, others 
more directly appealing to the self-inte- 
rest of the traders speedily operated to 
widen the breach between missionary 
and resident. It was unavoidable that 
the former in preaching to the chiefs 
should reprobate their extravagance and 
urge a more rational expenditure and 
husbanding the national resources. — 
Anxious as the missionaries were to 
avoid collision with their fellow-country- 
men, exiles like themselves, though from 
far different motives, yet it was impos- 
sible for them not to proscribe to their 
converts, and indeed it was their duty, 
the wicked waste of merchandise which 
characterized the nation, and particu- 
larly to declaim against the use of ar- 
dent spirits. They came also to impart 
knowledge. As that knowledge increas- 
ed among the people, they inquired the 
cost of foreign merchandise, and drew 
comparisons between it and the prices 
of the traders. The result went natu- 
rally to diminish extravagant desires 



and to lessen the ehaaees of extrava- 
gant profits. Some of the residents bad 
die manliness and perception to foresee 
the true results, and cultivated an amky 
which was mutually beneficial. Respect 
was shown to the Sabbath, and the 
moral requirements of religion gradually 
observed ; in the progress of civilization 
and Christianity they perceived real ad- 
vantages, even to worldly pursuits, and 
they could not fail to reflect virtues 
which though they might judge them 
ascetic, they knew to be sincere. But 
there were many who could ill brook 
to hear vice called by its legitimate 
name. 

At an annual entertaimnent given in 
honor of his deceased father, at Kailoa, 
in 1820, Liholiho invited all the mission 
fiemiily, and at his request, a Christum 
blessing was invoked. Kaumualii and 
his wife commenced their studies. Ibl 
April, 1821, desirous of opening a 
friendly intercourse with Pomare, to 
witness for himself the results of misnon- 
ary enterprise, and to procure valuable 
and useful exotics for his island, he 
planned a voyage to Tahiti in a fine brig 
belonging to him, lying at Waimea. At 
his request, two of the missionaries 
were to be in his suite. The calumnies 
of a few foreigners, who rej^sented the 
Tahitian missionaries as great hypo* 
crites and wholly unworthy of credit, 
and that the port charges would be tmk 
thousand dollars, induced him to relin- 
quish the undertaking. It is an un- 
grateful task to be obliged to recur to 
fiicts like these, but it is the duty of the 
historian to state the truth when neces- 
sary to his subject. Much of the earli^ 
portion of Hawaiian history will be found 
pregnant with details highly discredit- 
able to parties, who from the time Usieir 
pleasures or interests came in conflict 
with the purer objects of the missionf- 
aries or the welfare of the people, main- 
tained against both a bitter and reek^ss 
hostility. Enmity on one side was 
sometimes opposed by error on the other, 
and it will be my object to state faith- 
fully whatever is requisite, but nothing 
more, for the clear understanding of the 
means and principles brought to bear on 
either side, by which the nation has la- 
boriously worked its way into sometlbng 
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like a regular alid effieieat goyemment. 
There will be found throughout the pro- 
longed eontest) a coaservative, civilized 
and moral priociple on the one hand; on 
the other an opposition, active, perse- 
vering and unsystematic; bound by no 
tie of a common purpose, except so far 
as interested views or factious dispo- 
sitions knit men together. At this 
juncture commenced the struggle be- 
tween the two parties; the one to up- 
hold morality, strengthen the nation and 
implant civilization on the basis of the 
word of God; the other, with no avowed 
purpose of opposing these views, but 
with maintaining an influence favorable 
to their own less rigid principles, and 
friendly to their personal desires. Good 
and evil will be found mixed in both. 
Without condemning in full all who 
chose to range theufflelves under the 
anti-mission banner, for among them 
were men who though they erred per- 
haps in theory, yet in practice were 
often just, generous and serviceable, 
the most consistent friends of the nation 
will be found on the other side ; not that 
they were always wise in their policy or 
unselfish in their desires, but the prin- 
ciples they professed have been such as 
to secure the confidence of the people 
and preserve them through many periods 
of trial. At this date, however, they 
were suspicious of the designs of for^ 
eigners generally, a state of feeling kept 
alive by national prejudices, operating 
on the ill-informed minds of the natives. 
At Honolulu, uneasiness was expressed 
on account of a cellar that was being 
dug for Mr. Binsham's house, which had 
been sent out from America in frame. 
It was reported to be designed for a se- 
cret magazine of arms, and that a con- 
spiracy was intended, in which the 
royal family were to be slaughtered. 
But stmes so preposterous recoiled upon 
their authors. Before the expiration of 
the year, the chiefs were satisfied with 
the designs and intentions of the mission, 
and requested them to send for a rein- 
forcement. The missionaries, desirous 
of securing still further the favor of the 
king, offered to have built for him a 
similar house, which was then consider- 
ed, in comparison with the thatched 
hats, a grand affair. 



Two Russian ships of war entered 
Honolulu harbor, April 2d, 1821. The 
officers were entertained on board ' The 
Pride of Hawaii,' his majesty's flag 
ship; late the ' Cleopatra's barge. ' In 
return, the king dined with the c<»nmo- 
dore, receiving the honors of his rank. 

In July, Liholiho made the voyage to 
Kauai in an open boat. Having become 
jealous of Kaumualii, on account of a 
letter received from George, in which 
he was addressed simply as 'king of 
the windward islands,' he determined to 
visit him. Without disclosing his inten- 
tion, he left Honolulu for Ewa on the 
21st, with Boki, Naihe, and about thirty 
attendants, including two women. Hav- 
ing arrived ofl^ that place, the wind be- 
ing fair, he ordered the helmsman to 
steer for Kauai. The chiefs expostu- 
lated, but tone purpose; the boatmen 
were frightened ; they haci neither water, 
provisions, chart nor compass; the isl- 
and was one hundred miles distant; the 
channel rough, and the wind strong; 
moreover, Kaumualii might prove hos- 
tile, and crush their little party. But 
he was not to be dissuaded. The whim 
had seized him when half intoxicated, 
and, reckless of consequences, he stern- 
ly ordered them to proceed. Although 
he had never been at Kauai, he had a 
correct idea of its position; and spread- 
ing out his fingers, to represent the dif- 
ferent points of the compass, naming 
them in broken English, he directed the 
course of the boat. Twice was it nearly 
capsized and ready to sink. His attend- 
ants begged him to put back. 'No,' 
said the resolute king; 'bail out tfaie 
water, and go on; if you return with the 
boat, I will swim to Kauai.' By vigor- 
ously plying their calabashes, they kept 
it free from water, and continued their 
course, steering well to the northward. 
Just before dark, the island was discov- 
ered bearing several points oa the lee 
bow. Putting their craft before the 
wind, they ran for it, though at consid- 
erable hazard from the sea, which coUf ' 
tinually broke over them. Early the 
next morning, exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, they came to, oflf the coast. 
As soon as Kaumualii was apprised of 
the circumstance, he hurried on board, 
and welcomed him to his dominions. A' 
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commodious house was prepared for him 
and a brig and schooner despatched to 
Oahu to relieve the apprehensions of his 
subjects, and to bring two of his wives, 
with their retinues. Liliha, Boki's wife, 
arrived on the ^d, with four attendants, 
having made the voyage in a small 
canoe, in the management of which the 
natives are much more skilful than of 
boats, easily righting and freeing them 
from water when upset. The king was 
highly delighted with her adventurous 
courage. 

The forbearance of Kaumualii when 
Liholiho was so completely in his power, 
is remarkable. Instead of making it an 
occasion of demanding the acknowledg- 
ment of his independence, or other con- 
firmation of his present authority, with a 
spirit faithful to the very letter of his 
agreement with Kamehameha I., he 
voluntarily proposed a formal surrender 
of his kingdom to his guest. With much 
emotion, he addressed him in the follow- 
ing terms : ' King Liholiho, hear ! — 
When your father was alive, I acknow- 
ledged him as my superior. Since his 
death, I have considered you, his right- 
ful successor, and according to his ap- 
pointment, king. I have many muskets 
and men, and much powder; these, with 
my vessels, the fort, guns, and the island, 
all are yours. Do with them as you 
please. Send me where you please. 
Place what chief you please as governor 
here.'* Naihe next addressed the as- 
sembled chiefs, and confirmed the de- 
?endence of Kaumualii to Kamehameha 
A deep silence prevailed, and all 
awaited with anxiety the reply of the 
monarch. With a mildness and suavity 
that deceived every one, he spoke as 
follows: ' I did not come to take away 
your island. I do not wish to place any 
one over it. Keep your island, and take 
care of it just as you have done, and do 
what you please with your vessels.' A 
Bhout of approbation resounded on all 
sides, and the magnanimity of both was 
highly lauded. After this scene Liholiho 
indulged in a debauch. Kaumualii was 
assiduous in his endeavors to please his 
royal visitor, whose insincerity and real 
designs were soon manifested. His beau- 
tiful vessel, * Haaheo o Hawaii,' — pride 
* Vol. 18, Missionary Herald, p. 244. 



of Hawaii, — having arrived with the ex- 
pected chiefs, Kaumualii was invited on 
board. While unmi^piciously seated in 
the cabin, orders were secretly issued 
to make sail, and the generous and faith- 
ful chief was made a state prisoner, and 
borne from his dominions which were 
entrusted to the guardianship of Keeau- 
moku. On the arrival of the royal parties 
at Honolulu, Kaumualii was compelled 
to part from his favorite Kapuli, and 
marry the imperious Kaahumanu. His 
title was continued to him, but with it no 
authority. After this dishonorable trans- 
action, Liholiho proceeded to Hawaii 
Kaahumanu also took to husband, Ke- 
aliiahonui, the son and heir of Kaumualii, 
thus holding father and son in her chains, 
which, at that period, were not altogether 
silken. 

August 15, 1821, the first building — a 
small thatched edifice — erected on the 
islands for the service of Christianity, 
was dedicated at Honolulu. 

Liholiho continued in his profligacy, 
occasionally manifesting a desire for bet- 
ter things. To the arguments of a mis- 
sionary, who urged him to reform, he 
replied, * five years more and I will be- 
come a good man.' Throwing off all 
restraint he became more reckless and 
dissipated than ever, spending his time 
in carousals in different parts of his do- 
minions as humor prompted. In a fit of 
jealousy he beheaded a chief. A ni^ve 
who had stolen a few pieces of calico 
from him, he ordered to be ironed and 
thrown overboard. 

As the sandal-wood diminished, or be- 
came more difficult to be procured, new 
means of extortion were contrived, one 
of which, from its singularity, deserves 
record. Whenever a chief erected a 
house of better appearance than com- 
mon, no one was allowed to enter it, 
without a gift adequate to the rank and 
wealth of the visitor. The chiefs on 
such an occasion, would present the king 
with from fifty to a hundred dollars each; 
foreigners from twenty to thirty, and all 
other classes, to the lowest menial of his 
household, a proportionate sum. By this 
means, the king occasionally raised sev- 
eral thousand dollars — governors 'and 
chiefs lesser sums. The gross habits of 
the ruler infected the whole nation ; fe- 
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male chiefs of the highest ranks boarded 
ships in a state of entire nudity, and not 
unA-equently visited the ladies of the mis- 
sion in that condition, in the presence of 
the other sex. l%e satumalian practi- 
ces of all orders were too vile even to be 
alluded to ; all the variety and indecency 
that lewdness and drunkenness could 
accomplish, were to be seen. At the 
present day, it is almost impossible to 
credit that such was ever the case ; but 
the testimony is undoubted. 

The first experiment in printing was 
made on the 7th of January, 1822. 
Keeaumoku was present. He assisted 
in setting up the types, and in taking a 
few impressions of the first sheet of the 
Hawaiian spelling-book. The king, 
chiefs and foreigners generally, took a 
deep interest in the success of this enter- 
prise. The missionaries employed them- 
selves assiduously during the first part 
of this year, in forming the Hawaiian 
alphabet upon the basis of a plan furnish- 
ed them by the Hon. John Pickering, of 
Boston. The vowel sounds were the 
same as those employed in his alphabet 
of Indian languages. Printing gave a 
new impulse to the desire of knowledge 
among the chiefs. Kuakini, Kamamalu, 
Keeaumoku and others, applied them- 
selves diligently to learn to read and 
write. Liholiho again enlisted himself 
as a regular pupil ; his brother and sis- 
ter also became scholars. Even Kaahu- 
manu shared in the general enthusiasm, 
and laid aside her cards for her alphabet. 
Others of lesser note followed the exam- 
ple of the royal family, and the schools 
flourished. The king was able in a few 
months to write legibly. In September, 
five hundred pupils were receiving in- 
struction. 

The arrival at Oahu in April, of Messrs. 
Tyerman and Bennet, deputized by the 
London Mission Society to visit all mis- 
sionary stations, and the Rev. W. Ellis, 
a Tahitian missionary, with Anna, a con- 
verted chief of that nation, and his train, 
proved of much service to the American 
mission. By their efforts, the misunder- 
standing of their objects, which had been 
so industriously cultivated by inimical 
persons, was counteracted. Intelligent 
and influential Englishmen were found 
who countenanced its objects, which they 



would not have done, were they appre- 
hensive of any sinister designs upon the 
islands by a rival nation. The people 
themselves could not believe that those 
who came with their families, indulged 
in ambitious or hostile views. Warlike 
designs and operations received no en- 
couragement from the presence of fe- 
males. At the joint request of the 
American mission and the chiefs, Mr. 
Ellis consented to return with his family 
and remain one year. By this act, the 
last lingerings of jealousy were dissipa- 
ted, as it was seen that the benevolent of 
both nations united in laboring for their 
welfare. The sentiment that England 
was their protector, and exercised a 
species of guardianship over their coun- 
try, still extensively prevailed, and was 
kept alive by acts of national courtesy, 
and the interested views of English 
traders, who wished to secure a superi- 
ority over other nations in mercantile 
transactions. The chiefs themselves, 
from their regard for Vancouver, and a 
desire of increasing their national im- 
portance, were not averse to an alliance, 
even if it implied some degree of vassal- 
age ; though their disposition to acknow- 
ledge themselves solely and wholly Bri- 
tbh subjects, was doubtless exaggerated. 
Their intercourse, from the commence- 
ment of the century, had been mostly 
with Americans, and their predilections 
toward that nation gradually increasing. 
When the deputation arrived, they found 
forty ships at anchor at Hawaii and 
Oahu, nearly all whalers from the United 
States. 

The English government uniformly 
manifested a courtesy toward the island- 
ers, that was highly honorable. Without 
asserting a claim to the islands, they re- 
cognized their nationality by numerous 
acts of courtesy, and encouragement to- 
ward civilization. On the first of May 
of this year. Captain Kent presented to 
Liholiho, in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty, a schooner of seventy tons, 
called the Prince Regent, fully rigged 
and coppered, with an armament of six 
guns. This was the long-promised ves- 
sel of Vancouver to Kamehameha; a 
gifl which unfortunately neither he nor 
his royal friend had the satisfaction of 
seeing accomplished. 
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Oil Sunday, May 6th, lihoUho cele- 
brated his accession to office, with a 
mixture of barbaric pomp and attenticHi 
to civilized customs, which showed how 
rapidly the latter were becoming natural- 
ized. Salutes were fired from ships and 
batteries, and national flags displayed 
from all the vessels in port. Great quan- 
tities of clothing were distributed, in 
which the soldiers and attendants made 
a respectable, though incongruous spec- 
tacle. Gaudily colored uniforms, richly 
bedizened with gold lace; chapeaux, 
boots, plumes, silk stockings, satins, vel- 
vets, broadcloths, tapcts and calicoes; 
gold watches^ canes and jewel|:'y; feather 
cloaks, helmets, and kithUis, were seen 
in the throng. Some wore dresses 
fashioned by foreign artisans; others, a 
mixture of the past and present costumes. 
Brilliant silks, wrapped in many folds, 
encircled the waists of portly dames, 
while flower wreaths, or hair necklaces, 
negligently rested upon their exposed 
bosoms. A dinner was prepared and 
served in European style; and through- 
out the whole, notwithstanding the quan- 
tity of ardent spirits consumed, an un- 
usual decorum prevailed. Eighty dogs 
formed a portion of the viands. The 
common orders indulged in excesses of 
the vilest description. 

The anniversary of the national in- 
dependence of the United States of North 
America, was celebrated on the fourth 
of July, in a more rational manner. An 
oration was delivered in the mission 
chapel, by J. C. Jones, Esq., acting 
American consul, and a poem recited by 
Mr. Bingham. A prayer was also ofiered 
and a psalm sung. After which the 
company adjourned to a public dinner, 
the king with the principal foreign resi- 
dents being present r 

The first Christian marriage was cele- 
brated, August 11, between two con* 
verted natives. On the 13th, Kaumualii 
and Kaahumanu, with a retinue of nearly 
twelve hundred people, sailed for Kauai. 
Four small vessels conveyed this multi- 
tude, which crowded their decks, and 
even occupied the chains, tops and bow- 
sprits. Previous to their departure, 
Kaahumanu issued a general ordinance 
against drunkenness, which was pro- 
claimed by public criers, throughout the 



town of Honc^ulU. The oli^t of ihe 
voyage was to collect the annual tribute 
of sandal-wood. While they were on 
the island, the wife of the governor, 
Keeaumoku, died. Though none of tt^ 
principal chiefs joined in the ceremonies, 
the heathen customs of sacrifices of ani- 
mals, with chants and prajrers, were 
practiced for several successive days. 
In December following they returned. 
A few days afterward a young member 
of the royal family died, and at the re- 
quest of his relatives received a Christian 
burial. It is necessary to notice many 
events of little interest by themselves, 
but proper to record, that the gradual 
development of the spirit of Christianky , 
with its frequent fluctuations, may be 
clearly traced. 

Upon the departure of the Englii^ 
deputation. Captain Kent, with whom 
they sailed, was charged with the fol- 
lowing letter to the King of England. 
Though it bears the signature of Liho- 
liho, it was not written by him, but was 
supposed to convey his real sentiments. 
Towards the ship's company he behaved 
with a liberality worthy of his father. 

• Oahu, Sandttich Islands^ August 21, 1822. 
' Mat it pleasb tour Majesty, 

* In answer to vour Majesty's letter from GrOTcr- 
nor Macquarrie, I beg to return your Majesty my 
most ^ratefiil thanks for yoor handsome present of 
the schooner, Prinoe Reffeot, which I have received 
at the hands of Mr. J. R* Kent. 

' 1 avail myself of this opportunity of acquainting 
your Majesty of the death of my mther, Kameha- 
meha, who aeparted this life the Stk of May, 1819, 
much lamented by his subjects; and, havmg ap- 
pointed me his successor, I have enjoyed a happy 
reign ever since that period; and I assure your Ma- 
jesty it is my sincere wish to be thought as worthy 
your attention as my father had the happiness to 
be, during the visit of Captain Vanoonver. The 
whole of these islands having been conquered by n^ 
father, I have succeeded to the government of tnem, 
and beg leave to place them all under the protection 
of your most excellent Majesty; wishing to observe 
peace with all nations, and to be thought worthy the 
confidence I place in your Majesty's wisdom and 
judgment. 

' The former idolatrous system has been abolished 
in these islands, as we wish the Protestant religion 
of your Majesty's dominions to be practiced here. 
I hope your Majesty may deem it fit to answer this 
as soon as convenient ; and your Majesty's counsel 
and advice will be most thankfully received by your 
Majesty's most obedient and devoted servant, 
^KAMEHAMBHA II., 

< King of the Sandwich Islands. 

< To Gkobge IV., King of England.' 

Notwithstanding efforts made to in- 
duce the king entirely to abandon his 
studies, and give himself up once more 
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to debauchery, he perserered and luc** 
ceeded in acquiring the elem^nts^of in- 
struction, while the truths of Christian- 
ity were acknowledged by his intellect, 
though set at nought by his conduct. 
Of their requirements he was not wholly 
ignorant before the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries. When one of his wives, soon 
after the Thaddeus anchored at Kailua, 
urged their being permitted to remain, 
he jocosely observed, ' If I do, I shall be 
obliged to put you away, for their reli- 
gion allows but one wife.' The interest 
of the other chiefe daily became more 
apparent. In February, 1823, they pro- 
claimed a law for the public observance 
of the Sabbath, and imposed a fine of 
one dollar upon all who should be guilty 
of laboring upon that day. This was 
the dawning of that legislation which was 
afterwards so violently opposed by fo- 
reigners, and finally resulted in bringing 
the chie& and mismonaries into intimate 
relations. It will be seen that it bore 
the arbitrary impress of the old. It was 
natural for them to suppose that by the 
simple promulgation of their will, the 
natives could be compelled to observe 
the new doctrines. Externally it proved 
the case. Many became convinced of 
ti^r truth and utihty, though clinging 
to past licence; the flesh pots of Egypt 
were not to be forgotten in a day ; with 
a few, they produced a thorough refor- 
mation. Among the most prominent was 
a blind bard, of the name of Puaaiki, 
who afterward received the baptismal 
name of Bartimeus. His ihemory was 
prodigious. Versed in all their fcmner 
history, he became an equal adept in the 
instructioas of the new teachers. Not a 
thought was uttered, or advice given, 
but he treasured it up. He soon became 
a valuable acquisition to the mission, 
and qualified to impart wisdom to others. 
To his death he could repeat sermons 
delivered by the eariiest missionaries, 
and his life gave evidence of the sincerity 
of his conversion. 

In March, 1623, Hoapili waa sent 
with Keopuolani, whom he had married, 
to Maui, as governor. Puaaiki was re- 
ceived into their family as a domestic 
chafdain. Previous to this, on the 27th 
of Aptii, the ship Thames arrived from 
America, bringing a large missionary 



reinfbrcem^it. They were cordially 
welcomed ; some of the chiefs were 
really desirous of securing them in their 
families as religious teachers, while all 
received them as public benefactors* 
The utility of writing, by the knowledge 
of which their orders were transmitted 
with so much ease and accuracy, with 
other useful arts derived from the mis- 
sion, had created a powerful revolution 
in their favor. All the distrust which 
had been so signally manifested in 1820, 
was now removed. Liholiho, notwith* 
standing his constant strait for money, 
remitted the harbor fees, amounting to 
one hundred and sixty dollars, both to 
the vessel that brought Mr. Ellis, and 
the Thames. To the captain of the lat- 
ter he addressed a letter, of which the 
following is a literal translation : — 

< To Captain Clasby : 

* Love to yoa. This is my communicaUoQ to 
you. You have done well in bring^ing hither the 
new teachers. You shall pay nothing on account 
of the harbor— no, nothing at all. 

'Grateful affection to you, 
•LIHOLIHO lOLANL** 

On the 26th of the same month, his 
majesty held his annual festival in cele- 
bration of the death of Kamehameha I. 
On this occasion, he provided a dinner 
in a rural bower, for two hundred indi- 
viduals. The missionaries and all re- 
spectable foreigners were present; the 
dresses were an improvement upon the 
costumes of the preceding year. Black 
was the court color, and every indi- 
vidual was required to be clothed in its 
sombre hue. Kamamalu appeared great- 
ly to advantage. The company were 
all liberally provided for by her atten- 
tions, and even a party of sailors, to the 
number of two hundred, who were look- 
ing on with wistful eyes, were served 
with refreshments. While at the table, 
a procession of four hundred natives ap- 
peared in single file, clad in white, and 
deposited their taxes at the feet of the 
king. The festival was prolonged for 
several days, and was concluded by a 
procession in honor of his five queens. 
Its ceremonies were striking and inte- 
resting; the more so as being the last 
national exhibition of their most ancient 
customs, combined with the splendor 
derived from commerce, and arranged 

* A favorite name of his. 
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by their taste. Kamamalu was the most 
conspicuous personage in the ranks.^ 
She was seated in a whale-boat, placed 
upon a frame of wicker-work, borne on 
the shoulders of seventy men. The boat 
and the platform, which was thirty feet 
long by twelve wide, were overspread 
with costly broadcloth, relieved by the 
richest colored and most beautiful tapas. 
The carriers marched in a solid phalanx, 
the outer ranks of which wore a uniform 
of yellow and scarlet feather cloaks, and 
superb helmets of the same material. 
The queen's dress was a scarlet silk 
mantle, and a feather coronet. An im- 
mense Chinese umbrella, richly gilded 
and decorated with tassels and fringes 
of the same gaudy color, supported by a 
chief, wearing a helmet, screened her 
from the sun. Kalaimoku and Naihe 
stood behind her on either quarter of 
the boat, both in tnalos, or girdles of 
scarlet-colored silk, and lofly helmets. 
Each bore a kMli, the staff of royalty ; 
these were nearly thirty feet high, the 
upper part being arranged so as to form 
a column or plume of scarlet feathers of 
a foot and a half in diameter, and from 
twelve to fourteen feet lone ; the han- 
dles were surrounded with alternate 
ivory and tortoise-shell rings, beautiful- 
ly wrought and highly polished. More 
magnificent insignia of rank, conveying 
at once the ideas of grandeur, state and 
beauty as they towered and gracefully 
nodded above the multitude, were never 
devised by barbarians. 

Kinau and Kekauonohi, appeared in 
similar pomp, and in lieu of a boat, 
were mounted upon double canoes. The 
prince and princess wore simply the na- 
tive costume; the malo and pau, made 
from scarlet silk. Their carriage con- 
sisted of four Chinese field bedsteads, 
fastened together, covered with hand- 
some native cloth, and surmounted with 
canopies and drapery of yellow figured 
moreen. Hoapili and Kaikioewa, the 
one bearing a dish of baked dog, the 
other a calabash of poi, and another of 
raw fish, the prime articles of Hawaiian 
diet, followed them as servants; this 
was indicative of their comparative re- 
lations to the royal children, notwith- 
standing their own proud lineage, and 
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high offices; the former being their rtep 
father, and the latter their guardian. 

The dresses of the queens-dowager 
were remarkable for their size and ex- 
pense. Seventy-two yards of cassimere 
of double fold, half orange and half 
scarlet, were wrapped around the figure 
of one, till her arms were sustained by 
the mass in a horizontal position, while 
the remainder, forming an extensive 
train, was supported by a retinue se- 
lected for that purpose. 

Pauahi, when an infant, experienced 
a narrow escape from being burnt to 
death, from an accidental ignition of 
gunpowder, by which five men were 
killed, her house destroyed, and she 
badly injured. Hence her name, pau^ 
completed, and ahi, fire. To comme- 
morate this event, afler peHbrming her 
part in the procession, she alighted from 
her couch, and set it on fire, with all its 
expensive decorations ; reserving <ni1 j a 
handkerchief, as an apology for a cover- 
ing, she threw all of her dress into the 
flames; her attendants imitated her ex- 
ample, and a valuable amount of cloth^ 
both native and foreign, was consumed* 

The richness and variety of the dress- 
es and colors, and the exhibition of the 
wealth and power of the chiefs, timr 
hereditary symbols of rank, the stately 
kahilis, splendid cloaks and helmets, and 
necklaces of feathers, intermingled with 
the brilliant hues and deep green of the 
flowers and wreaths, from their native 
forests, rendered the spectacle at once 
unique and itttractive. Groups of danc- 
ers and singers, to the number of 
several hundred, accompanied the pro- 
cession, enthusiastically shouting their 
adulations in the vrilling ears of their 
chiefs. The beating of drums and other 
rude music, swelled the wild notes of 
their songs, and the acclamations of 
thousands of voices, with ^ the heavy 
tramp of their feet, broke in upon the 
deep-toned choruses and thrilling res- 
ponses. Amid the throng, the king with 
his suite, excited by the revelry of a 
week's duration, mounted upon saddle- 
less horses, rode recklessly about; a 
body guard of fifty men, dressed in 
shabby uniform, followed by a multi- 
tude, shouting and cheering, endeavored 
to keep pace with the royal troop. 
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In Sefrteober, Keofmolani was taken 
ill; all the prineipal cluefe asseniblod at 
Laltakia and wailed around ker coueli. 
As her disease gained ground, the ut*- 
moet auction and grief were manifested 
by all classy. Among the people, 
alarm for the consequences oi her death 
prevailed. Being the highest female 
dmef, the usuall ejccesses were expected 
to edsue. Many natives fled to the 
mountains; the foreigners prepared to 
retreat to the shipping, and urged the 
nujBnionaa*te8 to follow their example. 
For a year previous, Keopuolani had 
expressed a deep interest in the inrtruo^ 
tions of the missionaries, and her de- 
portBient gare evidence of a decided 
change of character. Having given 
siaeere proo& of her conversion, the 
rites of baptism were administered. Her 
dying counsel was directed to the re- 
ligiens welfere of her relatives and peo- 
fSt^ She strove to influence the knag to 
ahandon hk caps^ and for a few weeks 
he oentinued perfectly sober. She en- 
jomed, and her wishes wdre proclaimed 
as laws by Lihohho and Kalaimoku, 
that no heathen rites should be observed 
at her death. So public an example, from 
tk& higlMst authority, of the breaking 
lown of usages, sanctioned by the cus- 
tMB of centuries, proved thdit death 
Uew. Once abrogated, few could re^ 
gret the attendant disorder, debauch- 
ery and crime. On the 16th she died. 
Her remains were interred in accord** 
anoe with her desires; but the deep 
wailings of the people were not to he 
s»]ipres£ied, though the rit^ of Christiaa 
s^mlture were hers. The corpse, cov- 
ered with a rich pall, was borne by the 
five queens of Liholiho and the w^ of 
Boki ; around it were the famify, as 
priaeipal fnonm^is. Chiefs and people, 
^Mreigners and missioearies, joined in 
the processisfi, bearing badges of mourn- 
ing, while the tolling of the bell^ and 
^ firing of mimtte guns pcroolaimed its 
sole&m progress, unlil it reached the 
stone tomb prepared for its reception. 
As was customary, the relatives erected 
little booths in its vicinity, in which tbey 
iweh fi)r a season. The peo|de of the 
dsitriet were employed in removing the 
stoaes of a dilapidated t^iaw, to. foran a 
wall around her burial place. All the 
16 



ohiefe, ekcept the king and HMtpili, 
assorted in ikin labor with their, own 
hands; and the singular spectacle was 
presented of the portly Kaahunann, and 
her almost equally bulky husband car- 
rying large stones, while stout aMtt 
walked lazily beside them, bearing noth^ 
ing btrt light fe»khered staffs, the badgee 
of their authority. 

Keopuolani was bem in 1778; she 
Imd given birth to eleven children, of 
whom Liholiho was the seeond. He 
with the young prince and princess were 
all that survived. 

In proportion as the ndssioti flourish** 
ed, and the doctrines of Christianity 
began to have a perce[Hible infloeoee 
upon the acts of the government and the 
character of the nati(»i, in like manner 
did the opposition increase. No artifice 
was too low, nor falsehood too gross, 
for its purposes. In most casesy tl» 
vileness of the one, and the shaUtmraiese 
of the other, defeated their design. Ae 
the narrative proceeds, the nature and 
design of the enmity to the spread ef 
Christianity will be more eleatly seen. 
Originating, as has been shewn, in m 
few vagabonds, the contaimnation gra- 
dually spread to persons, if not of b^er 
principles, of more knowledge ; and the 
felsities so dtligeaily uttered by the for- 
mer, found their way into joumab and 
reviews, whose editors would hare 
shrunk from contact with their authors, 
as from plague-»spots, had they hint 
known them. In no place has the tri^ 
lunph of the cross been more signal thew 
at the Hawaiian Islands; in neoie other 
has enmity been more bittmiy manifest- 
ed. Instead of adducing argumenle 
against supposed faults of ^« system, 
or afibrding any tangible ground on 
which to base an attack, the eharaoters 
of its advocates were assayed by the 
grossest calumnies, aaid the faith and 
resolution of its converts, by the meet 
artfel designs^ Those who so promi- 
nently figured in these attends, had tiie 
satisfaction occasioaally to witness tiie 
instructions of the benevolent anaide 
abortive, and grief, askery and shame 
carried into ffunilies which ebe would 
have continued in weU-doing. While 
the death-bed scene remained fresh in 
the memory of the king, his conduct 
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was tiMtl of a reclaimed man; but in an 
evil honr, he listened to the desires of 
some whites^ who persuaded him to 
Tisit a veesel, nnder the pretence of 
showing him some new goo<k. Several 
dinner parties had been provided for 
him previously on the Sabbi^h, which 
he had uniformly declined attending. 
But in this instance, suspecting no sinis- 
ter object^ he went on board. The 
favorite liquors were proffered, which he 
refhsed. A bottle of cherry-brandy was 
then produced, an article he had never 
seen, and which, being told it would 
not intoxicate, he tasted. The insatiable 
thirst was aroused, and his entertainers 
{died the glasses until the king, request- 
ing some to carry ashore, prepared for 
a revel. Not coi^ent with this, the sa- 
cred forms of religion were made a scorn 
and by-word. One chief was taught to 
call his follow, as a nickname, Jehovah. 
A foreigner engaged in mock prayer 
before Kuakini, while an(^her wrote the 
vilest words of the English language for 
his perusal. 

Hoapili set an example of further in- 
novation upon their customs. Instead 
of selecting a number of wives as soon 
as the corpse of his consort was remov- 
ed, to be changed at will, he waited 
more than a month, and then was joined 
in matrinxmy to Kalakua, who took the 
name of Hoapiliwahine. The ceremony 
was performed October 19th, in church, 
by the Rev. Wm. Richards. This was 
the more to his credit, as there were 
five candidates for his household from 
am<mg the highest females. 

About this time, Liholiho began to 
ei^^rtain a design of visiting England 
and the United States. Beside the na- 
tural curiosity for viewing foreign lands, 
he was desirous of an interview with the 
governments, and eirtering into formal 
relations Mrith them. In October, a 
council was heki at Lahaina, in which, 
after a full discussion, it was decided 
that he should embark in the English 
t^ip,' L'Aigle, Captain Starbuck. Ka- 
mamalu, his favorite wifo, Boki and 
LiHha, Kapihe and Kekuanaoa, with a 
steward and a few male servants, were 
to accompany him. It was the wish of 
the king and the chiefs, that Mr. Ellis 
should go with him to act as interpreter 



and counselor. A large sum was offer- 
ed Ipr his passage. Captabi Starbuck 
diedging his isability to provide ttceom- 
modations for his family, he was com- 
pelled to remain. Kauikeouli was ap- 
pointed successor to the throne in case 
the king never returned, and was also 
made heir to his private lands. The 
government was to be administered by 
the chiefo in council, the regency being 
invested in Kaahumanu, with Kalaknoku 
as prime minister. November 18th, the 
royal train went on board the L'Aigle, 
and under a salute from all the shipping 
and batteries, sailed in compai^ with 
ten other vessels, for Oahu. On the 
27th, the L'Aigle left Honduhi, axM 
the sad forebodings of the peoj^e. Ka- 
mamalu remained on shore to the last^ 
mingling her tears with those of her at- 
tendants, to whom her amiability and 
attention to domestic concerns had great- 
ly endeared her. Before stepping into 
the boat, after the manner of her fore- 
fathers, she thus chanted her farewell: 
'O! heaven; O! earth; O! mountains; 
O! sea; O! my coumelors and my sub- 
jects, farewell. O! thou limd for which 
my father sufibred, the object of toil 
which my father sought. We now leave 
thy soil; I follow thy commuid; I wifi 
never disregard thy voice; I will wayc 
by the command which thou hast given 
me.' Salutes were fired, and the ship 
soon disappeared before a fav<Mrable 
breeze. 

While preparations for sailing were 
being made, Rives, the Frenchman, en- 
deavored to persuade hk royal master 
to permit him to join the train. Not 
wishing to disgrace his retinue by such 
an appendage, he refused; bat Rives 
managed to convey himself aboard by 
stealth, and afber the vessel was under- 
way, baggageles* as he was, contrived 
to secure permission to remain. Boki, 
though of inferior talents to his brother, 
was as good a specimen of the chiefo, as 
Kamamalu of the beauties of her saitive 
islands. She was then twenty-eix years 
of age. 

Upon the first arrival of the mission 
families, they suffered from the thieving 
propensities of the natives, wbo ^hd not 
consider k disgraceful to pilfer from the 
whites, as they had so much property; 
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even tke ^iefs iackilged in the practice, 
and kept professed thieves. But as they 
became convinced of its dishonest j, tliey 
exerted themselves to eradicate the 
habit. The most decisive measure for 
its sappreseion, was perlRnrmed in De- 
cember of this year by the young prince. 
His Kaku, to whom he was strongly at- 
tached, and who had borne him in his 
arms since his birth, was detected in 
stealing. The prince immediately ex- 
pelled him from his household and gave 
the office to another petty chief. 

At Kailua, Kuakini built a house of 
worship within the inclosure of a ruined 
temple, at which the average attendance 
on the Sabbath was eight hundred. — 
Other chiefs united with him in enforcing 
the observance of the day. Kapiolani 
dismissed all of her husbands but Naihe; 
became temperate, and to her death, in 
1841, was a sincere believer. No other 
female adopted more thoroughly the 
habits of civilized life. Her house was 
tastefuHy arranged and furnished, and 
she was excelled by none in neatness, 
and attention to aU her duties. 

Keeaumoku, governor of Kauai, died 
on March 23d, 1834. On the 26th of 
the following May, the ex-king of Kauai 
breathed his last. No chief had won 
more upon the affections of the mission- 
aries. He had been an intelligent con- 
vert, and, toward the latter part of his 
life, was active in exhorting his coun- 
trymen to cast aside their vain super- 
stitions and embrace the truth. He was 
remsurkal^ for his personal beauty and 
dignified and gentlemanly manners. — 
His dominions were bequeathed to Liho- 
liho, to be held in trust by Kaahumanu 
and Kalaimoku. According to his last 
re«[uest, his remains were carried to 
Lahaina, and deposited by the side of 
Keopuolani, to whom he had been close- 
ly united in friendship. 

On the 30th, the chapel at Honolulu 
was destroyed by an incendiary ; Kalai- 
moku, in a few weeks, caused another 
and more i^pacious one to be erected. 

When the news of the death of Kau- 
mualii reached Kauai, the people broke 
through all restraint and renewed their 
heathen practices. Riot, pillage, licen- 
tiousness, knoekmg out of teeth, and 
^atilation of limbs, spread xover the isl- 



land. During this general anarchy they 
prepared for war, as k was thought a 
favorable time to throw off the yoke. 
The nephew of Kalaimoku, Kahalaia, a 
cruel and weak man had been appointed 
governor. No sooner had he landed 
than the Kauaians manifested their de- 
testation of him by the destruction of 
public property and other acts of in- 
subordination. In two weeks, Kalaimo- 
ku, accompanied by Kekauluobi, arriv- 
ed to receive the submission of the 
chiefs, arrange the affairs of the island 
and look after the wreck of the ^ Pride 
of Hawaii.' On landing at Hanelei, 
they narrowly escaped seizure and as- 
sassination. In a council at Waimea, 
the Kauai chiefs demanded a new di- 
vision of lands and property, which Ka- 
laimoku, in obedience to the will of 
Kaumualii, refused. 

George Kaumualii, or Humebume, 
as he was called by his countrymen, 
had rapidly degenerated in character 
since his arrival. Elated by the honors 
conferred upon him, he aspired to great- 
er consequence. Upon the arrival of 
Kalaimoku, at Waimea, he with other 
chiefs hastened to tender their gifls. 
Kiaimakani, the most active of the dis- 
satisfied chiefs, meeting them, proposed 
to proclaim Humebume their ruler. — 
' Come with us — ^you shall be our kmg ; 
the islands are yours, ^us they were your 
father's. Much will we fight for you,' 
He immediately joined their party. On 
the 8th of August, Humebume at the 
head of a numerous birt undisciplined 
band, attacked the fort at Waimea. 
The rebels suddenly entering the gates, 
got possession of the magazine ami ar- 
mory. Instead of following up their 
success by quietly putting to death the 
few soldiers that were mostly sleeping 
or but half armed, the principal part of 
the garrison being encamped outside 
with Kalaimoku, they vai]>-gloriously 
fired their guns. This aroused the main 
body, who joining those inside the fort, 
after some sharp fighting, and losing six 
of their number, drove the rebels out, 
with the loss of ten. In this attack, 
Kalaimoku narrowly escaped with his 
life. Among the kiUed on bis side were * 
two Englishmen. Messrs, Bingham and 
Whitney, with their families, resided in 
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IL kkotttfe «ear tbe weili^ and were re* 
pefttedly endaogeired by the baUs of 
both parties. As soon as the fight tej?- 
mittated, Kalaimoku sent for them know- 
ing 4hat they would be exposed to the 
fury of the disappointed chiefs who were 
mostly pagans. As he was still closely 
besieged in the fort, he advised them to 
take passage in the schooner which he 
was on the point of despatching for 
Oahu with news of the insurrection. 
Accordingly they embarked; with them 
went a fine looking young chief, who 
had been made prisoner. Knowing the 
fate that awaited him, he requested to 
be shot, but was carried on board and 
confined. When midway between the 
two islands, he was sent for; 'I know 
what you want, ' he replied, as he man- 
fully ascended the companion-ladder. 
Hardly had his feet touched the deck, 
when a knife was passed through him, 
and his body immediately thrown over- 
board. A number of lesser note were 
served in the same manner; a method 
of disposing of state prisoners which had 
been adopted in lieu of the former sa- 
crifiees. 

Had the widow of Kaumualii, the 
repudiated Kapuli, who was greatly 
Moved^ joined the rebels, the conse- 
<|uenoes would have been much more 
serious. Her loyalty and firmness pre- 
served Hiany true to the will of their late 
king; and her exertions, though poorly 
repaid, were considered as highly ser- 
vioeable. The news of the war created 
a great excitenent at the windward isl- 
aiMb. When tke intelligence reached 
Oahu, the enthusiasm was so great that 
the people rushed to the fort and de- 
manded arms, (hat they might embark 
kofiiediately fbr Kauai. Ranners spread 
the cry of ' rebeUion' ov^er the island. 
The vesseki in the harbor were quickly 
filled with warriers, who embariced in 
fliich haste as ahneet te neglect arming 
themselves, and without provisions of 
any kind, they sailed without delay for 
the.seat of war. One was detained to 
carry arms and munitions. The chiefe 
pirepared eneigetically to orash the in- 
surrection, but the people, in many 
ptaces left to theiss^YVs, indulged in 
net and dissipation. A thousand waiv 
riors, headed "by Hoapili, Kahektk and 



Kaikioewai reinibroed Knlsiaioku* A 
skirmish ensued between the hostile 
parties at Waihiawa; the numbeiss and 
ardor of the goyemment troopa soon dis- 
persed the rebels, and they fled in all 
directions, leaving the ground strewn 
with slain^ among whmn was Kiaimaki^ 
ni. In the aotien and pursuit one hun- 
dred and thirty were slaughtered ; of 
the loyalists but one fell. George Kau- 
mualii fled to the mountains, where after 
enduring great misery and privation for 
two months, he was captured. Kalai- 
moku had issued the most positive or- 
ders, that he should be taken alive and 
unharmed, even if he made resistance 
to the attacking party. After his cap- 
ture, his kindness to him- was unrenut- 
ting, both for the sake of his old friend 
the late king, and a feeling of compas- 
sion for the fi)lly and imiiscretion of 
Geoi^e, who had been made a mere 
tool in the hands of the conspirators. 
He kept him near his person, and allow- 
ed him <Hily to eat of the food prepared 
for himself, for there were many who 
desired to take his life, and would not 
have hesitated at treachery when fi>rce 
was found unavailing. Kalaimoku short- 
ly after sent him to Honolulu, where he 
continued in honorable captivity until 
his death, which happenc^d not Umg 
after. 

Aft^r the first resentment had snb- 
sftded, the victors treated the conquered 
with a moderation before unknown in 
their contests. This was owing to the 
advice of the missionaries, who on this 
occasion openly counseled them ' to 
proceed with oconfidence and eowrage-*- 
that a just <jrod would give them tke 
victory since the blame was . evidently 
on the side of the enemy.' Kaahnmanu 
and the other principal chiefe arriving at 
Kauai, a grand connotl was held for the 
final settlement o£ the island. It was 
Ibrmally annexed to the kioigd<Hn of Li- 
holiho, and Kaikioewa aippointed gov- 
ennor. The «hsai9S&cted chiefs and Sieir 
tenants were distributed asfteng the other 
islands, wheore it would be impossible 
for them to cembine in another oanspi- 
raey . Their lands were divided anMn|f 
4te loyal fisivorites and <^ue£ii wbo JilM 
the mittfnr offices with their crealnres. 
The .poor ser& were looked upon in At 
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c<)ntQiiipi«i0Mi light ofconqti^*^ rebels, 
a«d li>r iiia«^ i)r^fs grofwked under the 
b^Avy eauMatA<m0 of th^kr ft^w ^rd9. 

The demise of edueatioii d»ly grew 
mfi^e popular. Before the expiration of 
the year, two thouaend had learned to 
read, and fifty naiives were qualified as 
elementary teachers. At a publio exa* 
mination of schools, Kaahumanu was the 
irst pupil examined. A feeble attempt 
was made, by a few individui^ of rank, 
whose desires yearned toward the old 
deeds of revelry, to revive dances and 
otber idolatrous practices. The young 
princess was persuaded to engage in a 
heathen sacrifice. Wahinepio, sister to 
Kakuoftoku, vfm the most active of this 
party, which originated from a lingering 
fiilh in the superstition of * praying to 
death.' Whatever belonged to a chief 
was careftiily disposed of, to prevent any 
oAe inimieal from obtaining an artic^ 
which would give them t^ power of 
ctMising a mortal Ulness. A portion of 
the wardrobe of the princess which had 
been cast aaide, was secretly buried in 
the sea; but one of the , dresses, it w&& 
supposed, had been stolen by a sorcerer, 
lad her attendants prevailed upon her 
to offer a sacrifice, as the only mesms of 
averting the evil. This was covertly 
dene at a village eight miles from Lahai- 
oa; that place being supposed to be too 
much under the influence of Jehovah to 
eiuwre. success. This is onfy worthy of 
note M being the last heathen rite of 
this character, sanctioned by the author- 
ity of a high chief. 

The principal rulers not only were 
aow favorers o£ the mission, but stfK^ere 
OQBvertsto Christianity. Old as were 
many, t^ey ais^iuired the art of writing, 
and •vnrote liters of gratitude to the 
paAiwiis of the mission in America. That 
fierce wajrrios! and sagacious statesman» 
Kalaimoku, gave the last hours of bis 
active Uh to the aupport of 'U» doctrines. 
% exampto, he exhibited their benefi- 
fsi^ ej9ects, and by authority, brought 
their inftnence te bear upon the n^iJdi^m* 
B«t no brighter chaage was seen, than 
ia Kaahumanu. In the days of her 
heathcaiism, she was a cruel, hangtaty, 
mqiet ious woman ; the glance 4n her 
angry eye carried terror lo all herobae- 
yid GPOttohing vassals; not a 



subject, however high his station, dared 
face her frown. Many suffered death in 
her mi^ments of irritation: her carriage 
was pride itself; for among those who 
held rank in the greatest estin^tion, she 
was the pmudest. Though friendly at 
first to the missionaries, her deportment 
was lofly and disdainful. Their courte- 
sies were met with an averted eye, and 
her little finger simply extended to a 
proffered hand. Her decision, energy 
and ^ility, united as they were in har- 
mony with the experience and good judg- 
ment of Kalaimoku, extricated the nation 
from di^^culties into which it was fre- 
quently involved, by the follies and ex- 
travagance of the king* Their sternness 
humbled the most rebellious, and pre- 
served order amid many trying scenes. 
By them the designs of evil-minded 
foreigners were nipped in the bud; their 
cunmng and temptations avftiling little 
against the superior penetration ^ these 
chie&. 

After her conversion, her violent paA- 
sinns were checked; the c<^ and cen- 
temptuous behavior gave way befi>re tl^ 
strong, natural flow of affection. To the 
missionaries she became wa^nniy attaich- 
ed ; and amoi% her own people, and 
even foreigners, her character was so 
entirely altered, her dep<^m€»t so con*- 
sistent with the priaeipjes of her faith, 
that none eould doubt its sincerity* ' The 
new and good Kaahumfanu,' passed into 
a proverb. 

The same activity and firmness which 
were infused into all her former acts, 
became united with real desires ior the 
wel&re of her subjects, dose attention 
was given to all affairs of government. 
I^Ms were ferreted out and destroyed; 
the peo|^ exhorted to forsake their 
vices, and schools ^couraged. The 
snaehanery of the old system, which cen* 
tered all power in the hands of the ehiefti^ 
in whtMH, it may with propriety be said the 
nation was individuali;sed, waa bro«^ 
to aid the moral refwm. The will .of 
the rulers being the will of the pc^^nlAce, 
the revolution that followed was not aucr- 
priaing. As tbe weather'-4>oek b affected 
by the wind, so was public optaien 9,t 
this era, by the eammple of the ehiels. 
Providentially^ tbey had become Chris- 
ti^ts. {ib pure doetrioes were mani^S^- 
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ed in the lives of a few of all degirees, 
but with the mass it was an external 
habit, like the clothes borrowed from 
civilization. For centuries the temporal 
and spiritual governments had been 
closely united. As it was impossible to 
enlighten the minds of the chiefs in the 
same ratio as their morals, or at once to 
infuse into monarchists the democratic 
tendencies of the age, this same prin- 
ci[^e was incorporated with all their new 
acts. So habituated had they become to 
swaying the public by simple expressions 
of will, that in their zeal for the diffusion 
of Christianity, they blindly pursued the 
same course. In moral degradation, the 
minds of all had heretofore been upon a 
level, and it was as easy to agitate the 
mass by an edict or example, as to stir 
the waters of a calm lake by the casting 
of a stone. But there now existed a 
wide difference. The gale in its violence 
may flatten the sea, but when it lulls, the 
commotion becomes deeper and stronger 
than before. It will be perceived that, 
whenever the powerful arm of govern- 
ment was manifested, vice and corrup- 
ti<m cowed their heads and pursued their 
ends covertly; a great apparent moral 
revolution occurred, wUich the mission- 
aries, not rightly understanding, were 
led to exaggerate. 

At this time commenced the cry against 
the missionaries, that they meddled in 
governmental affairs. So far as their 
influence affected the chiefs this was 
true. That they gave advice in emer- 
gencies, when asked, is evident from the 
humane influence they exerted, and the 
encouragement they afforded the loyal 
chiefs in the late rebellion at Kauai. It 
may be Aat they were not always suffi- 
ciently frank and open in it, and shrunk 
unnecessarily from encountering boldly 
the opposition when their assistance 
would have been serviceable to the 
chiefs; or they rendered it in too cau- 
tious and non-committal a manner for it 
to avail much at a crisis, though it 
effected much in the general issue. The 
charse was raised by the same class of 
individuals who so actively endeavored 
tp corrupt the chiefs. They had perse- 
veringly tried to influence the govern- 
ment to continue in vice; yet with an 
inconsistency to which they seem to have 



been entirely blind, they ctoirged those 
whose lives and instructions were de- 
voted to removing evil, ¥dth endeavoring 
unworthily to effect what they were them- 
selves pursuing. In the struggle, re- 
ligion prevailed, and the discomfited 
assailants at ^once exclaimed, church 
and state ; by-words well calculated to 
impress those ignorant of the nature of 
the Hawaiian policy, with the idea that 
the missionaries sought to incorporate 
the two, and fatten upon both. They 
found them united by the alliance of 
ages; it is not politic, even if possible, 
for man rudely to sweep away the pre- 
judices of a nation. It will be ^nd 
that, although the missionaries erred in 
judgment in some points, the general 
influence of their body, as it increased, 
was to widen these distinctions and en- 
large the liberty of the subject. In the 
early stage of their career, the Btr(«g 
attachment of the rulers to their teach- 
ers, and the inseparable policy of the 
government with the religion it fostered, 
caused its precepts to be feh in every po- 
litical movement; the missionaries were 
truly and rightfully the active causes; 
but with the authorities lay the errors of 
execution. 

No more positive proof exists, of the 
hold which the mission was acquiring in 
the affections of the government, and 
their appreciation of its motives, tfa«i 
the liberal aid furnished in fttrthenfflce 
of their views, and in securing suitable 
accommodations for their faimlies. In 
March, 1825, the whaler Almlra wrived, 
bringing supplies gratuitously for the 
mission. As soon as this fact was made 
known to Kalaimoku, he remitted one 
half the customary harbor fees. Sk^ 
also brought intelligence of the deaths of 
Liholiho and Kamamalu. Kaahumuni 
and Kalaimoku inmiediately proposed to 
address prayers to Almighty Gtod; they 
wrote also to the governors of the diffe^ 
ent islands, to unite in humbling them- 
selves before Heaven, to preserve order 
among their people, and to await the 
summons for a general council. The 
letters were signed by Kauikeouli, who, 
in his official acts, assumed the tide of 
Kamehameha III. The will of the late 
king in regard to the succession, which 
delivered the kingdom in trust to Kaahu- 
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manu and Kaiaimoku, for the young 
prince, being well understood, was quiet- 
ly acquiesced in. 

On the 16th of April, Richard Charl- 
ton, Esq., with his lady and her sister, 
arrived, at Honolulu. They were the 
first European women who became resi- 
dents. He immediately assumed the 
duties of his office of consul for the 
Hawaiian and Society groups, to wtiich 
he had been appointed by the govern- 
ment of England. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Liholiho's passage to England — Attention shown to 
the party— Death of King and Queen— Boki^ 
interview with Greorge IV. — Blonde frigate — 
Arrival at Lahaina— Honolulu— Funeral Obse- 
qoies— Council of Stale — Speeches— Kaahitmanu 
aod Kaiaimoku proclaimed regents— Idolatry ex- 
isting in Hawaiii— Courage of Kapiolani— Sin^u- 
lar creed— Outrages offoreign captains at Lahaina 
—United States schooner Dolpnin at Honolulu, 
1886— Triumph of liberal party— U. S. ship Pea- 
cock — Origin and structure of parties — Characlcr 
of English consul— His policy— Death of Kalai- 
moko, 1827 — Laws enacted— Opposition of for- 
eigners. 

The motives which occasioned the re- 
fusd of Captain Starbuck to allow the 
passage of Mr. Ellis, were soon apparent. 
The king had placed on board twenty- 
five thousand dollars in specie to pay 
his expenses; the regulating of which 
the captain wished to secure to himself. 
Assisted by Rives, whom the historian 
of the voyage describes as possessing a 
'low, cunning and profligate nature,' 
Liholiho was allured to his old practices 
of gambling and intoxication. The ship 
put into Rio Janeiro for a short period. 
The consul-general of England gave a 
ball for the entertainment of their Ha^ 
waiian majesties, and the Emperor, Don 
Pedro, treated them with distinguished 
attention. On the 22d of May, 1^24, 
Captain Starbuck landed his passengers 
at Portsmouth, England, without making 
any provision for their comfcwi. The gov- 
ernment w«re apprised of their arrival, 
through the kindness of the owners of the 
ship. The Hon. F. Byng immediately 
received the appointment of guardian to 
the royal cortege, and quarters were 
provided for them at Osborne's hotel, 
London. Their cash chests were for- 
warded to the Bank of England. On 



being opened, but ten thousand dollars 
were found; of the remainder, no ac- 
count was given by the captain, except 
a bill of three thousand dollars for ex- 
penses incurred at Rio."*^ 

The appearance of the royal travelers, 
before suitable dresses were provided, 
was, for Lfondon, somewhat novel. — 
Kamamalu exhibited herself in loose 
trowsers^ and a long bed-gown of colored 
velveteen; Liliha, in a similar costume. 
However, the tailors soon fitted the males 
to the newest cut ; and Parisian modistes 
clothed the ladies in accordance with the 
court fashion of the day. Corsets for the 
first time encircled their ample waists; 
and the London fair, in their rage for 
the strangers, sought patterns of the tur- 
ban that graced the brow of the queen. 
The contrast between the simple malo of 
their deceased father, and the splendid 
habiliments with which his children were 
clothed, must have excited curious re- 
flections in the minds of their attendants. 
They behaved, however, Mrith propriety; 
though on one occasion, one of the party 
seeing a mullet, which resembled the 
species found in their island waters, 
seized it with avidity, and hurried home, 
where the impatience of the royal guests 
would not await its dressing. It was 
devoured raw, and no doubt was the most 
savory morsel they tasted while abroad. 




Rives was dismissed from his office of 
interpreter, on account of repeated ill- 
behavior, and James Young, a son of 
the favorite of Kamehameha L, was ap- 
pointed in his place. The nobility be- 
'•' Voyage of the Blonde, p. G5. 
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stowed many flattering attentions upon 
the party. Their pictures were to be 
found in every shop window, and tl>d 
lions of the moment were the savage king 
and queen of the islands discovered by 
Cook. They were feasted and flattered ; 
taken to the shows and sights of the me- 
tropolis, and hurried from one route to 
another, with an activity which their 
ensouciant dispositions and tropical con- 
stitutions were poorly calculated to sus- 
taia. The chapel of Henry VII., the 
banal-«place of England's sovereigns, 
Liholiho could not be prevailed upon to 
enter; esteeming it too sacred to be pro- 
faned by the foot of even a brother 
monarch. 




KAMMHALy 

On the 12th of June, Manui, the stew- 
ard was attacked by the measles; the 
next day, the king sickened, and by the 
19th, all of the party were afflicted with 
the same disease. Dr. Holland attended 
them; but in a few days the queen be- 
came dangerously ill, and a consultation 
of physicians was held. Boki and Ke- 
kuanaoa rapidly recovered, and Kapihe 
soon grew better. On the 4th of July, 
Liholiho w«s sufficiently well to give an 
audience to the newly appointed consul 
to his dominions. By the 8th, no hopes 
of the queen were entertained. The 
mutual grief of the royal couple was af- 
fecting. They held each other in a 
warm and protracted embrace, while the 
thought of dying so early in her career, 
so far from her loved islands and friends, 
caused the tears to gush freely. In the 
evening she died. This sad event so 
afTected the depressed spirits of the king. 



that adthough hope* of hi« recovery had 
been entertained, he sank rspidly, and 
on the 14th, afler much severe sutifermg, 
breathed his last. Previous to his cleath 
he drew up a rough memorandutti, in 
which he expressed bis wish to have his 
body and that of his consort conveyed to 
their native lai^d; his personal efl^ects 
he distributed among his retinue. 

The survivors received much kind- 
ness, and were taken to such places as 
were calculated to enlighten their minds, 
and give them favorable imprei^sions of 
the power and civilization of England. 
On the 1 1th of September, George IV. 
granted them an interview at Windsor, 
in which he received them courteously, 
and promised protection, should any 
power manifest a disposition to encroach 
upon the sovereignty of their islands. 
Canning, also, was friendly, and held 
frequent conversations iVith the party. 
All their expenses were provided for by 
government, and the money lodged in 
the bank of England, returned to them, 
which they expended in presents for 
their friends at home. 

The frigate Blonde, commanded by 
Lord Byron, Mras ordered to convey io 
Oahu, the remeuns c^ the sovereigns, 
which had been deposited in lead coffins, 
enclosed in wood, covered with erimson 
velvet, and richly omafliented. Suitable 
inscriptions in English and Hawaiian, 
gave the rank and age of the deeea^sed. 
Boki and his followers, embarked at 
Portsmouth, on the 5^h of September. 
On their voyage they had an opportu- 
nity of observing several other eonn- 
tries. The frigate touched at Rio, St. 
Catherines and at Valparaiso, where 
Kapihe died; also, at Callao and the 
Galapagos ; thenee they sailed to L«ar* 
haina, Maui. Before their arrival, Li- 
liha and Kekuanaoa, were baptized, at 
their request, by the chaplain. Lord 
Byron standing sponsor. 

On the 4th of May, 1825, the Blonde 
came in sight of Lahaina. A boat pnt 
off from the frigate, contaming Boki and 
his consort, and their suite. The cry 
spread through the village, * it is Boki, 
it is Boki ; ' and thousai!^ thronged the 
shore to await his landing. Some be- 
gan to wail ; Hoapili, the fatiier of 
Liliha, took a seat vpoa tke beadi. As 
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riie approached, the crowd opened a 
passage for her into the centre of the 
circle. The wailing gradually increas- 
ed, until her venerable parent rose from 
his chair, and, in the words of an eye 
witness, ^with a roar which scarcely 
resembled the human voice,' embraced 
his daughter. The princess Nahienae- 
na then threw herself into Liliha's arms. 
Hoapili, unable longer to restrain his 
emotion, cast himself on the dirt at 
Boki's feet, literally scouring his face 
in the sand. His example was followed 
by all the veterans of the court, and the 
assembled multitude broke forth into a 
wail, which drowning the roar of the 
surf, echoed over the hills and carried 
the tidings far and wide. 

Boki was the first to speak; he in- 
quired, ' where shall we pray.' As 
soon as the chiefs joined in devotion, 
the waUing ceased. Boki, after writing 
to his brother, at Oahu, to apprise him 
of his arrival, spoke of the voyage and 
of the kindness he had received from the 
English nation. He repeated to the 
people King George's words, * if you 
wish to have me for your friend, you 
and your people must all learn to read 
and write. If you do not attend to in- 
struction, I shall not be your friend.' 
He also told them that when he inquir- 
ed of him, ' whether it was wise to en- 
courage the teachers of religion,' he 
replied, * yes, they are a people to make 
others good. I always have some of 
them by me;' and spoke of the former 
barbarous state of Britain, referring to 
its present condition, as an instance of 
what Christianity and civilization could 
accomplish.* 

The Blonde arrived at Honolulu on 
the 6th and fired a salute which was 
promptly returned. Boki and his party 
were received at the landing by all the 
chiefs, dressed in deep mourning. Files 
of soldiers kept the crowd at a respect- 
ful distance. Kaahumanu led the way 
to the barges, accompanied by her two 
sisters and the widows of the deceased 
monarch. When the parties were suf- 
ficiently near to recognize each other, 
the queens gave expression to their sor- 
row and wept aloud. Boki's barge stop- 
ped when within a little distance of the 
♦ Vol. 22, Missionary Herald, 1826. 
17 



shore; all the near relatives indulged 
in violent paroxysms of grief, wringmg 
their hands, while the air was filled by 
the clamorous lamentations of the popu-* 
lace and the gloomy roar of the minute 
guns. The mourners disembarked and 
embraced. After a short interview^ 
they hastened to the house of Kalaimo- 
ku, who was too unwell to be out; 
thence to the chapel, where divine ser* 
vices were held; after which, Boki made 
an address, recommending attention to 
' letters and religion.' 

On the succeeding day, the chiefe 
gave an audience to Lord Byron and 
his officers, at which the gifls of Greorge 
lY. to the heads of the nation, were 
presented. The young king was clothed 
to his great satisfaction, in a rich suit of 
Windsor uniform, with chapeau and 
sword. Kaahumanu and Kalaimoku 
also received testimoniab suitable to 
their station. 

The funeral obsequies were perform-* 
ed on the 11th, with a mixture of bar* 
baric pomp and civilized customs, which 
accorded well with the transition state 
of the nation. Twenty men in the na- 
tive mourning habit, some with rich 
feathered cloaks, bearing, by couples, 
the immense feathered staffs of. state, 
waving heavily to and fro in the wind, 
headed the procession. Double lines of 
soldiers extended on both sides of the 
road from the fort to the chapel, a dis- 
tance of half a mile. The marines, 
band and officers of the Blonde, with all 
the foreigners, walked in regular files. 
The coffins were placed on two cars, 
surmounted by rich canopies of black, 
and each drawn by forty of the inferior 
chiefs, clad in mourning. The king and 
his sister, with Lord Byron and Mr. 
Charlton came immediately after; the 
chiefs two by two, according to their 
respective ranks; a hundred seamen of 
the frigate, in uniform, closed the pro- 
cession. The church was hung in black. 
After the religious services, the pro- 
cession marched to the residence of Ka- 
laimoku, which had been prepared for 
the reception of the officers. Here this 
venerable chieftain, the tears starting 
down his care-worn countenance, despite 
the convulsive effort of manliness to sup- 
press them, received the remains of those 
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who, through life, had heen to hhn as 
hiB own oflSpring. Strange reflections 
thickened upon his memory. He had 
fought against their father; to his hu- 
manity owed his own life. In war he 
had shared his perils and in council, 
uid at the domestic board his confidence 
and loTe. It was amid the obscene me- 
morials and unholy rites of a now ob- 
solete faith that he had closed the eyes 
of the old king. The throne had come 
to the son in the conflict between the 
votaries of heathenism and the advocates 
of license rather than reform. Kalaimo- 
ku looked in vain in that crowd for his 
old companions in arms, Kamehameha's 
veteran counselors, lliey had died as 
their master, heathens. He alone con- 
nected the past with the present. That 
new and holy faith which, like the grain 
of mustard seed, in noiseless increase, 
hlid swelled and flourished in his own 
heart, appeared too late for them to 
share its blessings ; and now amid the 
passing away of the old, the pomp and 
decorum of civilization, and the sacred 
i^rmbols of Christianity, he beheld the 
ashes of the children of his benefactor 
consigned to their last resting-place, 
enveloped in more splendid cerements, 
than within his memory, the wealth of 
the kingdom could have furnished. 

On the 6th of June, the grand council 
assembled for settling the succession, and 
regulating other governmental affairs. 
Beside the chiefs, Lord B3rron, the Eng- 
lish Consul and Mr. Bingham were 
present. Naihe opened the business, 
by stating they had met to confirm the 
crown to Kauikeouli, and establish suit- 
able laws for the state. The young 
prince was unanimously proclaimed king. 
Kalaimoku then addressed the chiefs, 
setting forth the defects of many of their 
laws and customs, particularly the re- 
version of lands to the king on the death 
of their occupants. Kamehameha had 
partially introduced a hereditary suc- 
cession, based upon feudal tenure, which 
confirmed predial servitude among the 
common orders. A powerful aristocra- 
cy had arisen in consequence, which his 
superiority alone could keep in due sub- 
jection. His successor, either fearing 
their overgrown power, or avaricious of 
their wealth, revived the more ancient 



custom. Kalaimoku proposed that Ka- 
mehameha's policy should become the 
established law of the kingdom, and that 
the lands of the chiefs should be un- 
alienable in their families, except in 
cases of treason. A proposal so grei^lj 
to their advantage, was adopted by ac- 
clamation, and the result has been to 
leave very little landed property in the 
actual possession of the king and people. 

Boki informed the chiefs of the re- 
sults of his interview with Greorge IV. 
in which he had consented to watch over 
the kingdom, and protect it from foreign 
invasion. He also repeated the advice 
in regard to the missionaries; paid a 
just tribute to the English for their hos- 
pitality, and concluded by expressing 
his deep loyalty to the young king. 

Kuakini proposed that Kauikeonli 
should receive a christian education, 
and be separated as much as possible 
from those of his subjects, whose influ- 
ence would lead him to the vices which 
had stained the character of his brother. 
This met with the approbation of all. 

Kapiolani then stated her endeavors 
on Hawaii to diminish the prominent 
vices of the nation, and that she had 
promulgated laws prohibiting murder, 
infanticide, theft and debauchery. Kaa- 
humanu, in a short speech, expressed 
her approval of inch measures, propos- 
ed their universal adoption, and that in- 
struction should be given to the people 
at large. 

Lord Byron gave some useful hints 
for their domestic polity, in which he 
urged a uniform taxation, the abolition 
of villanage, and protection of life to the 
common people. He also approved of 
the labors and designs of the mission; 
its principles being primarily explained 
in an address by Mr. Bingham, who 
stated that their instructions expressly 
forbade any interference in the political 
concerns of the nation. The recogni- 
tion of their existence by the English 
government, as a free and independent 
people, was fully assured them, and that 
in no wise would that power dictate or 
interfere in their domestic afiTairs. By 
his recommendation the exorbitant port 
duties were much reduced, and regula- 
tions for the seizure and delivery of de- 
serters from ships agreed upon. These 
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were reduced to writing, signed, sealed 
and promulgated by Kalaimoku. It was 
the first official written document of 
their legislation. Kaahumanu was con- 
tinued in the regency during the minor- 
ity of the king, with Kalaimoku as her 
prime minister. The council then broke 
up. To show gratitude to the English 
government for the attention received in 
England, Boki proposed that sites for 
the English consulate and consular re- 
sidence should be bestowed upon the 
consui, for himself and successors in 
oflSce. With the approbation of Kaa- 
humanu, this was done by verbal grant, 
and Charlton received the spot of land 
since known as Beretani, as his resi- 
dence, and a smaller lot near the fort 
for his office. These spontaneous gifts 
to the English nation were afterwards 
made by Charlton a most fruitful source 
of vexation and injustice to the chiefs. 

The Blonde sailed for Hawaii, having 
Kaahumanu and suite on board. Grate- 
ful for the attentions and kindness of 
Lord Byron, the chiefs vied in their 
semi-barbaric hospitality to do honor to 
the guest of the nation. At Kealakea- 
kua, Lord Byron erected a humble 
monument to the memory of Cook, on 
the spot where his body was burnt. It 
consisted of an oaken cross, into which 
a copper plate was inserted, bearing an 
inscription, ascribing to Captain James 
Cook, the discovery of these islands. 
Byron shares with Vancouver, the af- 
fectionate remembrance of the chiefs. 

The immediate region about the cra- 
ter of Kilauea, Hawaii, being remote 
from all the mission stations, remained 
for several years much under the influ- 
ence of the priesthood of Pole. It was 
seldom visited by the ruling chiefs, and 
its inhabitants living within the circuit of 
the former devastations of the volcano, 
and in sight of its terrific action, were 
more deeply imbued with heathen su- 
perstitions, than those whose idols had 
been destroyed, and whose faith had 
been yearly weakened by an increased 
foreign intercourse. Here, apart from 
their fellows, they existed an almost 
distinct race. Sacrifices were daily of- 
fered to Pole, and occasionally her 
prophets wandered into the more civiliz- 
ed districts, denouncing awful retribu- 



tion for the general apostacy. But tb^ie 
denunciations had been too frequent and 
faithless to excite anything but ridicule 
among the better informed, while the 
chiefs remonstrated with these self-de- 
luded agents on their folly, or sternly 
ordered them to renounce their claims 
to inspiration. Gradually a spirit of in- 
quiry was awakened even here. The 
first blow given to this dominant belief 
was in the summer of 1823, when a 
party of missionaries visited the crater. 
In defiance of the threats of the priests 
and the fears of the people, they partook 
of the sacred fruit, and boldly invaded 
her very fires. The impunity with which 
this was done, astonished the natives; 
but they attributed it to the superiority 
of Jehovah to their goddess, rather than 
to an entire absence of the supernatural. 
But early in the year 1825, their credu- 
lity was staggered by the boldness of 
Kapiolani^ who, with a daring which, 
when her previous associations are con- 
sidered, does her infinite credit, deter- 
mined to convince its votaries of the 
falsity of their oracles. She visited the 
wonderful phenomenon ; reproved the 
idolatry of its worshippers, and neglect- 
ed every rite and observance which they 
had been taught to consider as necessa- 
ry for their welfare. In vain the priests 
launched their anathemas, and denounc- 
ed upon her the vengeance of the ofiend- 
ed deity. She replied she feared them 
not ; the fires of the volcano were the 
work of the God she worshipped; she 
would abide the test of daring Pele in 
the recesses of her domains. Venturing 
to the brink of the abyss, she descend- 
ed several hundred feet toward the liquid 
lava, and after casting the sacred ber- 
ries into the flames, an act than which 
none more sacrilegious according to their 
ideas, could have been done, she com- 
posedly praised Jehovah amid one of 
the most sublime and terrible of his 
works. The sincerity of her faith could 
not have been put to a severer test. 

The island of Hawaii aflbrds speci- 
mens of at once the grandest, most pic- 
turesque, and sternest of nature's works. 
Raised from the sea by volcanic action 
at a date never to be ascertained by 
man, it has accumulated layer upon 
layer of lava rock, piled in every shapf" 
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thai 80 fearful and powerful an agency 
can give them, until it has shot up moun- 
tains more than two and a half miles 
high. Mauna Kea on the north and 
Mauna Loa on the south, with the lesser 
mountain, Hulalai, to the west, divide 
the island between them. Mauna Kea 
rises to an elevation of 13,950 feet. — 
Mauna Loa, 13,760 feet. Both are vast 
in their proportions though differing 
widely in their natural features. Mauna 
Kea is a succession of craters long ex- 
tinct, which have risen one above anoth- 
er, heaping up stones, ashes, sand and 
cinders, long enough quiescent to form 
soil . and clothe its flanks with vege- 
tation. To all appearance it has had a 
much longer respite from internal fires 
than its neighbor. But, judging from 
the late eruptions, all of Hawaii must 
be a mere crust raised upon a vast 
globe of fire. Mauna Loa forms an im- 
mense dome with a base of 120 miles, 
and a horizon at the top of 27, covered 
with a gigantic crater through nearly its 
entire extent. Nothing can exceed the 
cold sterility of this region, or the fury 
of the blasts that sweep over it. At 
long intervals, its gigantic crater heaves 
with internal fires, throwing its boiling 
lava over its crest, and bursting vents 
for it lower down its sides, from which 
it spreads in fiery currents to the plains 
beneath, consuming before it every liv- 
ing thing. On the eastern flank of this 
mountain, some 10,000 feet down, at an 
elevation of 3,970 feet above the sea, is 
situated that vast pit six miles in cir- 
cumference and from 400 to 1000 feet 
deep, according to the activity of its 
fires, called Kilauea, the fabled resi- 
dence of the goddess Peie. No region 
on the globe affords greater attraction 
to the lover of volcanic phenomena than 
this. Stupendous in their scale, always 
active, though varying greatly in in- 
tensity, they never fail to impress the 
traveler with wonder, interest and fear. 
Vesuvius sinks into insignificance in 
comparison. The visitor must not how- 
ever expect to find a huge pit two miles 
in diameter filled to overflowing with 
fluid lava, as the imagination readily 
suggests at the idea of a crater. Ki- 
lauea more frequently presents the ap- 
pearance of a smoking ruin, sunken 



deep into mother earth, flashing with 
light and flame, heavy with smoke, and 
stunning with detonations and angry 
noises. Occasionally the black crust or 
mass beneath heaves and is rent asun- 
der; rivers of viscid, boiling lava arise, 
spouting blood-red jets far into the air; 
or they spread into a lake which sends its 
heavy waves against its sides with the 
noise and fury of the surf on a precipice 
bound shore. 

To the eastward, Kilauea, by the 
lateral pressure of its lava, has thrown 
out a series of smaller mouths or cra- 
ters, reaching to the sea-side, from 
which it ejects its superfluous masses, 
before accumulating sufficiently to over- 
flow its own banks. These operate as 
safety valves and preserve the country 
in the immediate vicinity, which is fer- 
tile and forest clad, from devastation. 

The greater portion of Hawaii has 
remained to this day comparatively dark 
and benighted. It has afforded a re- 
treat to the few remaining votaries of 
the past, and has been the field whence 
have sprung wild beliefs, which, under 
more favorable circumstances, might 
have ripened into fanatical creeds. The 
character of the inhabitants seems to 
partake of the natural wildness about 
them, and their imaginations to be ripen- 
ed amid the blackness of desolation 
which marks the action of the volcano. 
Here arose a system of theology, some 
years since, remarkable for its ingenious 
combination of Christianity and heathen- 
ism. A few young men promulgated 
that there were three gods: Jehovah, 
Jesus Christ, and Hapu, a former pro- 
phetess, whose bones had been disin- 
terred, adorned after the manner of their 
idols, and deposited in a certain en- 
closure, denominated the place of re- 
fuge. They traveled through the island, 
exhorting all to flee within its bounds, 
as the heavens and the earth were about 
to meet, and all not there assembled 
would be destroyed. Multitudes obey- 
ed; a temple was erected and they con- 
tinued worshipping day and night; but 
the destruction not taking place at the 
appointed time, hunger compelled many 
to leave. The appearance of a mi*' 
sionary, who expostulated with them 
upon their folly, decided the remainder, 
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and after firing the temple, they quietly 
dispersed. 

No restriction excited the anger of 
the enemies of the mission more than 
the tahoo which prevented women from 
frequenting ships. Since the discovery 
of the islands, this practice had been 
carried on openly and without restraint. 
Masters of vessels frequently hired 
young girls to perform voyages with 
them. So universal had been licen- 
tiousness, that the first appearance of 
any restraint appeared to be viewed by 
its advocates as an infraction of their 
natural rights. It is on record that 
vicious whites, previous to the arrival 
of the missionaries, inculcated licen- 
tiousness as a virtue, by telling the na- 
tives that it was right for them to pros- 
titute their women. This species of 
hospitality was freely proffered the mis- 
sionaries, and the natives were at first 
greatly surprised at their refiisal, and the 
doctrines of purity they preached, quot- 
ing against them the opposite sayings of 
their first teachers. In the fall of 1825, 
the chiefs were induced to forbid the 
traffic in lewdness. The good sense of 
the majority of foreigners approved of 
the reform, but the violence of others 
was unpardonable. 

In October, the British whaler Daniel, 
Captain Buckle, arrived at Lahaina, 
where this law was in force. Some of 
the crew charged Mr. Richards with 
being its author, and demanded that he 
should procure its repeal. He informed 
them that the law emanated from the 
chiefs, who acted in this respect in ac- 
cordance with the word of God. They 
withdrew; others came up and threat- 
ened the destruction of his property and 
fives of his family. After they retired, 
the natives kept guard, and allowed no 
seamen to approach the premises. The 
next day Captain Buckle sent word to 
Mr. Richards, that all his crew were 
ashore, and were determined not to re- 
turn without women; and if he gave his 
consent, all would be ' peace and quiet- 
ness.' An attack was made by the 
armed crew upon the house, which was 
repulsed by the guard. The chiefs were 
vainly solicited by the infuriated seamen 
to repeal the law. 

On the 14th of January, 1826, the U. 



S. schooner Dolphin, Lieutenant John 
Percival, arrived at Honolulu. This 
commander expressed his regret at the 
existence of such a statute, and interest- 
ed himself, and with partial success, in 
procuring the release of some women 
who were confined for immoral offences. 
Violent menaces were circulated against 
the missionaries, to whose influence the 
regulation was rightfully attributed. — 
The evening of the 26th of February, 
being the Sabbath, Mr. Bingham went 
to hold divine worship at the house of 
Kalaimoku, who was lying ill on his 
couch. Several of the Dolphin's crew 
entered, armed with clubs, and demand- 
ed the abolition of the law; in case 
of refusal, they threatened to destroy 
the building. Before they could be 
ejected, all the front windows were bro- 
ken in. Driven from this quarter, and 
having received a reinforcement of ship- 
mates, they directed their course to the 
residence of Mr. Bingham. Seeing this, 
he endeavored to reach the house first, 
but falling in with them, was immediately 
seized, and threatened with further Vio- 
lence. The natives now interfered, and 
in the mele^ Mr. Bmgham was released, 
fortunately escaping a blow aimed with 
a club, and the stab of a knife. These 
rioters were secured, but another gang 
reached the house and broke in a win- 
dow. Two attempted to force the door, 
when one unexpectedly turned upon the 
other, and without any apparent provo- 
cation, with a sudden blow, laid him 
senseless. Another was dangerously 
wounded by a sabre in the hands of a 
native. Through the authority of the 
chiefs who were present, no' further in- 
jury was received, although one seaman 
owed his preservation to the interposi- 
tion of a missionary.* 

In the evening, Percival waited upon 
the chiefs, and declared his intention not 
to leave the island until the prohibiticm 
was repealed. Awed by threats and 
wearied by importunity, some of them 
gave a tacit consent. Numbers of women 
immediately went on board, and when 
the first boat-load pushed off, a shout of 
triumph rang through the shipping. The 
delinquent chiefs were severely repri- 
manded by Kalaimoku ; but the prestige 



* Tracy's History of Missions, p. 1 84. Boston, Ift'*^ 
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of the taboo had been overborne by a 
national vessel of a powerful nation, and 
it was not until there was more moral 
sentiment to sustain it that it could be 
reestablished. Lieut. Percival expressed 
his gratification at the result, and his 
further determination to compel the re- 
cision of the edict at the windward isl- 
ands, where it still continued in force. His 
vessel remained at Honolulu ten weeks, 
in the full enjoyment of the immorality for 
which he had so successfully interfered. 
So odious was the example, that his ves- 
sel has ever since borne the soubriquet 
of the ' mischief making man-of-war.' 

With such a precedent, it is no matter 
of surprise that lawless captains should 
incite their crews to equally overt acts. 
At Lahaina, some months after, where, 
through the firmness of Hoapili, the law 
was rigidly enforced, the seamen of sev- 
eral ships lying in the roads, declared 
their determination to murder Mr. Rich- 
ards. He was then absent; but they 
proceeded to his house with the intention 
of demolishing it. A guard of natives 
drove them off; they continued for sev- 
eral days, to destroy the property of the 
inhabitants, and committed many ex- 
cesses. Hoapili was also absent, and 
had left the place in charge of a female 
chief, who, at the commencement of the 
difiiculties, ordered all the females to 
retire to the mountains. 

A year afterward, another and more 
aggravated assault was made by the 
crew of the John Palmer, an Englii^ 
whaler, commanded by an American of 
the name of Clark. Several women had 
succeeded in getting on board, whom 
the captain declined giving up. Hoapili 
refused to allow Clark, who happened 
to be ashore, to return to his vessel until 
the delinquents were landed. Word was 
carried to the crew of the detention of 
their captain, and they prepared to fire 
upon the town. Upon the promise of 
Clark to return the females, he was re- 
leased; before, however, the intelligence 
of his liberation reached the crew, they 
had discharged five cannon balls in the 
direction of the mission-house, none of 
which, though they passed near it, proved 
destructive. The next morning Clark 
violating his pledge, sailed for Oahu, 
taking the women with him. 



Outrages from similar causes, of mcffe 
or less virulence, were not uncommon at 
this period. The forbearance of the 
islanders, and the inflexible courage of 
the missionaries, contrast forcibly with 
the malignity of disappointed sensualism. 

Thomas Ap Catesby Jones, Esq., 
commanding the U. S. ship Peacock, 
arrived at Honolulu, in October, 1826, 
and remained three months. During 
this time transpired an event, to under- 
stand the occasion of which, it will be 
necessary to trace its cause. Two par: 
ties then existed; one composed of the 
powerful chiefs who were under the relir 
gious influence of the mission ; their 
polity bore deeply the impress of their 
new ideas; and the whole force of gov- 
ernment was employed to crush the 
licentious spirit of the nation, and com- 
pel the people to receive instruction. 
To their teachers they looked with strong 
affection; although the principles of the 
latter forbade any direct political as- 
sumption, yet their pupils zealously en- 
deavored to implant in their legislation, 
the direct influences derived horn the 
simple commandments of the Gospel. 
So far as the missionaries were faithful 
to their cause, they became identified 
with government ; for it was only to them, 
and the transient visitors of intelligence 
at the islands, that the chiefs could safely 
apply for disinterested advice. This was 
frequently given, but in its execution the 
old Kamehameha policy was adhered to. 
And in the then existing state of the 
nation, when everything was in a state 
of transition, nothing short of absdute 
authority could effectually keep in check 
the efforts at misrule. The external 
sentiment of the nation fell in with the 
power and patronage of the chie&; and 
while their power remained unshaken, 
their decrees were observed with arigid- 
ness which annoyed those whose inter- 
ests and pleasures lay more in unrestrict- 
ed freedom. It must not be supposed 
that the outward compliance with the 
new laws, so generally prevalent, was a 
safe criteri<Mi of the moral condition of 
the nation. As under their old taboos, 
fear of the chiefs was the main cause of 
a compliance with regulations foreign 
to the dispositions of the mass; but k 
must be acknowledged that at this time 
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a moral discnmination had arisen, faror- 
able to the cause of virtue. The con- 
sistent piety of the chiefs, put to the 
blush the conduct of civilized men, who 
had formerly shared in their revels, and 
consequently acquired an influence in 
their councils, which had been supplant- 
ed by the mission. Hence arose an 
enmity, which gradually settled into a 
systematic hostility to every act of gov- 
ernment : all its acts of a moral tendency 
were ascribed to the mission, and the 
party thus formed, vigorously assaulted 
the motives of its supporters, and en- 
deavored, by secretly undermining the 
good effected, corrupting the converts, 
or by availing themselves of the mass of 
vileness, which, like a spent volcano, lay 
concealed in the nation, and needed but 
an opening to cause it to rage strongly 
and fiercely, utterly to destroy the mis- 
sionaries &om the land. Foiled in their 
endeavors, they had ventured to assail 
their personal characters, and circulated 
cunningly devised falsehoods and the 
basest calumnies, some of which poison- 
ed the minds of worthy men, who thought 
they saw objectionable features in mis- 
sion operations generally, and eagerly 
caught at what, coming from the same 
field, was supposed, with all, their exag- 
gerations, to originate in truth. By such 
causes were the intelligent minds of men 
like Kotzebue, Beechey, and others cir- 
cumvented; men whose fault lay in not 
examining candidly for themselves, but 
giving a too willing and credulous ear to 
specious charges. Supported by them, 
some of the popular reviewers and wri- 
ters fell into most egregious errors, 
which have since been amply refuted. 

Farther to give evidence to their state- 
ments, a letter was published in the 
London Quarterly Review, which the 
editor pledged to be a genuine produc- 
tion of Boki, in which they were con- 
firmed, and the thrice told tale of the 
power passing into the hands of the mis- 
sionaries, fully re-echoed.* Unfortunate- 
ly for the party, it no sooner appeared 
than it was proved a forgery, and by it 
the real character of those who resorted 
to such fabrications to support a sinking 
cause, was disclosed. If the opponents 

* Appendix to Stewart's Residence in the Sand- 
wich Islands, see letter 6. 



of the mission had taken the stand that 
the influence in governmental matters 
was gradually pfissing into their hands, 
and the policy of the nation was per- 
ceptibly assuming their hue, they might 
have been sustained by facts. But they 
undertook to prove too much when they 
accused the missionaries of aiming to 
build up an ecclesiastical polity, centring 
all power and wealth in themselves, after 
the manner of the Jesuits of Paraguay. 
The weapons they employed against 
them, were foul in themselves. Conse- 
quently the evil they intended recoiled 
on their own heads, and rendered their 
testimony even upon other matters du- 
bious. 

It must not be supposed that all who 
were not of the mission were in the ranks 
of their enemies. There were many 
men who honestly differed from them, 
but respected their cause > and who could 
see errors in practice or persons Without 
passing wholesale condemnation upon a 
creed or sect. The venerable John 
Young expressed his surprise and plea- 
sure at the reform ; foreign settlers there 
were who lent aid by counsel and exam- 
ple. But those low men, who formerly 
held unlimited influence over the chiefs, 
of whom Rives was the principal, formed 
the nucleus of the party. About them 
gathered the degraded in moral senti- 
ment of all classes ; men whose interests 
or sensuality were curtailed by the in- 
creasing knowledge. At their head now 
appeared the English and American 
consuls. In the selection of the former 
individual, the government for its own 
credit had been most unfortunate. So 
popular had Vancouver and Lord Byron 
made that nation, that an official agent 
of generous sentiments and general intel- 
ligence, might have secured an influence 
which would have hastened the progress 
of civilization, and conferred honor upon 
himself. But this man unfortunately was 
by temperament, habits and abilities, 
inadequate to such usefulness. His cha- 
racter for mendacity soon became pro- 
verbial throughout the nation, and he 
was considered a reproach to his own 
countrymen, by those who had an op- 
pprtunity of knowing him.=* He was 



* See Nautical Magazine, vol. III., page 541 : 
1834. 
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often kind and courteous to the Ameri- 
can missionaries, but was jealous of 
their superior influence, and feared that 
the tone of the people would tend towards 
that nation. As American commerce 
and settlers were, by far, the most nu- 
merous, and both yearly increasing, 
English influence iifould gradually be 
absorbed, and in time the islands become 
an appendage to the great republic. 
This was a sufficient motive for an at- 
tempt to frustrate their growing prosper- 
ity. Availing himself of the discordant 
elements about him, he managed by ex- 
citing their cupidity, sensualism, and 
fear of religious intoleration, to combine 
into one party the classes before des- 
cribed. Several Americans, circum- 
vented by his artifice, and imbibing an 
almost equal hostility towards their 
countrymen, impolitically condescended 
to serve under his banner, under the per- 
suasion that they were opposing liberal 
principles to fanatical rule. On a small 
scale it was the gay cavalier against the 
zealous round-head. Whichever party 
secured the state proved ascendant. By 
turns Chilton flattered and bullied the 
chiefs; and at all times endeavored to 
convince them that they were the sub- 
jects of the British empire, and under 
some sort of guardianship to him. But 
the assurance of Lord Byron, and the 
terms of his own commission, by which 
he received his appointment to a friendly 
and independent nation, gave the lie to 
those assertions. Failing in defeating 
the progress of the American mission, 
at this period, he proclaimed it his in- 
tention to divide the nation and create a 
rival religion, by the introduction of 
English Roman Catholic priests. Such 
was the state of aflairs at the visit of 
Captain Jones. 

In the management of their foreign 
relations, the chiefs depended greatly 
upon the advice of the highest foreign 
officers who touched at their islands. 
Either party felt strengthened according 
to the course such pursued. The con- 
duct of Percival was a triumph to the 
liberal party, as they considered them- 
selves; that of Jones strengthened the 
confidence of the government in the 
honor of his nation, and served fully to 
expose the malicious designs of their 



defamers. He arrived imbued with 
many of the prejudices common at that 
era ; numbers zealously hastened to con- 
firm them. The excitement became so 
great that the mission issued a circular, 
stating the course they had pursued, 
denying the charges, and challenging 
an investigation. The residents accept- 
ed it, and appointed a meeting, at which 
both parties could appear and be heard^ 
Captain Jones and his officers were to 
be witnesses. At the appointed time aU 
assembled; Mr. Charlton repeated the 
substance of the usual complaints; that 
he was dissatbfied with the management 
of the mission; that the people were 
growing worse; that no chief dared tes- 
tify against a missionary, &c.; but he 
refused to commit any of these charges 
to writing, or render himself liable £ov 
the proof. He said he came to hear 
what the mission had to prove. Their 
circular was read, and the accusers were 
requested to bring forward some special 
charge or testimony of evil, if there were 
such. Not being able to adduce any, 
the meeting was adjourned. Before 
his departure. Captain Jones having 
made himself acquainted with the facts 
and statements of both sides, wrote to 
the mission, bearing testimony to the 
good results of their labors, and their 
readiness to submit to an investigation 
of any charges derogatory to their sys- 
tem or character.* 



* Caplain Jones' account of the result of this 
meeting is curious and interesting. In a letter un^ 
der date of 1835, he writes : 

' I own I trembled for the cause of Christianity 
and for the poor benighted islander, when I saw on 
the one hand the British Consu/, backed by the 
most wealthy and hitherto influential foreign resi- 
dents and snipmasters, in formidable array, and 

Srepared, as I supposed, to testify a^painst some half 
ozen meek and numble servants otthe Lord, calm- 
ly seated on the other ; ready and even anxious to 
be tried by their bitterest enemies, who on this oc- 
casion occupied the quadruple station of judge, jury, 
imtness and prosecutor. Thus situateid, what could 
the friends of the mission hope for or expect ? But 
what in reality was the result of this portentous 
meeting, which was to overthrow the missionaries 
and uproot the seeds of ciyilization and Christianity, 
so extensively and prosperously sown bv them m 
every direction, while in their stead idolatry and 
heathenism were to ride triumphantly through al) 
coming time 1 Such was the object and such were 
the hopes of many of the foreign residents at the 
Sandwich Islands in 1826. What, I again ask, was 
the issue of this great trial ? The most perjectj 
fiUlf complete and triumphant victory for the mis- 
sionaries that could have oeefi asked by their most 
devoted friends. Not one jot or tittlet not one iota 
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On the 2d of March, 1827, the nation 
sustained a loss in the death of their 
venerated chieflain, Kalaimoku, who 
died at Kailua, Hawaii, of the dropsy ; a 
complaint from which he had long suf- 
fered. By his countrymen he was sig- 
nificantly termed the * iron cable ' of 
Hawaii."^ Boki, whose influence and 
abilities were no ways equal to his bro- 
ther's, was continued governor of Oahu, 
and was vested by Kaahumanu with the 
guardianship of the >oung king, a mea- 
sure which she soon had cause to regret. 
He was of an easy temperament, and 
frequently duped by designing foreign- 
ers. For a considerable period, he faith- 
fully discharged his duties, acting in 
harmony with Kaahumanu, but was 
finally seduced into a course which dis- 
tracted the nation, and brought ruin 
upon himself. t 



derogatory to their character as wen, as ministers of 
the Gospel of the strictest order, or as missumuries, 
eoald he made to appear by the united effbrta of all 
who conspired against them.' 

* At his death his stone house, the best built and 
most costly in the island, was dismantled in accord- 
ance with a superstition that still ling^ered among 
them. Upon the death of a hi^h chief, it was not 
uncommon even at so late a period, to destroy much 
of his property, that none other might possess it; 
and yaluable loads of satins, velvets, broadcloths, 
and other rich goods were taken to the sea-side, cut 
into small pieces, and cast into the surf. 

t At attempt has lately been made by the advo- 
cates oJ Ronmnism— see anonymous pamphlet, pub- 
lished at Honolulu, 1840, entitled * Supplement to 
the Sandwich Island Mirror'— to exaggerate the au- 
thority of Boki, and destroy that of Kaahumanu, 
who IS represented as an usurpinjg^ old woman, led 
by the American Mission. No historical fact can 
be more clear than that the supreme power devolved 
solely upon her after the death of Kalaimoku, until 
the king became of aee. Previous to that, by the 
universal testimony of the king, chiefs and natives, 
Kalaimoku though perhaps more ofien in contact 
with the whites than herself, derived his authority 
from her, and was her * Kanaka ' agent or business 
man, doing nothing without consuttation and her 
assent. Kalaimoku has been called regent, but he 
was regent only in the sense that the premier, ac- 
cording to the Hawaiian constitution, can be con- 
sidered as king. He acts with the authority of the 
king for him. As the favored wife of Kamehameha, 
Kaahumanu was second only in power to him in his 
lifetime. Before his death she was appointed guar- 
dian of, or more properly a constitutional check 
upon Liholiho, whose father feared the result of his 
erratic habits, and at his accession was confirmed 
by him in this office. On his departure, the king- 
dom was left jointly to her care, and that of Kalai- 
moku, as before explained. This government was 
asfaiu confirmed at the national council on the 6th 
of June. 1825. After the death of the latter, the 
sole authority reverted to Kaahumanu, both by vir- 
tue of rank and previous appointmeut. It was not 
till a later period that Boki, instigated by foreigners, 
Aspired to greater power. Both Kaahumanu and 
18 



When it was found that exposure at- 
tended the criminal practices and vio- 
lence of those captains who insulted the 
native authorities, and heaped abuse and 
violence upon the unoffending heads of 
their teachers — for it was at this date 
that the public press was first made use 
of as a check to those whose lawlessness 
was meted only by fear of public dis- 
grace — ^the virulence of the party that 
supported them, knew no bounds. In 
their rage, they desired the deaths of 
those who had been active in creating 
the moral sentiment, which placed a bar 
to their intemperate passions. Charlton 
blusteringly demanded satisfaction for 
the detention of Clark at Lahaina. Such 
deportment rendered the chiefs more at- 
tached, as they saw an attempt to visit 
the hostility to their acts upon the mis- 
sion. During the month of December, 
it was thought necessary to establish a 
military guard for the protection of the 
most obnoxious. The fortifications at 
Lahaina were made capable of resisting 
any attack from whale ships; though it 
is improbable that the threats would 
have been put into execution. Foiled 
thus on every side, their enmity settled 
into a subtle malignity, which sought 
expression by poisoning the minds of 
visitors, and creating prejudices which 



Boki filled their respective offices without collision, 
and with the approbation of the other chiefs. The 
limits of each were well understood. Kaahumanu 
was the political guardian of the kingdom, the exe- 
cutive power, repeatedly recognized by national 
councils and edicts, also by the officers and war- 
ships of foreign powers. 

Boki was governor of Oahu, and the personal 
guardian of the king. Like that of the princess, it 
was an important office, but not of a political charac- 
ter. It had been previously filled', and was a* a 
later period, by chiefs of equal rank with Boki, who 
never assumed other political importance in con- 
sequence. 

Next to the children of Keopuolani, Kaahumanu, 
by descent, was entitled to the chief power, being 
the daughter of her husband's most noted warrior, 
Keeaumoku, and second only to him in military 
rank. The importance of his family is shown by 
the offices they filled even in the life time of Kame- 
hameha I. The daughters were his queens, of 
which Kaahumanu was chief. Two sons, Knakini, 

Svemor of Hawaii, and Keeaumoku, governor of 
aui, Lauai and Molokai, afterward placed in an 
office of still ^eaier responsibility by Liholiho, 
the governorship of Kauai. No other family was 
of like importance, though the service and fidelity of 
Kalaimoku entitled him to equal consideration, and 
it is upon the rank that he filled — derived not so 
much from descent as from the friendship and con- 
fidence of two kings— that the defamers of Kaahu- 
manu endeavored to establish his brother. 
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they hoped would result in the fmal 
overthrow of the mission, and the chiefs 
that gave it support. Dibble quotes from 
a journal kept by a native, an account of 
a noted occurrence at this period, which, 
as illustrative of the peculiar relative po- 
sition of the different parties, and the 
policy of each, is worth giving in this 
connection. 

* The excitement became very great, and some 
foreijfners who had formerly been favorable to the 
mission, were gained over to take part in it; and 
certain unsiabli chie& also, particularly Boki and 
Manuia^ joined with the opposers, saying it was 
wrong for Mr. Richards to make known in America 
the conduct of foreigners which took place at these 
islands. Certain chiefs of Oahu wrote to chiefs on 
Maui, to this efTect: *' Chiefs of Maui, if Captain 
Buckle and Captain Clark and the English Consul 
demand your teacher, do you take cmre of yourselves 
and not refuse to give him up; let a foreigner con- 
test the matter with foreigners, and intermeddle not 
yourselves lest you become guilty.'" 

^ This sentiment gaining s^round and causing great 
confusion, Kaahumanu called a council of all the 
chiefs, to determine whether it was right to give up 
Mr. Richards to the rage of the foreigners, or whe- 
iher it was their duty to protect him. 

* Mr. Richards was to sail to Oahu on Wednesday 
evening, and on the afternoon he preached to his 
|)eople at Labaina, from the parting address of Paul 
to tne Ephesian Church. The congregation were 
in tears, for they bad heard the opinion of many 
chiefs not to protect him, and supposed they should 
never again hear his voice. 

* The chiefs met, and were in council two days 
without coming to a decision, for Boki and even Mr. 
Younp:, the companion of the old king Kamebameha, 
said It was wrong for Mr. Richards to write to 
America. 

* On the third day, David Malo and Kanaina en- 
tered withiB one of^ ihe doors of the council room, 
and Kaahumanu, having much confidence in David 
Malo as a teacher, beckoned him lo sit down. She 
then said to him with tears : " What can we do for 
4)ur teacher ? for even Mr. Young and Boki say that 
he was very guilty in writing to America." David 
said : " The foreigners certainly are very inconsist- 
ent, for they say it is very foolish to pray, but very 
well to learn to read and write, and now they con- 
demn Mr. Richards, not for praying, but for writing 
a letter. But," said he, "let us look at this case; 
if some of your most valuable property should be 
stolea, and you should be grieved for ttiie loss of it, 
and some one should give you information of the 
thief, so that you could regain your property, whom 
would you blame, the informer or the thief?" " The 
thief, surely," said she. David said : " Kanihonui 
was guilty of improper conduct with one of the 
wives of Kamebameha^ and Luluhe was knowing to 
the fact and gave him information, which of the two 
did Kamebameha cause to be slain ?" She said, 
*^ Kanihonui." David said : " In what country is it 
the practice to condemn the man who gives true in- 
formation of crimes committed, and let the criminal 



go uncensured and unpunished 7" *^ No where," 
said she. '* Why then," replied David, " should we 
condemn Mr. Richards, who has sent home to his 
country true information, and justify these foreign- 
ers whose riotous conduct is known to all of usi" 
Kaahumanu replied : " The case indeed is very 
plain; Mr. Richards is the just one; we chiefs are 
very ignorant." Kaahumanu then conferred with 
the well-disposed chiefs, and came to a decided re- 
solution to protect Mr. Richards. 

* The next momine came the British Consul in 
his official dress, with Cant Buckle, Boki, Manuia 
and aeveral merchants, ana with an air of confidence 
and importance entered into the hall of the coaocil, 
and insisted that Mr. Richards should be punished. 
But Kaahumanu had made up her mind, and she told 
them her decision; and all knew, foreigners, as well 
as natives, that whatever they might afterwards 
say would be like the beating of the sea against a 
rock. The matter, of course, was ended.' 

At a general council, held by order of 
government, it was proposed to reduce 
the edicts, which had been hitherto is- 
sued according to the will of the indivi- 
dual governors, into a species of national 
code, which should embrace penalties, 
based upon the principles of civilized 
lands. As they were to include the sell- 
ing of ardent spirits, and restrictions 
upon certain liberties which heretofore 
had been free as the winds, the opposi- 
tion was strong. The vengeance of the 
British government was threatened by 
the English consul, if they dared to legis- 
late for themselves. He prevailed so 
far as to defer the execution to an inde- 
finite period, of all the laws enacted, 
except those for murder, theft and adul- 
tery. The whole were printed and dis- 
tributed for the information of the people. 
Two years before, an attempt had 
been made to introduce a municipal code 
of a similar character. The regents had 
invited some of the missionaries to be 
present at the council at which the sev- 
eral clauses were to be discussed. It 
was rumored that the Decalogue was to 
be the basis of the new regulations. 
Some of the foreigners, irritated at these 
measures, broke in upon the meeting, 
and by their violence and menaces, in- 
timidated the chiefs from then accom- 
plishing their purposes.* 



* Stewart's Visit to the South Seas, vol. 2, p. 149. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1827— Arrival of Roman Catholic Priests— Their 
history — Reception— Policy — Opinion of chiefs — 
Foreigners — Spread of Protestantism— Boki's re- 
bellion — 1829 — Conduct of the King— Legislation 
—Hostility of foreigners— Causes of— Visit of U. 
S. ship Vincennes — Fatal expedition of Boki — 
PersecatioQ of Papists— Liiiha's attempt at revo- 
lution — Removal from office— Kuakini appointed 
Grovernor of Oahu— Jesuits sent away — Death of 
Kaahumanu, 1832 — Succeeded by Kinau — Kaui- 
keouU assumes the government — His abolition of 
taboos — Effects- Reaction — 1 834. 

The year 1827, is memorable for the 
introduction of the Romish mission, and 
the commencement of the fulfilment of 
the desire of Mr. Charlton, the founding 
of a rival faith ; though, could he have 
foreseen in its results, the establishment 
of a French interest, which well nigh 
led to the supremacy of that rival na- 
tion, his jealousy would doubtless have 
created a coldness towards it, as great 
as at first his apparent cordiality. Its 
origin was as low, as the measures to 
establish it were base and deceptive. 
After the departure of Boki from Lon- 
don, Rives, who had been dismissed 
from the royal train, went to France ; 
there, by fictitious representations of 
his wealth and importance at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, of the real condition of 
which the French were ignorant, having 
no intercourse at that time, he acquired 
notoriety, the greater, as it was suppos- 
ed he had held a responsible office about 
the person of the sovereign. This he 
turned to his advantage, contracting for 
a large quantity of goods, which he was 
to pay for upon arrival at Oahu. Arti- 
sans and priests were advertised for, to 
go out under his patronage, and labor- 
ers to work upon his plantations. In 
July, 1826, Rev. John Alexius Bache- 
lot was appointed Apostolic Prefect of 
the Sandwich Islands, by Pope Leo 
XII. Messrs. Armand and Short, with 
four mechanics, were to accompany him. 
Church ornaments, to the amount of 
several thousand dollars were engaged, 
which, with the passage money, were 
to be paid for by Rives, at Honolulu. 
He took passage in another ship, for 
the Pacific, and instead of going to the 
islands, landed upon the western coast 
of America, where he soon squandered 
his money and lost his credit. His fate 
is not known, but he never ventured to 
appear before the chiefs, by whom he 



had been discarded, or to meet his un- 
fortunate countrymen, whom he had 
been the means of deluding into exile. 

The ship Comet, Captain Plassard, 
sailed from Bordeaux, with the goods 
and missionaries, in the early part of 
1827, and arrived at Honolulu, July 
7th, and anchored outside the reef. No 
person appeared to receive the property, 
or welcome the priests. Plassard, un- 
able to sell his cargo, unceremoniously 
landed his passengers, in violation of a 
law which required permission first to 
be obtained. He was informed by the 
governor, of the statute, and ordered to 
take them away. Being beyond the 
range of the batteries, he determined 
not to comply, alledging that he * had 
had trouble enough with them;' and ex- 
pense also, for no passage money was 
paid. The priests were thus left de- 
pendent upon their own exertions for a 
subsistence. They procured a house 
from an American, and lived in compa- 
ny with the mechanics, in an humble 
manner. By the natives they were 
treated in the same way as other for- 
eigners. 

Boki, by command of the regent, had 
been bearer of the order for their ex- 
pulsion. He understood the general 
distinctions between the Roman and 
Protestant systems of theology, and pro- 
fessed his willingness to treat them kind- 
ly while they remained ; but as the 
islanders had already received one set 
of teachers, with whom they were per- 
fectly satisfied, discordant doctrines 
would create unpleasant dissensions, in 
so small and rude a nation. In power- 
ful and enlightened countries, like the 
United States and England, he remark- 
ed, when discussing the propriety of 
their remaining, numerous denomina- 
tions could exist in comparative harmo- 
ny; but with them, difference in their 
present condition would beget conten- 
tion, and it was better that they sliould 
all think alike. It was also the universal 
wish of the chiefs, that they should 
leave. The opinion of Boki obtains to 
the present day, and the king has re- 
peatedly said, that had the Protestants 
sought a footing after Roman Catholic-* 
ism had been established, they would 
have met with a similar repulse. 
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The priests, ignorant of the language 
and customs of the Hawaiians, easily 
became the dupes of foreigners, who de- 
sired to use them as an additional re- 
source for overturning the existing order 
of things. By false representations they 
had been seduced to leave France, and 
by the same system of deception were 
they allured to remain. Bachelot and 
Short — ^Armand having been lost over- 
board on the passage — appear to have 
been men of simple and pious habits, 
and desirous of effecting good in accord- 
ance with the mandates of their church. 
Had they been dropped among an en- 
tirely heathen tribe, their zeal, instruc- 
tions and purity of lives would have won 
respect, and success crowned their 
labors. 

Deluded into the belief that the island- 
ers groaned under the tyranny of priest- 
ridden chiefs, and that numbers, if they 
dared, would hail with joy their pres- 
ence, these men pertinaciously deter- 
mined to remain at every hazard. That 
they had ever received permission from 
government, they never claimed. Bache- 
lot, in a letter published in the * Annals 
of the Propagation of Faith,' writes, 
* we had never obtained the formal yes 
in relation to our remaining on these 
islands ; ' and little later, he says, * it 
never came into my mind to ask for it, 
till it was too late.' They well knew 
that their stay was in violation of the 
express orders of the government and 
the general wishes of the nation; yet, 
with an effrontery that shows a sad want 
of moral principle, they elsewhere relate 
the pitiful subterfuges which they em- 
ployed to deceive the chiefs. These 
accorded with th« spirit of fanaticism, 
but are a sad comment upon the candor 
and boldness of the evangelist by whose 
authority their church claims ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. The kindness and 
forbearance of the chiefs to them at this 
era, deserve notice. Unwilling to do 
them injury, they suffered them to re- 
main and commence their labors, think- 
ing that they would voluntarily obey the 
injunction for departure so soon as 
means could be provided. 

On the 14th of July, they celebrated 
their first mass ; a small chapel for wor- 
ship was opened in January, l628. — 



Through the kindness of the American 
mission, they were furnished with copies 
of their works in the Hawaiian tongue, 
to enable them to prosecute their studies. 
A small congregation was gathered, 
principally of those foreigners who con- 
formed to their communion. To them, 
their religious services were valuable; 
and no one can doubt the justice of al- 
lowing all to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience. Of this, the 
government seemed to have been aware, 
and ojBTered no molestation. Curioe»ty 
attracted some natives to witness the 
ceremonies; they speedily reported that 
images were worshipped. This excited 
much surprise, and drew many of the 
chiefs to the chapel ; among them the 
young king. He afterwards confessed 
he could scarcely avoid laughing at the 
absurdity of worshipping a lifeless stock ."^ 
This led to an investigation of the new 
rites; the popish doctrines of veneration 
of holy relics, use of images, fasts and 
feasts, were found strikingly analogous 
to their previous idolatry. To use the 
words of the chiefs, * this new religion 
was all about worshipping images and 
dead men's bones, and taboo on meat.' 
Any one who has examined the external 
forms of the two systems, will perceive 
that this was a natural conclusion to 
their uninstructed minds. How far this 
similarity may have originated in the 
teachings of their early Spanish visitors, 
it would be an interesting query to de- 
termine. The usual objection will be 
urged, that the pictures and images 
were representations and memorials of 
divine things, and not in themselves ob- 
jects of worship. The distinction be- 
tween the idols and the spiritual essences, 
of which they were merely intended to 
convey the outward ideas, was equally 
as well understood by the priests and 
chiefs, as the difference between the 
images of the Roman church and the 
holy personages whose impress they 
bore, is by enlightened Romanists. But 
by the mass of ignorant worshippers of 
either faith, this distinction was either 
altogether lost, or little borne in remem- 
brance. The chiefs and common (»tlers 
universally recognized the identity of 
forms, and were fearful that the predic- 



^ Manuscript letter to William IV. 
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tions of those foreigners who favored its 
increase, would prove true. The de- 
struction of their old faith had brought 
civil war ; the introduction of another, 
which from its many points of semblance 
was supposed would spread rapidly 
among the discontented, and those who 
looked back with desiring eyes to the 
era when ' the tide of free-eating' had 
not spread over the land and its good 
gifts were the birthright of the priestly 
favored few. This was the more to be 
feared, as it had the active support of 
the British consul and his partisans. 
From these circumstances origmated 
the hostility of the government to its 
introduction ; with them it was a poli- 
cal question, as well as one of religious 
Welfare. The strong connection, which 
the idolatry of their old system and the 
rites of the Roman church bore in their 
minds, was pointedly expressed by Kaa- 
humanu, some time afterward, in her 
reply to Mr. Bingham, who remonstra- 
ted with her upon the punishment of the 
converts to that faith. *You have no 
law,' said he, *that will apply.' She 
immediately referred him to the edict 
against idolatry, promulgated in 1819, 
replying, * for their worship is like that 
which we have forsaken.' 

Such were the natural inferences of 
native intellect ; other causes tended 
to strengthen their impressions. Boki's 
bias, both from conviction and preju- 
dice, imbibed while in England, was 
then decidedly Protestant; it has been 
seen how his opinions influenced the 
chiefs in their first decisions, before 
an acquaintance had been formed with 
these new rites. Foreigners, whose 
principles of the faith in which they had 
been instructed, had not been swallow- 
ed up in hostility to all religion, or 
whose impressions of Romanism had 
been derived mostly from Spanish Amer- 
ica, strongly urged upon the govern- 
ment the impolicy of allowing its intro- 
duction. Some with more zeal than 
propriety, taught them of the long and 
bloody persecutions of Europe, the in- 
quisition, crusades, papal supremacy, 
and all the iniquities of its most corrupt 
age. These sunk deep into their minds, 
and their fears, magnified by ignorance 
i)f history, conjectured like evils for 



their dominions. The continued disre- 
gard of the priests to their injunctions, 
confirmed these sentiments. 

As the prosel3rtism of natives slowly 
progressed, and the Romish mission 
gave indications of permanency, the 
Protestant missionaries, by force of ar- 
gument, teaching, and all the influence 
they could lawfully employ, endeavored 
to arrest its progress. The minds of 
the chiefs were sufficiently established ; 
the variable disposition of the mass was 
feared. Sermons, defending the theolo- 
gy of Protestantism, and attacking the 
dogmas of the hostile church, were ut- 
tered from every pulpit ; tracts gave 
further circulation to their opinions, and 
a war of discussion was commenced and 
actively pursued. Government lent its 
aid, and unfortunately for the principle, 
though necessarily for its support, church 
and state were more closely united than 
ever. In the American missionaries, 
the chiefs saw friends, who had triumph- 
ed over every prejudice, and proved 
their sincerity and devotedness by years 
of toil and usefulness. In the French- 
men, lawless intruders, tools of a vio- 
lent faction, that assailed both with 
equal acrimony. Consequently, the 
nation became confirmed in friendship 
toward the former, and more inimical to 
the latter. The American missionaries 
were charged with originating all the 
acts of the government, prejudicial to 
the priests and their neophytes. So far 
as their influence created an opposition 
to their tenets, this was true ; it was 
due to their own principles, and to the 
requests of the chiefs and the desires of 
the people, that the errors of Romanism 
should be refuted; the more vigorous 
the attack, the more powerful the de- 
fence ; yet there were found Protestants 
who reviled them, for not welcoming 
those whose success would have proved 
their destruction ; and some even of 
their own number have felt a disposition 
to gloss over their efforts to oppose its 
establishment, as if ashamed of their 
zeal. So far as it may have exceeded 
the bounds of truth or charity, and in 
polemical contests, words and argu- 
ments are not always sufficiently weigh- 
ed, they may hang their heads. Mul- 
titudes can attest their views to have 
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been derived from their teachings, but 
the government openly avowed its acts 
to be its own. 

Every additional band .of American 
missionaries was welcomed by the chiefs. 
Under their tuition, instruction rapidly 
spread ; a greater interest was mani- 
fested in religious exercises, though the 
outward show of morality was far great- 
er thai! its real progress. 

The greatest obstacle to the advance- 
ment of Christianity, was the relapse of 
Boki and his wife, carrying with them a 
large number of adherents, who soon 
formed a dangerous party in the state. 
The rigidness of the chiefs more inune- 
diately under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, was averse to the dispositions 
of these rulers; and the seductions of 
pleasure, and the unceasing importuni- 
ties of foreign advisers finally overcame 
their better resolutions. They aban- 
doned themselves to intemperance ; con- 
tracted debts, and squandered the re- 
sources which had been collected for 
extinguishing those of Liholiho. On a 
smaller scale, the general license of his 
reign was repeated, and the island of 
OaJ^u groaned under renewed exactions. 
Boki was induced to aim at the regency ; 
the party that had led him astray, as 
easily bound him to the interests of the 
papists, and for a while he was their 
steady friend, while they identified them- 
selves with him, a conspirator against 
the government. * The two consuls, 
English and American, were particularly 
attached to him.*' The chief hindrance 
which the government has received 
even to this day in the establishment of 
law and order has been from the hostile 
attitude and machinations of foreign of- 
ficials, who, forgetful of their duty, have 
been more bent upon engendering dis- 
content and embarrassing the rulers, 
both in their internal and external rela- 
tions, than in attending to their legiti- 
mate offices. The young king, likewise, 
fell into dissipation, and his example 
rendered this party the more dangerous. 
The life of Kaahumanu was endangered 
and a revolution meditated. An attempt 
was made to corrupt many of the chiefs; 
largesses of lands were distributed, and 



* Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, vol. 6, 
p. 94. 



numbers were drawn over to Boki, uii*il 
he found himself at the head of a for- 
midable conspiracy. Arms were pre* 
pared and both sides expected some 
decisive movement. Boki encamped at 
Waikiki, Oahu, menacing the town of 
Honolulu. Kekuanaoa, his fellow-voy- 
ager to England, went alone to his 
camp, and by his persuasions finally 
induced him to give over any overt de- 
signs, and be reconciled with govern- 
ment. He resumed his offices, though 
still disafiected. Under his easy ad- 
ministration, the grosser practices of 
the inhabitants were in some degree re- 
vived, although no positive difficulties 
were experienced. Kaahumanu and the 
king, made the tour of Oahu, and after- 
wards sailed for Maui, wherp Hoapili 
and Nahienaena joined them in a pro- 
gress around all the windward islands^ 
by which the kingdom became quieted. 

This year, 18^, the king began to 
take an active part in the afiairs of gov- 
ernment. He was now nearly sixteen 
years of age, and had improved much 
under the instruction of his teachers. 
On the 3d of July, a thatched meeting- 
house, one hundred and sixty-nine feet 
in length by sixty-one in breadth, built 
by order of government, at Honolulu, 
was solemnly dedicated. Most of the 
high chiefs were present; the king ap- 
peared, dressed in his rich Windsor 
uniform; and his sister, superbly attir- 
ed, sat beside him, on a sofa in front of 
the pulpit. Four thousand natives were 
assembled ; before the religious exer- 
cises commenced, the king arose and 
addressed the congregation, saying that 
' he had built this house, and he now 
publicly gave it to God,' and declared 
his wish that * his subjects would serve 
His laws and learn His word. ' After the 
services were closed, the princess made 
a similar address, and the king con- 
cluded by publicly engaging in prayer. 

Complaint has been made against the 
Hawaiian rulers, that they too, liter- 
ally based their government upon the 
strictest moral principles of the Scrip- 
tures. It was fit that powerful remedies 
should be used for violent diseases. Be- 
sides they knew no other course. The 
crimes so prevalent, were seen to violate 
the letter of the divine injunctions; con- 
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sequently the simple rules deduced from 
them were applied with a vigor and rigid- 
ness, which formed a powerful contrast 
to the saturnalia of former years. As 
usual, the faults of execution were attri- 
buted to the missionaries, and they were 
charged with endeavoring to crush the 
free spirit of the nation, and substituting 
long prayers, fasting and preaching, for 
imiocent recreations and commercial 
pursuits. It is perhaps true, that some 
of the Protestant preaching has had an 
effect to deaden industry by an unwise 
prohibition of the ornaments of dress 
and person, which could be procured 
only by money, and money only by labor. 
Savages require a strong stimulus to 
work, and habits of industry are better 
commenced this way than not at all. It 
would have been found that one want 
would beget another, so that not only 
the desires but tastes of civilized life 
would have been hastened. 

The inconsistency of expeoting from 
untutored rulers, who were feeling their 
way toward civilization, the perfection 
of legislation which centuries of experi- 
ence had accumulated in more favored 
countries, never influenced a liberality 
of sentiment with their defamers. Those 
who had lived so long away from moral 
restraint, were restless under its spread. 
That savages, on whose sensuality they 
had gloated, and from whose resources 
wealth had been created, should dare to 
bring them within the pale of law, was 
an insult beyond endurance. As the 
folds of a better public opinion gathered 
around them, the more bitter but useless 
were their struggles. 

On the 7th of October, the king issued 
a proclamation in his own name, and 
that of the regent and the high chiefs, 
in which he declared that the laws of his 
kingdom, forbade murder, thefl, licen- 
tiousness, retailing ardent spirits, sab- 
bath-breaking and gambling, and that 
these laws would be equally enforced on 
subject and foreigner. This was the 
more necessary, as cases of collision 
not unfrequently occurred, which if not 
brought within the reach of government, 
would eventually lead to retaliation and 
revenge.* 



*.Mr. Charlton occasionally undertook violently 
to interfere with the duties of the police. About 



Previous to this enactment, it had been 
promulgated, that * Christian marriage 
was proper for man and woman,' and to 
put an end to the polygamy and polyandry 
of the natives, as well as to draw a veil 
over the dissoluteness of foreigners, pen- 
alties were enforced for the violation of 
the statute. All who continued to live 
with one partner, after a certain date, 
were to be considered legally man and 
wife. An act like this had become ne- 
cessary, to check the most prominent sin 
of the nation, and to enforce the sanctity 
of that relation upon which, above all 
others, the well-being of society depends. 

Strange as it may appear at this day, 
although the most vicious could but ac- 
quiesce in its propriety, opposition was 
aroused to even this salutary law. Mr. 
Charlton, with pompous words, strove to 
bully the chiefs; he declared it neces- 
sary for all laws passed by them, to re- 
ceive the sanction of the king of £ngland: 
five hundred men were said to be under 
his control, and it was boasted that he 
had sufficient force to oppose the regent, 
remove the governors, take possession 
of the forts, and imprison the royal fam- 
ily. His own creatures were to be ap- 
pointed to office. But his threats were 
unheeded. Unawed by the menaces of 
opposition, they steadily pursued a policy 
which had become necessary for the pre- 
servation of order. Those who now 
stood at the head of the nation, had once 
been drunkards, and none were better 
qualified to judge of the evils arising 

this lime a cow, belonging to a foreigner, which had 
repeatedly broken into the plantations of the natives 
and injured their crops, was, after several ineffectual 
remonstrances by the sufferers, shot by one of them. 
The native farmers had frequently received much 
daniasfe froiri the carelessness of the owners of cat- 
tle in not properly providing pasturage for them, and 
had long torhorne retaliation; the killing of the cow 
was in strict accordance with an old law, which al- 
lowed any punishment to be inflicted upon tres- 
passers within enclosed property. The foreigners 
availed themselves of its privileges, and some of the 
cattle of the natives had oeen put to death for the 
same offence. Instead of entering any complaint 
before the chiefs, Charlton with another foreigner, 
proceeded on horseback to the residence of the native 
who had committed the deed, pulled him from his 
house, put a rope around his neck, and, tying it to 
his saddle, set out at a brisk rale for the town. The 
poor fellow kept up as well as he could; but becom- 
ing exhausted, fell, and was dragged by his neck 
alon^f the road. His sufferings would soon have 
terminated by death, had not a native, who fortu- 
nately came up, ran and cut the rope. The authors 
of this cruelty rode quietly into town, while their 
victim was taKcn up more dead than alive. 
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from the use of ardent spirits. They 
were well acquainted with the strength 
of the acquired taste which prevailed 
among their people; and were convinced 
that restriction alone could prevent its 
increase. On no point had a greater 
effort of principle been shown. The 
policy then established, has been, with 
occasional relapses, steadily pursued to 
the present time. Boki let land at Oahu 
for sugar plantations, the produce of 
which was to be converted into rum. 
Kaahumanu at once rescinded the lease; 
and from that period it has been the con- 
dition on which all lands are leased, that 
no ardent spirits are to be manufactured 
or sold on them. 

The arrival of the United States ship 
Vincennes, Captain Finch, soon after 
these Qittempts at establishing a polity, 
which should embrace all classes and 
misdemeanors, confirmed the resolution 
of the chiefs. The government of the 
United States had sent gifts to the king 
and principal chiefs, which were pre- 
sented in form; also a letter, congratu- 
lating them on the progress of civilization 
and religion in his dominions, and re- 
commending earnest altention to * the 
religion of the Christian's Bible.' It 
also added, ' the President also anxious- 
ly hopes that peace and kindness and 
justice will prevail, between your people 
and those citizens of the United States 
who visit your islands, and that the re- 
gulations of your government will be 
such as to enforce them upon all. Our 
•citizens who violate your laws, or inter- 
ifere with your regulations, violate at the 
:same time their duty to their own gov- 
ernment and country, and merit censure 
and punishment.' Here was a positive 
condemnation of the conduct of the crew 
of the Dolphin, and ample sanction to 
the new legislation. The rage of those 
whose assertions were so speedily and 
unexpectedly disproved, was extreme, 
and vented in a protest of singular na- 
ture to the American government. The 
advice bestowed by Captain Finch, was 
of the most judicious character, and his 
whole intercourse of eminent utility to 
the best interests of the nation and his 
countrymen. Through his negotiations, 
debts to Americans to the amount of fifly 
thousand dollars were acknowledged. 



with a pledge of speedy liquidation* 
The payment was to be made in sandal- 
wood, and the several islands were as- 
sessed their respective amounts. After 
the departure of the Vincennes, its col- 
lection was industriously enforced. 

In November, a vessel arrived at 
Honolulu, from which it was communi- 
cated to Boki, that some where in the 
South Pacific, an island abounding in 
sandal-wood had been fallen in with. 
Its situation was a secret, known only 
to few; one of the number proposed to 
the governor to fit out an expedition and 
take possession of it. The prospect of 
so speedily acquiring wealth, and the 
desire of wiping out his debts and re- 
trieving his credit, were too tempting to 
be resisted. The beautiful man-of-war 
brig Kamehameha, and a smaller one 
were selected. Each was well provided 
with arms and ammunition and stores 
for colonizing. Including soldiers, sail- 
ors and attendants, nearly five hundred 
people embarked, among whom were 
the flower of the youth of Oahu. Ten 
foreigners also were enlisted for the 
navigation of the vessels. The com- 
mand of the smaller vessel, the Becket, 
was given to Manui, a confidential agent 
of the governor's, and who had made 
the voyage to England with him. Al- 
though of but one hundred tons, one 
hundred and seventy-nine individuals 
were crowded on board, for a long voy- 
age, through the tropics. With Boki, 
the press was even greater. Hastily 
equipped and insufficiently manned, they 
sailed on the 2d of December, against 
the advice and remonstrances of many 
of the merchants, who endeavored to in- 
duce Boki to abandon the undertaking. 
The infatuation which pervaded the 
minds of the youths, was equal to the 
lust of gold which led thousands of Spa- 
nish hidalgos, in earlier days, from 
homes of comfort and happiness, to 
scenes of toil, famine and death. Wo- 
men wailed the departure of their iius- 
bands, sons and brothers, as if the grave 
had closed upon them. Previous to his 
departure, Boki thus addressed his peo- 
ple: 'Attend, my friends, hear what I 
have to say; you know my sin is great; 
it smells from Hawaii to Kauai ; it is 
enormous, and it is my own, and not 
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aaother's. I am about to take a voyage 
to extinguish the debt of the king and 
not fop unworthy purposes.' 

The expedition first touched at the 
island of Rotuma, one of the new He- 
brides. Here discontent from the hard- 
ships of the voyage, began to arise. 
Boki treated the inhabitants of that little 
isle with the rapacity of a conqueror; 
and finally compelled a number to work 
in cutting sandal-wood. Erromanga, 
the island to which they were bound, 
was distant but a few day's sail. Boki 
having completed his preparations, sail- 
ed ten days in advance • of the Becket. 
His fate has never been with certainty 
ascertained. But from the careless 
habits of the natives with their pipes, 
and the quantity of powder on deck, it 
is conjectured that the brig was blown 
up, though not a fragment, which could 
be identified, has ever been found. The 
Becket arrived at Erromanga, and not 
meeting her consort, her disastrous end 
could only be surmised. Manui remain- 
ed there five weeks, committing outrages 
on the natives, which led to frequent 
hostilities. The object of the expedition 
was entirely defeated. A distemper 
broke out which destroyed many ; among 
them Manui. The Becket then sailed 
for Oahu, and a scene of horror ensued, 
which baffles description. Crowded with 
the sick, the dying and the. dead, the 
vessel became a floating charnel-house. 
The sufferings of the living were aggra- 
vated by famine ; they lay under a burn- 
ing sun, enduring agonies of thirst, and 
were destitute of medicines or medical 
skill; feebler and fainter, day by day, 
arose the groans of the suffering passen- 
gers and the wails of the almost equally 
helpless crew. The slow progress of 
the bri^ was tracked by corpses. The 
conduct of the foreigners, who seem to 
have been wrapt in the selfishness of 
despair, was barbarous, and its remem- 
brance inflames the resentment of rela- 
tives to this day. The dying, as well as 
the dead, were reported to have been 
cast overboard. In addition to their 
original numbers, forty-seven natives of 
Rotuma were on board ; and out of the 
two hundred and twenty-six souls that 
composed the brig's company, but twenty 
returned, and of these, eight were for- 
19 



eigners. Twenty natives had been left 
at Rotuma, on their way, some of whom 
afterwards found their way back. On 
the 3d of August, 1830, the Becket ar- 
rived at Honolulu, and as the news of 
the disaster spread, the voice of weep- 
ing and wailing was heard by night and 
by day. The loss of so many active, 
intelligent men, was a severe blow to 
the nation. Kaahumanu was on Kauai 
when the expedition was fitted out ; had 
she been present, it is supposed she 
would have prevented its departure. 

Oahu had been left in. charge of Lili- 
ha, and Kaikioewa resumed the guar- 
dianship of the king. Previous to his 
departure, Boki seemed desirous of re- 
gaining the esteem of his fellow chiefs. 
He had issued an order, August 8th, at 
the command of Kaahumanu, forbidding 
the natives to attend the religious ser- 
vices of the papists. It was found that 
their proselytes refused to attend schools 
or receive the rudiments of instruction; 
and that through their influence, the 
party hostile to the chiefs was increas- 
ing. However, permission was granted 
for the continuance of their labors among 
foreigners, but they were enjoined not 
to allow natives to enter their chapel. 
Despite of this injunction, numbers re- 
ceived instruction ; force was then used 
to compel their absence, and at this 
time commenced what has been called 
*the persecution.' Religious intolerance 
cannot be justified ; but the question 
arises, how far the policy of the govern- 
ment partook of that character? When 
the manner of the introduction of the 
priests is considered, and the contumely 
they exhibited toward the government, 
persevering in remaining against the 
wishes of the rulers, who were disinclin- 
ed to employ force, its leniency was re- 
markable : especially when the imperious 
Kaahumanu held the reins of state. It 
is true that Boki favored them, but only 
when in rebellion against the legitimate 
authorities, and in connection with the 
enemies of the nation. Leaning on him, 
and duped by the party headed by the 
English consul, they and their converts, 
who were very few, unfortunately be- 
came identified with them. 

Political views, quite as much as re- 
ligious, occupied their attention; and it 
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was to Boki that they gave their sap- 
port, as the aspirant for the highest 
office in the kingdom. A complete re- 
volution was to attend his success. It 
was the desire of license that influenced 
the mass of his partisans; creeds, wheth- 
er papal or protestant, were of little 
consequence in their eyes, though they 
were glad to strengthen their cause by 
such 'Valuable auxiliaries as bigots or 
sincere converts to novel doctrines, in- 
variably make. The government un- 
wisely imposed fines and imprisonment 
upon the latter. Too powerless to have 
disturbed the peace of the state, it would 
have been a more merciful and wiser 
policy to have let them alone ; but it is 
not surprising that rulers just emerging 
from the grossest despotism, should em- 
ploy more of physical force than charity. 
Expostulation, entreaties and advice 
were first used ; and it was not until the 
chiefs were defied, that they were con- 
fined, and set to work in making stone 
walls, repairing roads and fabricating 
mats; labors to which they had been ac- 
customed from their infancy, but now 
aggravated by filthy lodgings, bad food, 
and the contempt and rudeness common 
to the lowest oiiders, particularly of na- 
tives, with whom malevolence to the 
unfortunate had always been an active 
principle. They were punished for idol- 
atry : and they who repeated the olBTence 
five times, either by worshipping at the 
chapel, or indulging in their old rites, 
were obliged to remove the filth of the 
fort with their hands. Instead of the 
inhumanity of these acts being attributed 
to the American missionaries, their mild- 
ness, in comparison with the bloody 
executions which would have awaited 
these ofienders but a few years before, 
is owing to the humanizing spirit of the 
Christianity they had introduced. Nine 
years of instruction had sufficed to pro- 
duce the change. What might not have 
been hoped for in as many to come. 
But individuals, too prejudiced and nar- 
rowrminded to acknowledge or ascer- 
tain the truth, charged those whose 
labors had been emphatically turned to- 
ward extinguishing the barbarism of the 
olden regime, with the sole responsi- 
bifity of these unwise acts. . The Amer- 
ican missionaries would have rejoiced to 



have seen Romamsn driven from Ike 
land through the intervention of en- 
lightened public sentiment; but not one 
proof can be shown that they ever ad- 
vocated cruelty. Individual instances 
there were of those whose minds, illi^ 
beralized by sectarianism, loofc^ cm 
with reprehensible apathy; but the spi- 
rit of the body was far dififerent. 

Romanists to the number of thirty^ 
men and women, were incorporated in 
the ranks of common malefactors, and 
from time to time for several years, 
made liable to similar punishments. But 
their sujBTerings have been greatly eai- 
aggerated. 

In ten years from the commencement 
of the mission, nine hundred schools, 
taught by native teachers, were estab^ 
lished, and forty-four thousand eigbl 
hundred and ninety-five learners brought 
under their influence. Rude and igpo^ 
rant as were the former, they proved 
useful to the latter, by aiding in fonnin|^ 
correct habits, and withdrawing then 
from scenes of doubtful good. 

In May, 1830, the king and Kaahn* 
manu visited the windward islands; the 
government of Oahu remaining in the 
hands of Liliha and her partisans. Dur- 
ing their absence the laws of 1829 were 
suffered to fall into disuse; immorality 
again abounded ; and gaming and drunk- 
enness were unpunished. Liliha ]Hre- 
pared to maintain her supremacy by as 
appeal to arms, as it had been rumored 
that she was to be removed. The synn 
pathies of a large body of foreigners 
were with her, and much excitement 
prevailed. The king publicly commit- 
ted the charge of afiairs to Kaahumanu^ 
who immediately appointed her brotl^r 
Kuakini, governor of Oahu. Naihe was 
left in charge of Hawaii. No chief was . 
more capable in an exigency of this na- 
ture than Kuakini ; to the stem spirit of 
his father, he joined the intelligence de- 
rived from superior advantages. He. 
spoke English well, and was comidered 
the shrewdest of the chieftains. Troops 
were landed secretly and at seven! 
points, at once, on Oahu ; the forts and 
military stores secured; the revolution- 
ary party completely overawed, and it» 
leaders supplanted in office. Kuakini 
entered upon the duties of his station 
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with a detormtiiirtkfi of ^tforcifig the 
vary letter of the law ; this was done 
with a rigor which gave cause o( ofience 
to many foreigners, but his sternness 
quelled every appearance of insubordi- 
nation. He was fully equal to the task 
(^subduing the impertinence of lawless 
whites, ai^ compelling them to keep 
within their proper spheres. At the 
same time his officers, with a rudeness 
whieh was inexcusable, entered private 
houses, and carried liquor from tables. 
/Horses were seized from their owners for 
violating the law respecting the Sabbath, 
but were eventually released. The vio- 
lence with which the statutes were now 
en^NTced, contrasted forcibly with the 
laxity of the previous rule. Armed 
bimds paraded the streets; grog-shops, 
gaming-houses and haunts of dissipation 
were suppressed; even quiet riding on 
Sundays was forbidden. But the strong 
arm of government was not capable of 
iofiising order and sobriety into a disso- 
kte population; though outward deco- 
rum prevailed, far preferable to the 
former lasiity, secret means of indul- 
gence were sought out ; all his mea- 
sures met at first a strong opposition, 
and many continued to be evaded. It 
was proposed to sell rum to foreigners 
only; Kuakini replied, * to horses, cat- 
tle and hogs you may sell rum ; but to 
real men you must not on these shores.' 
A national temperance society was form- 
ed, in the objects of which the chiefs 
cordially united. 

Entirely to suppress all opposition to 
government, Kuakini next determined to 
send away the Romish priests; on the 
2d of April, 1831, they were summoned 
to the fort, and ordered to leave the 
i^nds in three months. As they mani- 
fested no disposition to comply, this 
order was repeated twice afterward. 
The course of the priests is somewhat 
remarkable, and sufficiently obstinate 
and deceptive to have caused harsher 
measures in a more civilized nation."^ 



Meanwyie, they continued their labora, 
and among the disappointed adherents 
of Liliha, gained some new converts; 
the most noted of whom was an aged 
sister of Kalanikapule, the late king of 
Oahu, who perished at the battle of 
Nuuanu, but whose family, though de^ 
prived of all political influence, was, by 
the clemency of Kamehameha, allowed 
to retain pany of the advantages of their 
former rank. She died in iSt. 

The duplicity of the priests being now 
too manifest to be longer disregarded, 
if the government wished to retain even 
the shadow of power within their own 
kingdom, it was decided to send them 
away at the public expense. It is evi- 
dent throughout all the transactions of 
the priests and their partisans, that they 
wished to irritate the chiefs to measures, 
which, exaggerated and distorted by 
their representations, should wear the 
appearance of religious persecution, and 
by an apparent breach of the laws of 
nations, involve them with their respect- 
ive governments. Unfortunately, they 
succeeded but too well, and the unde- 
sired presence of these papists, with the 
equally unprovoked insults of their sup- 
porters, were at last crowned by the un- 
just interference of France. 

Lettei*s had been received from the 
prefect of the Roman Catholic missions 



* ' That we might appear to yield in some degree 
to the demands of the chiefs, and to avoid irritating 
(bem, we took care, when any vessel was about to 
depart, to request, in writing, of the captain, a gra- 
tmtoas passage. We did this in respect to several; 
&&das they knew our intentions, they answered us, 
«lso in writing, and absolutely refused to grant our 
tequest; for no captain was willing to engage in ex- 
ecuting the sentence pronounced against ns/ 



' A short time afterward a Prussian vessel arrived, 
the captain of which brought presents from the king 
of Prussia to the young king of tlie Sandwich Isl- 
ands. The arrival of this vessel furnished an occa- 
sion for a new attempt to compel us to leave the 
archipelago. The governor of Hawaii re-aj^ared. 
" Here," said he to me, " is a ship from near your 
own country. It will conduct you to your own 
land." "What you say is reasonable," I replied, 
" but who will pay my passage ? I came here with 
nothing but my body and the word of God; my heart 
has not been upon tne things of this world ; 1 have 
amassed no money." " Perhaps he will take you 
for nothing." " It is possible; but ask him your- 
self, and you shall see." Kuakini retired with this 
answer. The captain came to see us; I explained 
to him our situation; he obligingly offered to re- 
ceive us on board of his vessel, if we wished to de- 
part; but if not he told us to make an application to 
him in writing, and to dictate the answer which we 
wished him to make: which was done. The gov- 
ernor of Hawaii also went to see him, and urged nim 
to take charge qf us. The Prussian captain answered 
him that he would do it with pleasure, but that be- 
fore M. Patrick and I could come on board, he must 
be paid five thousand dollars, (more than twenty- 
five thousand francs.) The poor governor had a 
great desire to rid himself of us, but he was still 
more anxious to keep his money. He was there- 
fore obliged to abandon his project.*— Annals of the 
Propagatum of the Faith, vol. 10, p, 370. 
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in Cdifbrnia, inviting the priests to their 
aid, as their services were greatly need- 
ed. It was determined to land them in 
that country; accordingly a native brig, 
the Waverly, was fitted out for that 
service, at an expense of one thousand 
dollars. On the Tth of December, Kaa- 
humanu issued a proclamation, in which 
she stated the reasons for thus sending 
them off; that they had remained in 
defiance of their orders, and by them 
some of the people had been led into 
iteditious practices; that their plea for 
not leaving before had been, ' We have 
no vessel to go in:' 'therefore we put 
them on board our vessel, to earry them 
to a place where the service is like their 
own.' Certainly, for barbarians, a hu- 
mane consideration to be exercised to- 
ward such obstinate contemners of their 
laws. 

On the 24th they were embarked; 
and on the 28th of January, 1832, were 
landed at San Pedro, California, where 
they were welcomed into the mission of 
San Gabriel, without incurring further 
hardship them is incidental to all travel- 
•ers in those parts. The mechanics of 
the mission were suffered to remain. 

Kaahumanu"^ died the 5th of June fol- 
lowing,- in the 58th year of her age. 
She was a firm and conscientious Chris- 
tian to the last; beloved by those who 
intimately knew her, and universally 
respected for her abilities. Her remains 
were deposited in the royal tomb at 
Honolulu, beside those of Liholiho and 
Kamamalu. 

After the death of Naihe, which occur- 
red in December, 1831, Kuakini return- 
ed to his proper government of Hawaii, 

* The faith she entertained of a happy immor- 
tality, was simple and yet eliective. On the night 
of the 4th, when her end was expected, :?he remark- 
ed—referring to the custom of her nation, which 
requires new houses to he erected in whatever part 
of her territories the royal family were to visit — 

* The way that I am going the house is prepared — 
send the thoughts thither rej'oicin-g.' Her attach- 
ment to the members of the mission was of the most 
devoted nature, mingled with gratitude for the 
change ihey had been instrumental in effecting. 
When the life of one of their number was threatened 
at Ltihaina, and fears were entertained that violence 
would be attempted by certain foreigners, she sent 
for him to come to Honolulu. Upon landing, taking 
him by the hand, she led him through the fort, and 
showed him her magazines of arms, and her soldiers : 

* These,' said she, ' dre all mine, and both they and 
I shall pehsh before harm reaches you«' 



where his efibrts f^E^r the foreihle suppiee- 
sion of^vice were as vigorous as at C^iImi, 
in which Kapiolani, with more gentle- 
ness and judgment, joined. 

In August, 1832, the United States 
frigate Potomac, Commodore Downes, 
arrived at Honolulu . That distinguished 
commander exerted himself to eiSighteo 
the minds of the chiefs, while he treated 
them with the courtesy due to their ^- 
tion. To those unacquainted wkh the 
peculiar condition of Hawaiian societj, 
it may seem puerile to mention the fre- 
quent visits of men-of-war. But th^ 
should consider that the deportment of 
their commanders had an important in- 
fluence either to sustain the chiefia in 
their attempts at exercising their just 
jurisdiction, and the missionaries in their 
labors, or to encourage the contemners 
of the one and the opposers of the other. 

In the early part of 1833, Kauikeonli 
assumed the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, Kinau holding the same relative 
situation to him, under the title of Kaa- 
humanu II., that her step-mother did to 
Liholiho. The character and capabiH- 
ties of Kinau were very similar to those 
of her predecessor; before her conver- 
sion she was haughty, cruel and disso- 
lute; afterward, firm, conscientious imd 
temperate. The king had acquired a 
great fondness for nautical affairs, and 
as most of their fine vessels had been 
wrecked, desired to purchase a brig at 
an expense of twelve thousand dollars. 
This Kinau and the other chiefis opposed, 
upon the ground of the impolicy of incur- 
ring further debts, while their old were 
undischarged. The king reluctantly 
yielded ; he had been an. apt scholar, 
and had given, thus far, proofs of an 
amiable disposition, and a desire to rule 
with sobriety. But power and youthful 
passions are strong temptations ; of them- 
selves they might have been sufficient to 
have led him into a course of dissipation, 
in which the aftairs of government woald 
have been relaxed. But the endeavors 
of certain foreigners were unwearied to 
wean him from all religious obligations, 
and to render him an easy tool in their 
hands. The power of Boki's faction was 
too far gone to allow of hope in that 
quarter ; but by pandering to the low 
tastes of a semi-savage monarch, he 
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■d^ be won. Accordingly he was plied 
wiSi tempting wines and liquors, until 
bis better resolutions were overpowered, 
and he acquired a thirst as strong as 
that of his predecessor; though his in- 
dulgence was by no means equal. Se- 
duced by such characters, he avoided 
his counselors, and sought the society 
of young, unprincipled men. It was 
urged upon him to take off all taboos; 
the real desires of the natives and the 
hopelessness of the labors of the mis- 
sionaries would then be apparent. The 
generally moral condition, was declared 
to be entirely owing to the absolutism of 
the chiefs; and if they turned, the nation 
would follow. That this was partly 
true, no missionary could deny. They 
numbered but few real cohverts, though 
they justly claimed the amelioration of 
manners, the desire of instruction, and 
much of the gradual change for the bet- 
ter, to be the result of their labors. 
Still following the example of the rulers, 
it had become fashionable to be of their 
belief; all important offices were in their 
hands ; and interest more than intelli- 
gence conspired to produce an outward 
conformity to morality. While numbers, 
to the best of their abilities, were Chris- 
tians, thousands joined their ranks from 
unworthy motives ; perhaps in no in- 
stances have the united cunning and 
mendacity of the Hawaiian character 
been more strikingly displayed than in 
their stratagems to deceive their religi- 
ous teachers. By fraud, by even giving 
up much loved sins, and by ready know- 
ledge of the scriptures, many managed 
to become church members, because by 
it their importance was increased, and 
their chances of political preferment bet- 
ter. This is too Christian a practice for 
civilized men to wonder at. Deceived 
by appearances, the friends of the mis- 
sion exaggerated their success. Now 
was thought the opportunity of putting it 
to the test. 

The principles of the king had become 
loosened, and he longed to indulge in 
the forbidden pleasures of his race. The 
moment was opportune ; he was per- 
suaded, and finally gave the signal. — 
Hoapili hastened to Honolulu to endea- 
vor to arrest the torrent, and persuade 
the king to retire with him to Lahaina. 



Bnt he had gone too far to retract. He 
immediately issued a proclamation, cen- 
tring in himself all legal authority, the 
power of life and death, and taking off 
all penalties of the laws, excepting those 
for murder, theft and adultery ; the lat- 
ter at any time was almost a dead letter. 
Foreigners were to be .protected in their 
persons and property. The consequen- 
ces of the sweeping away of moral re- 
straint and municipal regulations in a 
well-ordered community, can be imagin- 
ed ; how far worse the consequences 
among a dissolute population, ripe for 
crime, lust, debauchery and revenge. 
The scene that followed beggars descrip- 
tion. Some remained faithful to their 
instructions, and had the amount of mis- 
sionary good been confined to those few, 
their labors would have been amply re- 
paid. The worst scenes were enacted 
at Honolulu, but a general civil and 
moral anarchy prevailed throughout the 
group. Schools were deserted, teachers 
relapsed, congregations were thinned, 
excesses abounded, and in some places, 
especially in the district of Hilo, Ha- 
waii, idolatrous worship was again per- 
formed. Several churches were burned 
and some lives lost. Groggeries were 
opened, and distilleries set in motion. 
The wild orgies of heathenism rioted 
over the land ; rtien left their wives, 
wives their husbands; parents, brothers, 
sisters and relatives, united like beasts, 
in common prostitution; they gambled, 
they fought, for old grudges were then 
scored off; they drank and they reveled. 
Kinau, surrounded by a faithful few, 
dared not venture without the walls of 
the fort: her person would have been as 
common as the lowest female. Kaikio- 
ewa, and some of the old warriors, 
wished, by force of arms, to compel the 
king to put a stop to such a course ; but 
more peaceful counsels prevailed, and 
it was thought best to let the passions of 
the mass exhaust themselves. The king 
retired to the west part of Honolulu, and 
there, countenanced by Charlton, who 
boasted that the American missionaries 
would be sent off on the arrival of the 
next English armed vessel, and attended 
by bottle companions, indulged in con- 
tinuous debauchery. Several times was 
he visited by Mr. Bingham, who endea- 
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v^red to reclaim him, by kindly but forci* 
ble monitioiis. He was treated with re- 
spect, and his remonstrances had an effect 
the king was unwilling to acknowledge. 
The princess, though almost equaUy 
giddy and volatile, became alarmed 
and was incessant in aifectionate en- 
deavors to reclaim her brother. Urged 
by pernicious counsels, he had deter- 
mined to remove Kinau from the regency 
and substitute Liliha. The partisans of 
the latter assembled round him, and 
were clamorous for the event. It was 
to have been done publicly ; the chiefs 
were j^resent; the revocation was on his 
lips, when he unexpectedly tuimed to 
lunau and solemnly confirmed her in 
office. The effect was electric; all per- 
ceived the days of misrule were num- 
be^. When expostulated with for not 
oanr^ng out his intention, he gave the 
significant reply, ^ very strong is the 
kingdom of Grod.' 

In their relation of this reaction, the 
RoMan Catholics, though they appear to 
rejoice in ks effects so far as it was in- 
jurious to Protestantism, yet are obliged 
to ooB^MS, thai even among their con- 
veite, thel * piety of 8<une appeared to 
grow cold.' 

For awhile the king wavered between 
two courses; sometimes diss<4ute, at 
olhws respedfiil and attending divine 
wwf^p. Mttktedes, wearied by their 
ex ces s es , or disgusted with scenes which 
had kmg been given over, returned to 
^.Jkeil' tea^Mfs, and conlessed they had 
hadea oMgh ; they were tetisfied thiat law 
mud <Nrd«r were better; the experiment 
«f mveetfained license had been tried, 
mmA de mo ns tt ated as vicious. The con- 
trast het wi ieu such times, when neither 
lile nor property were safe; when son- 
suality became palsied with excess ; 
when revenge rioted unchecked, and 
gambling beg«l ineabable desires^; and 
Ike pem^fiil systems of education, conn 
meffcial ^mmukBy aad muled hooaebolds, 
was made so apparent to the advantage 
of Ike kller, tlml it wonhl have been 
1 dittrnit la have again ren ew ed Ike 
It waa the final efiorl of Ike 
ta bring akeat a revoln- 
and it rannol be daiAled tkal seme 



tkafiMl 



nkinairigktfirom 
Ika^r knd coniwed i^* 



Its dibcts were long felt, espeeiaiy hf 
individuals; families were forever sepa- 
rated; healths ruined; Umbs brmsed or 
broken ; and much property squandered 
or destroyed. No foreigner suifersd, 
except in the interruption of bnaiDess and 
anxiety for the results. 

In 1834, the reaction of the previoas 
year began to be eonspicnous. The 
king gave sanction to the laws, and the 
traffic in ardent spirits was mostly sup- 
pressed, except at Oahu. Efficient aid 
to the cause of temperance was afforded 
by shipmasters, who had long expe- 
rienced evils firom the use of ardent 
spirits among their crews, and were 
anxious to see its sale akogether dis- 
continued. At Honolulu it was findijr 
put under cdHain restricticms, which, 
while they prevented mudi (^ the fiNrmer 
dkN>rder, gave the king an annaal reve- 
nue from the licenses issued for Ike priv- 
ilege of retailing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1836— Political posttioo of the Chiefe and Hissioa 
—Mr. Richafda' a^eaqr to the United States- 
£m|>loymeDt of foretgDers— Farther history of Uk 
Jesuits— Arrival of the French sloop-of-warBooite 
— H. B. M. S. Acteon— Lord Edward Rassdk- 
Diptomatk iBtcicoaree — Treaties — Relara of 
priests from California, 1337— Ordered on boaid 
the Clementine — Abandoned to gorernmettt— 
Bomiag of the la^ hy EaiElish cossal— Aiasi 
iateriereBce of Capian» Bekher, of the Sa^lMV, 
and Du Petit Tboaars, of the Veoos frigmte— 
Account of official ktercoorse — Treaty negooaled 
— Arrival of l»ngwi> fri|;ate — A —iha r anival sf 
raiests— 2>ent away— Edict against Komanisoi— 
Further persecmtion — Religions toleration pro- 
claimed by the kmg, 17th Jane, 1839— Pioceediaf 
of feniga resideais at HnaiJahi A<<»iTtare df 
religious and political movements of the Frencli 
in the Pacific— Policy — Arrival of L^Artemise 
frigate, Laptaee rnmmaadir-BiockaJe of tht 
port of Honolnln— Maaifestn— Ifcpmandu -Agresd 
I o— History of commercial treaty — Interview with 
king— Arrival of Freitch bishop — Fresh difical- 
ties lariled, Id42— Visit and liw— rts of the cm- 
vette L'EinbiLscade, Captain Mallet, September. 

A NKw era was now ifaiwnmg. Tht 
missaoiiaries had carried forward tke 
nalioD to a certain pomt, wkca it I 
n cc e—a ry for new inftoeneea to < 
tkat tkeur work of ciTiMasiDg ; 
evangelinBg Bnght be cenpleted. Tht 

its taalu Sixteea jesra kai 

MKe tke idefe were oi er thro wa. 

Ib llMt tine, CkmliaMt J ktti Made rapid 
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progreis, until the entire nation owned 
its sway. Pulpits, schools and ipaissioa 
stations were scattered over the land. 
Idolatry, infanticide, licentiousness, in- 
toxication, murder, the wori^ features of 
heathenism, which, hy its standard, half 
partook of the character of virtues, had 
been successively vanquished. The 
strenuous opposition to the progress of 
^ Gospel was gradually changing its 
character, and settling into a political 
ftoimosity to the chie€. Laws, people 
and government partook of the puritani- 
cal caste of their religious teachers. 
Without exaggeration, the nation may 
DOW be said to have been Christianized; 
that is, their faith was fixed in Jehovah, 
and the principles of) the revealed Gros- 
pel were their professed guide. To 
advance further, the religious reforma- 
tion must operate on individuals, by re- 
generating their lives and implanting 
pure motives of action. Vice must now 
be attacked in detail rather than in the 
mass. The public sentiment, however 
unsound at heart, had adopted the stand- 
ard of the cross. The impression made 
upon the world by this religious conquest 
was great Christendom resounded with 
the triumph. It recalled the days of the 
primitive bishops, when Papal Rome in 
the infancy of her power sent forth her 
heralds throughout heathen Europe, and 
nations were born to her sway as in a 
day. This was the work of Protestant- 
ism in the nineteenth century, and its 
example has been the most active stimu- 
lant to modem missions. But while it 
had done so much for Hawaiians, it had 
lefl undone much equally as essential 
for their preservation as a nation. It 
had carried them to a certain height and 
bade them spread their wings and soar 
aloft. It was too soon. Christianity it 
is true had spread its healing balm over 
Umbs lacerated with sin, and as with the 
touch of its author, the sick had risen 
and walked. But new evils had sprung 
up— new relations were now to be pro- 
vided for — and new foes to be fought. 
Much as the Hawaiians had acquired in 
the art of self-government they were ig- 
norant of political government consider- 
ed in its foreign relations. Exposed as 
they were to the machinations of malcon- 
tent foreigners exciting treason among 



subjects — beooBiing more kmmm yearly 
to the civilized worid and incurring the 
responsibilities incident to national ex- 
istence, — uming at carrying out to an 
advanced civilization the experiment 
which Christianity had commenced, and 
desirous of appearing among the family 
of nations, it became requunte that they 
should lay the foundations of th^ new 
polity on sure and enlightened grounds. 
Ignorant themselves, they were obliged 
to look to others for knowledge. Versed 
in theology, with sacred history on their 
tongues' ends', they were as yet imac* 
quainted with the practical science of 
international government and the axioms 
of political economy. Who should in- 
struct them ? The missionaries were de- 
barred by their patrons in the United 
States from incurring the charge of mov- 
ing in political matters— from following 
the example of the Jesuits and creating 
at once a church and state. This was a 
good rule so far as the clergymen were 
concerned, for excellence in religtous 
polemics or single-hearteifaiess in faith, 
by no means argued skill in the manage- 
ment of a state, or a practical knowledge 
of men. But having been instrnmental 
in bringing the natipn to a position 
where a new order of talents was as 
necessary for it to advance in its career 
as that of the past had been to save it 
from destruction by its own weight of 
vices, it was due it to provide the ne- 
cessary pilots for the new sea on which 
it had been launched. Roman Catho* 
licism never hesitates, when opportunity 
ofiers, to merge the church and state 
into one power; but she provides agents 
skilled for the work. Not so modem 
Protestantism. Its policy has been to 
convert; to make spiritual conquests, 
and leave the state to its own resources. 
This is right where talent and knowledge 
exist. But where the entire overthrow- 
ing of the past is necessary for the welfare 
of the future, it is indispensable that in- 
struction and influence should be felt 
throughout, if the work is to be com-- 
pleted. In 1836, the chiefs were as 
much children in the science of govern- 
ment, as understood among civilized 
states, as in 18^, they were blind to 
the morality of the sermon on the mount. 
Troubles were thickening around them. 
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They turned instinctively to the nnssion- 
aries for advice. This was rather im- 
plied than given; no one could be found 
in the face of the principles professed 
sufficiently bold or confident in his own 
ability, to meet the emergency and pro- 
claim himself at once the steward of 
souk and the adviser of the state. Had 
such an one appeared, if his talents and 
experience had been equal to the case, 
however great the outcry which would 
have followed from those interested in 
continuing the chiefs in darkness and 
from those who saw evils in such a 
junction, it cannot now be doubted but 
that great and serious evils would have 
been saved the nation. But an Ximenes 
or a Cromwell did not exist on Hawaii. 
Providence destined the nation to run 
its career through feebler agencies. 

The chiefs, fully sensible of their poli- 
tical wants, sent by Mr. Richards, in 
1836, to the United States to procure a 
suitable person to fill the situation of 
legal adviser and teacher in the new 
policy circumstances were forcing upon 
them. In this they were backed by the 
opinion of the mission, who desirous of 
preserving themselves from the respon- 
sibility, would gladly have seen it in able 
and disinterested hands. The wants of 
the chiefs were fully appreciated by the 
American Board, but nothing was effect- 
ed. Individuals of talent, by the time 
they have acquired the experience suit- 
able for such a post, which in its real ef- 
fect, would have been equivalent to the 
supreme direction of public affairs, gen- 
erally have fixed themselves in perma- 
nent relations at hotne. With all the 
modem fervor in the cause of missions, 
and the very many excellent discourses 
yearly uttered from pulpits, we rarely 
see entire disinterestedness manifested 
in the middle-aged — ^those who have 
known the world and tasted its goods, 
however prepared they may be by these 
very qualifications for the posts they so 
industriously urge upon others. The 
path of novelty, sacrifice, enterprise and 
benevolence, is rarely filled by any ex- 
cept the young and enthusiastic. That 
the chiefs relying on the philanthropy of 
any experienced public man to have com- 
plied with their request should have fail- 
ed, is what might reasonably have been 



airticipated. A young roan, amlntkni* 
of the influence if not of the actual pow- 
er of a Peter the Great or an Alfred, o& 
a petty scale, might readily have been 
found, but the chiefs were suspicious of 
youth. Desiring age and experience, 
they should have offered a salary equiv- 
alent to some of the highest posts in the 
[Jnited States. On such a contingency 
few objections would have been fbuad 
unanswerable. The path of duty would 
have been opened to many blind to aU 
other considerations. This is human 
nature as we see if in the pulpk and on 
the bench. In every position it requires 
its motive power. 

It is said that the Honorable Theodore 
Freylinghuysen was invited to become 
the adviser of the chiefs, but declined* 
At all events Mr. Richards was wholly 
unsuccessful. On his return, the posi- 
tion of the chiefs being none the less 
embarrassing, compelled them to apply 
to the mission for aid. Without any- 
definite action of their body, then com- 
menced that system which by the natural 
course of events has led to the direct 
employment of several of their number — 
having first been disconnected from their 
ranks — in the service of the government. 
Foreigners were required in public af^ 
fairs. The chiefs chose those on whonck 
they could most rely ; and whatever may- 
have been their errors of judgment, the 
result has shown that they were not mis— 
taken in relying upon (heir zeal and 
fidelity ; and it may well be doubted whe- 
ther, at that time, the kingdom furnished 
men more suitable from knowledge and 
experience with the people and foreign- 
ers, to administer to its wants. The 
history of the policy they adopted will be 
traced to the period of its present de- 
velopment. 

The mission and their seceders were 
united in their views to build up a nation 
of Hawaiians distinct from all foreign 
influence. The following resolutions, 
taken from the missionary minutes for 
1838, show the just views entertained at 
this date. 

' 1st. Resolved, That though the system of gov- 
eroment in the' Sandwich Islands has, since the 
commencement of the reign of Liholiho, been ^al- 
ly improved through the influence of Christianity 
and tne introduction of written and printed Jaws 
and the salutary agency of Christian chiefs, has 
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piDve4 a great ble«siiig to the peopla; stilly the sys- 
tem is so very imperfect for the management of the 
afikirs of a civilized and virtuous nalion, as to rea- 
der it oi great importauce, that correct views of the 
riffhta and duties of rulers and subjects, and of the 
principles of jurisprudence and pinitical economy, 
ghoaia be held up before the king and the members 
of the national council. 

2d. Resolved, That it is the duty of Missionaries 
to teach the doctrine that rulers should be just, rul- 
ing in the fear of Gkid, seeking the best good of their 
nation, demanding no more of subjects as such, than 
the various ends of .the government mav justly re- 
quire; and if church members among them violate 
the commands of God, they should be admonished 
writh the same faithfulness and tenderness as their 
dependants. 

3d. Resolved, That rulers in power are so by the 
providence of Grod, and in an important sense by 
the will or consent of the people, and ought not to 
resign or shrink from the cares and responsibilities 
of their offices; therefore teachers of religion ought 
carefully to guard the subiects against contempt for 
the authority of their rulers, or any evasion or re- 
sistance of government orders, unless they plainly 
set at defiance the commands of God. 

4th. Resolved, That the resources of the nation 
are at its own disposal for its defence, improvement 
and perfection, and subjects ought to be taught to 
feel that a portion of their time and services, their 
property or earnings, may rightfully be required by 
the sovereign or national council, for the support of 
government, in ail its branches and departments, 
and thai it is a Christian duty to render honor, obe- 
dience, fear, custom and tribute to whom they are 
due, as taught in the 1 3th of Romans, and that the 
sin of disloyalty which tends to confusion, anarchy 
and ruin, deserves reproof as really and as promptly 
as that of injustice on the part of rulers or any other 
violation of the commands of God. 

5th, Resolved, That while rulers should be al- 
lowed to do what they will with iheir own, or with 
what they have a right to demand, we ought to en- 
courage the security of the ri^ht of subjects also to 
do what they will with their own, provided they 
render to Caesar his due. 

6th. Resolved , That rulers ought to be prompted 
to direct their efforts to the promotion of general 
intelligence and xdrtue as a grand means of remov- 
ing the existing evils of the system, gradually de- 
iioing and limiting by equitable laws the rights and 
duties of all classes, that thus by improving rather 
than revolutionizing the government, its administra- 
tion may become more abundantly salutary, and the 
hereditary rulers receive no detriment but corres- 
ponding advantage. 

7th. Resolved, That to remove the improvidence 
and imbecility of the people, and promote the in- 
dustry, wealth and happiness of the nation, it is the 
duty of the mission to urge mainly the motives to 
loyalty, patriotism, social kindness and general be- 
nevolence; but while on the one hand he should not 
condemn their artificial wants, ancieni or modern, 
because they depend on fancy, or a taste not refined; 
he should on the other endeavor to encourage and 
multiply such as will enlist their energies, call forth 
ingenuity, enterprise and patient industry, and give 
scope for enlarged plans of profitable exertion, which, 
if well directed, would clothe the population in 
beautiful cottons, fine linen and silk, and their arable 
fields with rich and various productions suited to 
the climate; would adorn the land with numerous 
comfortable, substantial habitations, made pleasant 
by elegant furniture, cabinets and libraries ; with 
permanent and well endowed school-houses and 
seminaries; large, commodious and durable churches, 
and their seas and harbors with ships owned by 
20 



natives, si^cient to export to other conntries anntu 
ally the surplus products of their soil, which may 
at no very distant period amount to millions. 

8th. Resolved , That we deem it proper for nieBi^ 
bers of this mission, to devote a portion of their time 
to instructing the natives into the best method of 
cultivating their lands, and of raising flocks and 
herds, and of turning the various jprmlucts of the 
country to the best advantage, for the maintenance 
of their families, the support of government and of 
schools, and the institutions of the Gospel and ilft 
ministers, at home and abroad.' 

Notwithstanding the banishment of 
the Jesuits, and the entire suppression 
of their partisans, as a political party, a 
powerful influence was at work to re- 
call them. The mechanics lefl behind^ 
acted as catechists and served to keep 
alive the embers of the faith among the 
few native converts. Chariton, stiB ac- 
tive in the cause, corresponded with the 
exiles. In 1835, the pope sent them a 
brief, exhorting them to persevere in 
the attempt at Oahu. The party was 
strengthened by the arrival of a Mr. 
Robert Walsh, an Irish priest, educated 
at Paris. He landed at Honolulu, the 
30th of September, 1836. As soon as 
his clerical character was known, he 
was required to leave, but obtained per- 
mission to remain until the arrival of 
H. B. M. ship Acteon, Lord Edward 
Russell, commander, who was daily ex- 
pected. On the 7th of October, Mr, 
Walsh was officially informed that he 
would not be allowed to remain perma- 
nently. The day succeeding, the French 
sloop-of-war Bonite, Captain Vaillant, 
arrived ; and he was immediately waited 
upon to engage his influence in his fa- 
vor. Seconded by the assertions of th^ 
English consul, who claimed the priv- 
ilege of his being allowed to remain re- 
gardless of his profession, M. Vaillant 
procured permission for him, with the 
proviso that he should make no attempts 
to propagate his religion. This, Mr, 
Walsh confesses in his correspondence 
with his employers, he violated when- 
ever it could be safely done. The Ac- 
teon arrived on the 23d, and the Bonite 
sailed the ensuing day. Captain Rus- 
sell, prejudiced by the ex parte state- 
ments of the English consul, actively 
interfered in behalf of the Romish 
priests. Captain Jones, of the Peacock, 
in 1826, had first set the example of 
negotiating a treaty with the Hawaiian 
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goyernment, in which the rights of the 
subjects of both countries were generally 
de£uied. Defective as it was in some 
important points, it had been of eminent 
utility; though individual instances had 
occurred in which it had been held up to 
the native government as a bugbear, by 
which advantages or selfish interests, 
not contemplated in its spirit, might be 
secured. Violations of treaties, break- 
ing the laws of nations, visits of aveng- 
ing men-of-war, had been so often ut- 
tered, that they had lost their meaning; 
and it would not have been surprising 
if, in the constant efforts to entangle 
them, the native authorities should have 
given some occasion of complaint. The 
discussions which had arisen from time 
to time, on account of alledged griev- 
ances, particularly when Commodore 
Kennedy, of the United States East 
India squadron was present, in 1836, 
had gradually enlarged their ideas of a 
national polity, and given them a better 
understanding of the laws of nations, 
though their knowledge was of an extent 
calculated to render them more timid 
than bold, or pej-haps wavering in action 
though firm in policy. Those com- 
manders who have acted with justice 
and moderation, and by impartial de- 
cisions gained the good will of the high 
minded of the foreigners, as well as that 
of the natives, have invariably been fol- 
lowed by the sneers and abuse of those 
who had sought their aid to prosecute 
unjust claims, or had endeavored to in- 
fuse their partial views into their minds. 
In Captain Russell, that party found a 
man accessible to their views. It was 
thought a favorable opportunity to se- 
cure a treaty, in which the most favor- 
able terms should be inserted. The 
attempt was made ; a definite period for 
its signature was insisted upon ; and at 
the end of that time, if it were not re- 
ceived, the frigate was to coerce them 
by her guns. Whatever influence these 
threats may have had, the document 
which was finally signed, fully confirmed 
the government in all their legal rights, 
while it placed upon a firmer basis, 
usages of English subjects which had 
heretofore been only tacitly admitted. 
It is probable that neither Lord Russell 
nor the consul dared risk the displeasure 



of their government, by any act which, 
in its official bearing, should manifest 
gross injustice. The point on which the 
Hawaiian government would yield the 
least, was that on which the principle of 
their internal polity was based, — the 
unalienable tenure of the soil. Foreign 
wealth and property had greatly in- 
creased; much of it was in houses or 
farms, occupying lands which had been 
the gifts of friendship from various 
chiefs, or the reward of services. In all 
such cases they argued, that they were 
held on the same principle as those of 
their own subjects; and were incapable 
of transmission. The 'Indian gift' was 
but for the occupancy or lifetime of the 
possessor or the will of the donor. — 
Disputes had arisen in consequence, 
and innovations constantly occurred, by 
which some lands came to be held in 
perpetuity by foreigners, while all wish- 
ed to obtain a like concession. Houses 
had been demolished and removed upOD 
the departure of the occupants, and the 
lands reverted to the chiefs. A few 
leases had been obtained, but no repre- 
sentative value received ; foreigners 
were desirous of obtaining tracts suit- 
able for extended agricultural enter- 
prises. The importance of developing 
the resources of the soil was fully ac- 
knowledged by the chiefs, but the fear 
of losing their legal control, by yielding 
the right of cultivation, was a stronger 
motive. It was a subject which had 
been already a source of much vexation^ 
and at this time their ideas were not 
sufficiently enlightened to enable them 
to comprehend the distinction between 
deeding the right of soil, and retaining 
the sovereignty. Consequently, Lord 
Russell was only able to obtain the re- 
cognition of the privilege to sell or trans- 
fer, with the consent of the king; the 
important clause was also formally in- 
serted, that English subjects should be 
permitted to reside on the islands only 
so long as they conformed to the laws. 

Notwithstanding this provision, whicli 
was agreed to in full knowledge of the 
edict against Romanism, Walsh, sup- 
ported by the consul, although detected 
in violating his agreement, refused to 
leave. He was forbidden to open the 
chapel. Information had been sent the 
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priests at California, that the moment 
for them to return was opportune; that 
the king had pledged himself to Captain 
Vaillant to protect them, and that the 
treaty made by Lord Russell would ef- 
fectually cover the landing of Short. It 
appears they doubted of their success; 
for it was agreed that Short should land 
secretly, and after continuing for some 
time in concealment, claim the right of 
stopping under the provision of the trea- 
ty, which allowed English subjects freely 
to land and remain, but contained, in 
the same paragraph, the sentence, ' with 
the consent - of the king, ' which the 
English consul, in all cases studiously 
disguised. Bachelot was to attempt to 
land openly; if prevented, to hold inter- 
course with the natives from the vessels 
in the harbor, and if unable to effect 
this, to leave for the South Pacific. 

They arrived at Honolulu, on the 
17th of April, 1837, in the brigantine 
Clementine, wearing English colors, 
though the property of Jules Dudoit, a 
Frenchman. She had been chartered 
by an American for the voyage to Cali- 
fornia; upon their landing much excite- 
ment prevailed. Kekuanaoa, governor 
of Oahu, ordered the captain of the 
brig to receive them on board. He re- 
used, saying he had no control over 
the vessel; the owner was next applied 
to; he declined to* receive them, except 
by their own desire ; in case they were 
forced on board, he said that he should 
abandon his vessel and look to his gov- 
ernment for redress. He also stated, 
that as the brigantine was chartered, he 
exercised no control over her move- 
ments. An order was sent the priests 
on the 19th to prepare to depart.* The 
king was absent at Maui, where he and 
Kinau had recently gone to deposit the 
remains of his sister, who died Decem- 



* Honolulu, Oahu, April 19, 1837. 
This is what I have lo say to the Prenchmen : 

This is my opinion lo both of you, who were sent 
awav before from these islands, that you are forbid- 
den by our chiefs to come here, this is the reason I 
asked you, if you intended to live here, the answer 
you made was ' no, we intend to stop here for a few 
days until we can obtain a vessel to carry us from 
here.' I replied, ' when you get a vessel go quickly.' 
This is what I say to both of you, from this lime 
prepare yourselves lo depart in the same vessel in 
which you arrived; when the vessel is ready, both 
of you are to go without delay. 

M. KEKUANAOA. 



her 31, 1836, to the great grief of the 
nation. She was equally beloved by 
foreigners and subjects, to all of whom 
she had endearea herself by her sweet- 
ness of disposition. Leleiohoku, the son 
and heir of Kaiaimoku, was her hus- 
band. One child had resulted from 
their union, which, if it had lived, would 
have been heir to the throne. 

His majesty received a despatch from 
Kekuanaoa on the 26th, informing him 
of the recent events. The decision of 
the governor was confirmed, and on the 
29th, a proclamation issued, declaring 
the perpetual banishment of the priests.* 
They were required to return to the 
Clementine, and Kinau arrived at Hono- 
lulu to enforce the edict. The priests 
resolutely refused to go. The Clemen- 
tine had been made ready for another 
voyage. It was resolved to put the 
priests on board, and compel them to 
depart in her. Officers were deputed 
to see them off ; on the 20th of May, 
two days before the appointed time of 
sailing, they waited upon them with the 
orders of government. Bachelot inquir- 
ed if force would be used; they replied 
that they were to be compelled, if any 
resistance was experienced. The priests 
then drew up formal protests against the 
violence, before the English consul, 
who had been active in urging them to 
this opposition. Endeavoring to excite 
the passions of the constables appointed 
to conduct them on board, to some act 
which should appear like outrage and 
implicate their rulers, he told them the 
vessel was taboo, and that any one who 
approached her would be shot; addii^ 



* Proclamation. — Ye strangers all from foreign 
lands who are in my dominions, both residents and 
those recently arrived, I make known my word to 
you all, that you may understand my orders. 

[The men of France whom Kaahumanu banished, 
are under ihe same unaltered order up to this period. 
The rejection of these men is perpetual, confirmed 
by me at the present time. 1 will not assent to 
their remaining in my dominions. 

These are my orders to them, that they go back 
immediately on board the vessel on which they have 
come, that they slay on board her till that vessel on 
board which they came sails, that is to me clearly 
right, but their abiding here I do not wish. 

I have no desire that the service of the mission- 
aries who follow the Pope should be performed in 
my kingdom, not at all. 

Wherefore, all who shall be encouraging the Papal 
missionaries, I shall regard as enemies to me, to my 
counselors, to my chiefs, to my people, and to my 
kingdom. (Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 
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* coitie on, come on! you are cowards.** 
Several hours were consumed in prepa- 
ration, and at three o'clock, P. M., the 
pcdice informed the priests it was time 
to leave. They were conducted to the 
wharf. The priests, before stepping 
into the boat, induced the officer in 
^ charge to touch them, that the appear- 
ance of force might be made more ap^ 
parent. Arriving at the Clementine, 
they were ordered off by the mate in 
charge. M. Dudoit then hurried on 
board, and the boat arriving the second 
time, thinking that sufficient opposition 
had been shown, hauled down his flag, 
and permitted the embarkation of the 
priests. He ordered the crew ashore, 
and carried the flag to Charlton, who, 
as a finale to this preconcerted farce of 
ineflectual resistance to the tyranny of 
the chiefs, publicly burned it, for fear, 
as he stated, the natives should tear it to 
pieces, of which there was not the slight- 
est intimation. M. Dudoit then made a 
protest, stating that the Clementine had 
been forcibly seized by the Hawaiian 
government, claiming heavy damages. 
They had now secured the consumma- 
tion so devoutly wished for, and so cun- 
ningly devised. With right and justice 
on their side, the chiefs had impoliti- 
cally allowed themselves to be ensnar- 
ed; not that any act of which they had 
been guilty was a violation of the rights 
of others, for it was but a lawful en- 
forcement of the supremacy of their 
own; but knowing the duplicity of those 
they had to deal with and their own 
weakness, it would have been better to 
have submitted for a while to their 
machinations, and appealed for justice 
to the good sense of their respective 
governments. 

Tbree powers were now interested; 
the French, English and American; for 
the property on board belonged to a 
citizen of the United States, who was 
anxious to secure an award sufficient to 
make a good sale of it. A great flourish 
was made by the consuls of the ready 
action of their governments, and the 
prompt vengeance which would ensue. 
A weekly paper,t which had been estab- 
fished the year before, under their con- 



♦ Tracy's History, p. 263. 
t Sandwich Islands Gazette, 



trol, from that period became an organ 
of virulent abuse of the government, 
missionaries, and their patrons, and 
strongly supported the measures of the 
priests. By its misstatements numbers 
of benevolent individuals abroad were 
led to suppose that a furious persecution 
of the Romanists existed, and that the 
government set at defiance all interna- 
tional law. Hence their sympathies 
were unintentionally enlisted against a 
much wronged people. 

On the 7th of July, the English sur- 
veying sloop Sulphur, Captain Belcher, 
arrived. Influenced altogether by the 
English consul, the captain demanded 
the release of Mr. Short, and threaten- 
ed, in case of refusal, to land him by 
force. Kinau urged him to investigate 
the matter, but he declared that he was 
obliged * to follow the statements of the 
consul.* On the 10th, the French fri- 
gate Venus, commanded by Du Petit 
Thenars, anchored ofi* the port. He 
united with Belcher in a demand for the 
instant liberation of the priests. This 
not being obtained, a body of marines 
from the Sulphur, was sent to the Clem- 
entine; thence, under their escort, the 
priests proceeded to the shore, the com- 
manders of the men-of-war attending 
them to their former residence. The 
English flag was then re-hoisted on the 
Clementine, which, by the order of 
Captain Belcher, was despatched to 
Maui, for the king. 

His majesty arrived on the 20th, and 
on the next day an audience took place. 
The two commanders refused to admit 
the interpretations of Mr. Bingham, who 
had been selected by the king for that 
purpose. Mr. Andrews, of the mission, 
was then chosen, with their approbation, 
and Mr. Bingham retired to the back 
part of the room. One of the foreign 
officers present, crowded him back 
against the wall; upon stepping aside to 
avoid this, he received a violent blow 
from a movement of the elbow of the 
individual who so determinedly insulted 
him. One of the council separated 
them, and a file of armed men was or- 
dered in by the king. Another officer 
drew his sword partly from its scabbard 
and stepping up to Mr. Bingham, said, 
menacingly, *do you see that?' Ac- 
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cording to tiie teBtimonj of Mr. Short, 
Captain Belcher threatened ta hang 
.Bingham to the yard-arm of his vessel; 
though another authority relates that he 
merely said, that if any of his men were 
injured in doing their duty, he would he 
the first man he should seize. These 
instances serve to show the virulence 
with which his enemies had been enabled 
to inspire acquaintances of but few days 
standing. Mr. Bingham enjoyed the 
confidence of the chiefs, and was de- 
voted to the cause in which he had em- 
barked. He had the reputation of a 
much more active interference in poli- 
tical matters than he actually possessed. 
His opinions however given, undoubted- 
ly carried with them great weight among 
the native population. The want of a 
responsible, intelligent adviser, had never 
been more felt than at this juncture. 
From his long residence at Honolulu, 
Mr. Bingham had acquired a prominence 
in the affairs of the mission, which had 
drawn upon his head, in particular, the 
obloquy, calumnies and deepest hatred 
of the opposing party. Oi^ him was 
showered their wit, sarcasm, insinuations 
and falsities ; his private and public cha- 
racter assuled, and all that detraction 
could effect, done to ruin him. He 
withstood the storm with a firmness, 
nungled with forbearance, that gained 
him the respect of the unprejudiced, 
while his warm affections and sincerity 
strongly attached him to those who knew 
Inm intimately. But it must be acknowl- 
edged, he possessed a tenacity of opin- 
bn and a sectarian zeal, which at times 
separated him in some degree from his 
friends, and marred his usefulness. The 
language and conduct of the English 
consul was in accordance with his 
character, supported by the presence of 
commanders pliable to his will. He 
bullied and stormed, and finally shook 
his fist in Kinau's face. After a weary 
discussion of eight hours, it was con- 
ceded that the priests should remain 
until an opportunity for their leaving 
offered ; the respective commanders 
pledging themselves mutually for their 
countrymen, that they should conform 
to the laws while they remained."^ By 

* HomlulUf July 21, 1837. 
The undersigned, captain of the ship, commander 



these documents, it is evident that they 
assented to the demand of the govern- 
ment, that they had a right to keep from 
their border individuals of any nation 
dangerous to the state. In every in- 
stance where the chiefs were enabled to 
obtain a hearing, even under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, this right 
was conceded. 

On the 23d, the king consented to the 
following interpretation of the Russell 
treaty, which, although it justly modi- 
fied, did not alter its general tenor: ^ 

Honokduy /July 23, 1837. 
By Kameh ameha hi. King of the Sandwich Islandsc 

We conseni to the interpretation you desire, on 
the first article of the treaty made with Lord Ekiward 
Russell, in ' conformity with the laws of nations.' 

And, in the event or finding it necessary to exert 
the |)ower ' of refusal to admit a subject of Great 
Britain,' we will grant a fair trial, and give satisfac- 
tory reasons for oar act, of which due notice shall 
be given to the consul of his majesty the King of 
Great Britain. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA. 

Captain Du Petit Thouars negotiated 
the following articles in behalf of his 
government: 

HonolulUf Sandwich Tales f July 24, 1637. 

There shall be perpetual peace and amity between 
the French and the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Isles. 

The French shall %o and come freely in all the 
states which compose the government o\ the Sand- 
wich Isles. 

Tbey shall be received and protected there, and 
shall enjoy the same advantages which the subjects 
of the most favored nations eiijoy. 

SubJQCU of the King of the Sandwich Isles shall 
equally come into France, shall be received and pro- 
tected there as the most favored foreigners. 
(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

A. DU PETIT THOUARS, 
Capt., Commander of the French frigate La Venus. 

They are remarkable for their brevity, 
and may be called a compendium of pre- 
vious treaties. It is important fully to 
understand the nature of this, as it is 
asserted that it gave the unqualified right 
for Frenchmen to reside within the king- 
dom; ,it is evident that they were to re- 
ceive simply the same advantages as the 



of the French frigate La Venus, promises in the 
name of Mr. Bachelot, that he will seize the first 
favorable opportunity which offers, to ouit these isl- 
ands, to go either to Manila, Lima, Valparaiso, or 
any civilized part of the world; and in case such an 
one is not presented, on the arrival of the first 
French man-of-war which visits these islands, he 
shall be received on board. In the meantime, Mr. 
Bachelot shall not preach. 

A. DU PETIT THOUARS, Post Captain, 
Commanding French Frigate La Venus. 
Captain Belcher signed a similar one in behalf of 
Mr. Short. 
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most favored nation. England then stood 
in that light, and the right of expelling 
obnoxious persons, for * satisfactory rea- 
sons, ' had been fully conceded. Thouars 
had acknowledged, by his bond for the 
departure of Bachelot, that individuals 
of his profession were of the character 
described by the government, and their 
full authority to proscribe the teachings 
of Romanism. All other Frenchmen 
enjoyed the fullest protection and hospi- 
tality, yet for an alledged violation of 
their privileges, the vengeance of France 
was afterwards poured upon the devoted 
chiefs. M. Dudoit was appointed as 
French agent on the part of France, in 
which capacity he fulfilled the duties 
of consul, with the approbation of his 
government. On the 24th July, both 
vessels sailed without exchanging the 
usual national courtesies. 

The 24th of September following, H. 
B. M. frigate Imogene, Captain Bruce, 
arrived. Previous to leaving Valparaiso, 
some priests had applied to him for a 
passage to Oahu; this he refused, and 
advised them not to attempt to force 
themselves into the country. It was 
known that they were on their way, and 
M. Dudoit endeavored to induce Captain 
Bruce to interpose with the chiefs, to 
allow them to land, which he declined. 
Desirous of not further involving them- 
selves with France, the government 
sought his advice in regard to the inter- 
pretation of the treaty of Thouars. He 
frankly told them its true meaning, and 
of which not a doubt can exist. No 
nation has a right to force its creed, its 
laws, or its language upon another. To 
be done at all it must be by conquest. 
The government of the Hawaiian Islands 
had received,'' after a close scrutiny, the 
forms of a faith which it found well 
adapted to its circumstances. Wisely 
or not, it had been voluntarily chosen, 
and was now warmly cherished. At this 
epoch, when through its instrumentality, 
the nation was rapidly advancing to a 
respectable footing, and its aggregate 
wealth, morals and civilization increas- 
ing, it desired simply *to be let alone.' 
But France, deceived by the falsehoods 
of its internal foes, lent herself to a party 
which honest minds recoiled from in dis- 
gust; and her artillery was destined to 



effect, what combined Jesuitism, treach- 
ery and disloyalty had been unable to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Short sailed for Valparaiso Octo- 
ber 30th. Three days afterward the 
ship Europa arrived, with M. Maigret, 
pro-vicar of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Nilopolis, who was the head of the 
newly-formed see of Oceanica. The 
native authorities, having received infor- 
mation of the presence of Maigret, gave 
orders to the pilot not to bring the ship 
to anchor. Permission was finally grant- 
ed to bHng her into the harbor ; the 
owner being bound over by the sum of 
ten thousand dollars not to permit the 
landing of the priest.* Various subter- 
ftiges were employed to procure the 
desired object ; the old story was re- 
peated, that he was to remain only trans- 
itorily, and had come to secure passage 
to the Marquesas group. This plea was 
the more inconsistent, as it was well 
known that he had just left Tahiti, where 
intercourse with those islands was com- 
mon, while from Oahu it was of rare 
occurrence. M. Dudoit, who was active 
in his endeavors to secure his landing, 
would give no pecuniary security for his 
departure, or settle upon any definite 
period beyond which his stay should not 
be protracted. It was evident that it 
was only an attempt at the renewal of 
the scenes of the previous year, and the 
chiefs deteremined to nip the conspiracy 
in the bud. Captains Thouars and 
Vaillant had both assented to the justice 
of their exclusion ; consequently the 
threats of M. Dudoit, in regard to a 
violation of the prerogatives of his coun- 



* M. Maigret (Annals de le Propagation de la Foi, 
1840,) says, Governor Kekuanaoa was surprised or 
entrapped (surprit) into granting permission to enter 
the port. It is amusing to see with what boldness 
the author of the supplement lo the Sandwich Island 
Mirror, denies all attempts at evasion of their de- 
signs, and claims for his party throughout perfect 
ingenuousness ) while the priests themselves, lo their 
published accounts, unhesitatingly declare the vari- 
ous pretexts made use of for purposes of deception. 
It is unfortunate for their cause, that so mucn dis- 
crepancy should have appeared, bet ween these wit- 
nesses in their behalf. Any one desirous of veriiy- 
ing this remark, need but to refer to the pamphlet in 
question, and the Annals above mentioned. 

Maigret says, after Kekuanaoa had been * deceiv- 
ed ' by others in relation to his profession, he asked 
him personally, whether he was a priest; ' I answer- 
ed,' he writes, ' at once, and with a frankness which 
displeased sonje persons, but I could not betray my 
coDScience to please them.' 
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trymen, did not alter their intention. 
Finding it impossible to tamper longer 
with the government, Messrs. Bachelot 
and Maigret purchased a schooner, 
which they intended for the service of 
their stations in the South Pacific. The 
captain of the Europa received permis- 
sion to embark his passenger on board 
their vessel; two thousand dollars fiine 
and imprisonment were to be the penal- 
ties, should Maigret attempt to escape 
on shore. On the 23d of November, the 
priests sailed. Bachelot, who was in 
feeble health, died on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, and was buried at Ascension. 

Walsh was the only priest left; his 
outward conformation to the laws was, 
probably, the motive by which he was 
allowed to remain. 

The chiefs desirous of bringing their 
complaints directly before the cabinets 
of London and Washington, addressed 
petitions to the King of Great Britain 
and the President of the United States, 
relative t9 the factious course of their 
consuls. The former was without avail 
— ^the latter had the effect to cause the 
removal of Jones, and the appointment 
of Mr. P. A. Brinsmade, a friendly mer- 
chant residing at Honolulu. 

The Petition op Kamehameha III. and his 

Chiefs to the President op the United 

States op America : 

We the said chiefs of the Sandwich Islands salute 
you, desiring to confirm the good understanding in 
these islands with American citizenS) when they 
come into this kingdom, in the same manner as with 
citizens of every other country. And we esteem 
and honor your people, because we have heard that 
our people are cnerished there, dwelling under the 
laws and regulations of the country in peace. Like- 
wise we protect people of your country, who are 
dwelling orderly, with obedience to the' laws and 
regulations. Let us be regarded with favor, for we 
are a little nation, and ignorant also, like an infant 
amidst the continents, and we greatly desire to learn. 
Moreover, the teachers from your country are teach* 
ing us, and that the good understanding may be 
perpetual, we write to you with amity respecting a 
certain matter which we would not mention but be- 
cause of our necessity and straightened circumstan- 
ces, we think it proper to declare and make known 
to you as follows : 

The dwelling of a certain man, Mr. J. C. Jones, 
at this place, Honolulu, Oahu, as American Consul. 

VVe thought he was a good and just man when he 
was appointed to the office, but in the performance 
of its functions we have been disappointed, for he is 
a person who indulges an intriguing disposition and 
contempt of us, and we cannot depend upon his ad- 
vice. He opposes us, and prejuaices the minds of 
strangers and natives against us, by misrepresenta- 
tion. He treats our laws with contempt, and vio- 
lates some of them, and supports other persons in 
doing the same. 



And these things which have been stated to you. 
and you have now seen, we declare with truth and 
amity to you. We are sorry to state these things, 
but we cannot suppress them that they be unknown; 
therefore, we make them known respecting the said 
person. And if you can set aside this man, and 
place a good man in his stead, we shall be gratified. 

Signed, Kamehameha ill., Kaahumanu fl., Hoa- 
pili, Hoapiliwahine, Kekauluohi, Kekusmaoa, Paki. 

Honolulu, Nov., 1837. 

Kinau died April 4th, 1839, and was 
succeeded by her sister, Kekauluohi, 
acting for Victoria, infant daughter of 
Kinau, to whom her office and title, by 
custom, descended. 

Effectually to forbid the introduction 
of the faith from which so much trouble 
had ensued, a severe ordinance, cover- 
ing all grounds upon which it had been 
attempted, had been issued in Decem- 
ber, 1837. The will of the chiefs in 
this respect, was the more confirmed as 
the opposition increased. A number of 
their subjects were arrested and confined 
for their adherence to the doctrines of 
the priests. They manifested a dogged 
obstinacy to the authorities, and a con- 
tumely which brought upon them un- 
necessary severities. They considered 
themselves of a separate party, and 
rigidly incorporated their religion with 
their politics, hoping for the final over- 
throw of the government. They were 
few, ignorant and powerless; the meni- 
als of the governor frequently appre- 
hended them when they were detected in 
the exercise of their rites, and carried 
them before him. Whenever these cases 
were known to the American mission- 
aries, they were made the subject of 
earnest and successful remonstrance i 
by their intercession many were releas- 
ed, and the folly and wickedness of per- 
secution, for religious belief, so strongly 
represented to his majesty, that on the 
17th of June, 1839, he issued orders 
that no more punishments should be in- 
flicted; and that all who were then in 
confinement, should be released. This 
was done at Lahaina. Previous to its 
promulgation at Oahu, sixty natives were 
driven from Waialae to Honolulu. — 
Most of these were immediately released 
and returned to their homes. Some, 
however, were confined in the fort. On 
the 24th of June, two women were found 
there, ironed and suffering much from 
the painful posture in which they had 
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been placed. The governor was absent, 
but, so states the author of the supple- 
ment to the Sandwich Islands Mirror, 
the foreign ' gentlemen succeeded in 
liberating the prisoners.' No inquiries 
were made of the proper authorities, as 
to the nature of their offences, but they 
took upon themselves to set aside the 
municipal law; an illegal procedure, but 
too common in Honolulu among the op- 
posers of the chiefs. Inhumanity to 
the innocent or guilty, can never be jus- 
tified. But benevolence, which is al- 
together one-sided, cannot be called 
praiseworthy ; the principal of these 
meddlers had often been instrumental 
in confining seamen and natives, under 
circumstances of equal hardship, against 
whom they professed to have cause of 
complaint. Here there was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost, of proclaiming their 
charity, at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. Blind to the more judicious inter- 
position of the American missionaries, 
they boldly charged upon them the au- 
thorship of a species of prison discipline, 
on which they had looked calmly, and 
had actively used when for their own 
advantage, for twenty years. As un- 
blushingly they boasted of their unwar- 
rantable efforts in effecting the release 
of the women. One gentleman, who had 
been witness to their confinement, had, 
previous to this, hurried to the governor 
to intercede on their account. On his 
way he met Mr. Bingham, to whom he 
related the facts, and begged him to see 
for himself. Mr. Bingham having heard 
of the edict of the king, informed him 
that it was possible they were punished 
for some criminal act; religious tolera- 
tion having been proclaimed the week 
before. To satisfy himself, he waited 
upon the governor immediately, and in- 
formed him of the circumstances. The 
governor promptly ordered their release, 
* for their confinement was not by the 
order of the chiefs.' 

In the meanwhile, those who had been 
so active at the fort, proceeded, taking 
the women with them, to the house of 
the governor. On their way, they met 
him ; surprised at such a cortege, he 
remanded the prisoners to the fort, and 
to the dictatorial tone with which he was 
addressed, replied, * your business is to 



take care of your stores ; thwe is the 
road to them: mine is the government 
of the island and the fort ; and this is my 
path.' Upon receiving this well merited I 
rebuke, they dispersed. It was after- 
wards charged upon the governor that 
he was * disposed to be insolent T 

Whatever may be the secret of the 
influence the agents of Romanism pos- 
sess in the councils of France, it is 
certain that, of late years, the French 
Roman Catholic missions have received 
efficient support from their government; 
and in the Pacific, political aggrandize- 
ment and religious proselytism have been 
intimately connected. The priests ap- 
peared openly, under the patronage of 
their nation. Ships of war carried them 
from one post to another; the military 
paid deference to the spiritual; the po- 
litical consequence of their bishops was 
enforced by arms, and warlike salutes 
announced their rank. The seizure and 
occupation of the Marquesan and Ta- 
hitian groups have now become matters 
of history. That the Hawaiian did not 
fall into the same hands was owing sole- 
ly to its superior importance and the 
mutual jealousies of other powers. — 
Every effort was made by their agents 
to compass a similar result. 

The French frigate Artemise, C. La- 
place, commander, arrived off Honolu- 
lu, July 10th, 1839. M. Dudoit imme- 
diately boarded her. The purpose of 
this visit was speedily made known to 
the Hawaiian government, by the fol- 
lowing manifesto, addressed to the king, 
by Captain Laplace, in the name of his 
government: 

' His majesty the kin? nf the French, having com- 
manded me to come to Honolulu in order to pat an 
end, eiiher by force or persuasion, to the ill treat- 
ment, to which the French have been victims at the 
Sandwich Islands, I hasten, first, to employ this 
last means, as the most conformable to the political, 
noble and liberal system pursued by France affainst 
the powerless; hopine thereby that I shall maxe the 
principal chiefs of these islands understand how 
fetal tne conduct which they pursue toward her, will 
be to their interests, and, perhaps, cause disasters 
to them, and to their country, should they be obsti- 
nate in their perseverance. Misled by perfidious 
counselors; deceived by the excessive indulgence 
which the French government has extended toward 
ihem for several years, they are undoubtedly igno- 
rant how potent it is, and that in the world there is 
not a power which is capable of preventing it from 
punishing its enemies ; otherwise they would have 
endeavored to merit its favor, or not to incur its dis- 
pleasure, as they have done in ill treating the 
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French; they would have faithf\ilJy put into execu- 
tion the treaties, in place of violating them as soon 
as the fear disappeared, as well as the ships of war 
which had caused it, whereby bad intentions had 
been constrained. In fine, they will comprehend 
that to persecute the Catholic religion, to tarnish it 
with the name of idolatry, and to expel under this 
absnrd pretext, the FVench from this Archipelago, 
was to offer an insult to France and to its sovereign. 
It is, without doubt, the formal intention of 
Prance, that the king of the Sandwich Islands be 
powerful, independent of every foreign power, and 
that he consider her his ally; but she also demands 
that he conforms to the usages of civilized nations. 
Now, among the latter, there is not even one which 
does not permit in its territory the free toleration of 
all religions; and vet, at the Sandwich Islands, the 
French are not allowed, publicly, the exercise of 
theirs, while Protestants enjoy therein the most 
extensive privileges ; for these, all favors — for those, 
the most cruel persecution. Such a slate of affairs 
being contrary to the laws of nations, insulting to 
those of Catholics, can no longer continue, and I am 
sent to put an end to it. Consequently, I demand, 
in the name of my government, 

1st That the Catholic worship be declared free, 
throughout all the dominions subject to the king of 
the Sandwich Islands; that the members of this 
Teligious faith shall enjoy in them all the privileges 
Srranted to Protestants. 

2d. That a site for a Catholic church be given 
by the government at Honolulu, a port frequented 
hy the French, and that this church be ministered 
by priests of their nation. 

3d. That all Catholics imprisoned, on account 
t)f religion, since the last persecutions extended to 
the French missionaries, be immediately set at 
liberty. 

4lh. That the king of the Sandwich Islands de- 
posit in the hands of the captain of the Artemise, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars as a guarantee 
of his future conduct towards France, which sum 
the government will restore to him when it shall 
consider that the accompanying treaty will be faith- 
fully cornplied with. 

5th. That the treaty signed by the King of the 
^ndwich Islands, as well as the sum above men- 
xioned, be conveyed on board the frigate Artemise 
by one of the principal chiefs of the country; and 
also that the batteries of Honolulu do salute the 
French flag with twenty one guns, which will be 
returned by the frigate. 

These are the equitable conditions, at the price of 
which the Kin^ of the Sandwich Islands shall con- 
serve friendship with France. I am inducecjl to 
hope, that, understanding better how necessary it is 
for the prosperity of his people, and the preservation 
t)f his power, he will remain in peace with the whole 
world, and hasten to subscribe to them, and thus 
imitate the laudable example which the queen of 
Tahiti has given in permitting the free toleration of 
the Catholic religion in her donnnions; but, if con- 
trary to my expectations, it should be otherwise, 
and the King and principal chiefs of the Sandwich 
Islands, led on by bad counselors, refuse to sign the 
treaty which I present, war will immediately com- 
mence, and all the devastations, all the calamities 
which may be the unhappy but necessary results, 
will be imputed to themselves alone; and tney must 
also pay tne losses which the aggrieved foreigners, 
in these circumstances, shall have a right to reclaim. 
The lOthof July, (9th, according to date here) 1839. 
Captain of the French frigate Artemise, 

(Signed,) " C. LAPLACE. 

This document is a strange compound 
of error and falsehood. To declare that | 
21 



free toleration of all religions is permit- 
ted in the territories of all civilized na- 
tions, was untrue ; also that Frenchmen 
had heen persecuted under the plea of 
their religion. Mr. Short, an English 
subject, had been sent away with the 
consent of his government ; two French 
priests, the departure of one of whom 
had been guaranteed by the highest offi- 
cial authority of their nation that had 
visited Oahu, had also been sent off. 
The few remaining Frenchmen who lived 
at these islands, of whom there were not 
above four, and the three whale ships 
which bad for two years before alone 
represented their commerce, had been 
treated with all the respect and hospital- 
ity enjoyed by the most favored nation. 
The following letter was sent ashore at 
the same time: 

Monsieur Le Consul : 

Having been sent by my government to put an end 
to the ill treatment to which, under the false pre- 
texts of Catholicity, the French have been subject- 
ed, for several years, in this Archipelago, my inten- 
tion is to commence hostilities on the 13th of July, 
(which is the 12th of your date]) at 12, M., against 
the King of the Sandwich Islanas, should he refuse 
to accede immediately to the just conditions of the 
treaty presented by me, the clauses of which I ex- 
plain in the Manifesto of which I have the honor of 
sending you a copy. Should this chief, contrary to 
my expectation, persist in his blindness, or, to ex- 
press myself more plainly, to follow the advice of 
interested counselors, to deceive himself, I shall be 
constrained, in this case, to employ the strong means 
offeree which I have at my disposition. I con^ider 
it nny duty to inform you. Monsieur le Consul, that 
I ofler asylum and protection, on hoard the frigate 
Artemise, to those of your compatriots who may 
apprehend danger, under these circumstances, on 
the part of the natives, either for their persons or 
property. 

Receive, Monsieur le Consul, the assurance of the 
very distinguished considerations of your devoted 
serv't. 

Post Captain, commanding the ship Artemise, 
C. LAPLACE. 

A similar communication was also 
addressed to the American consul, with 
this addition: 

' I do not, however, include in this class, the indi- 
viduals who although born, it is said, in the United 
States, make a part of the Protestant clergy of the 
chief of this Archipelago, direct his councils, influ- 
ence his conduct, and are the true authors of the 
insults given by him to France. For me, they com- 
pose a part of the native population, and must 
undergo the unhappy consequences of a war which 
they shall have brought on this country.' 

By the tenor of the last, it is uncertain 
whether Captain Laplace intended to in- 
clude in his denunciation Mr. Richards 
only, as being the sole official adviser 
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of the chiefs, or the entjire Protestant 
clergy, as exercising an influence hostile 
to his faith. They considered it as ap- 
plying to their whole body, and were 
much alarmed, particularly as Laplace, 
in verbal communication with the Amer- 
ican consul, had informed him that the 
American flag would prove no protection 
to the proscribed individuals; and that if 
a man of his vessel should be injured, it 
was to be a war of extermination. 

The harbor was declared under block- 
ade; a vessel of the king's in attempting 
to reach Maui, with despatches for his 
majesty, was captured, but suffered to 
proceed ; Haalilio, his secretary, re- 
maining on board the frigate as a hostage 
for his arrival. At the request of Ke- 
kauluohi, the date of commencing hos- 
tilities was postponed until the 15th, that 
suflicient time might be allowed for. the 
arrival of the king. The excitement 
among all classes was great ; many fear- 
ed the natives would take advantage of 
the first confusion, fire the town and 
plunder the property of the residents. 
A number of the latter organized them- 
selves into an armed force, to act in 
case of emergency. The native au- 
thorities took such active measures to 
insure tranquility, that the town remain- 
ed perfectly quiet; guards were station- 
ed at exposed points, and the people 
required to abide the orders of govern- 
ment. A disposition to a passive re- 
sistance to the demands of Laplace was 
at first manifested. It was proposed to 
abandon the town to the landing force, 
and strike the flag at the firing of the 
first gun from the frigate. Had Kinau 
been alive, it was thought more ener- 
getic councils would have prevailed; 
Kekauluohi was inferior to her in de- 
cision and intellectual capacity. Ex- 
aggerated stories were set afloat among 
the native population. It was said the 
French were to carry fire and sword 
through the island; their guns were able 
to reach the distance of ten miles, and 
to add to their horror, were loaded with 
the limbs of natives. The lowest class 
of whites, who had long writhed under 
the municipal regulations for the pi'e- 
servation of decency, rejoiced at the 
prospect of the approaching storm. The 
expected warfare was to be to them a 



jubilee of license and revenge. But the 
thinking part of the community freely 
expressed their opinion of the conduct 
of France toward her ill-matched oppo- 
nent ; their sympathies were warmly en- 
listed with the native rulers ; and while 
they would have regretted the wanton 
destruction of lives or property, they 
would have rejoiced in any scheme by 
which the ill-disguised threats and tri- 
umph of the white allies of the Boki 
faction could have been defeated. In the 
fierceness of the zeal of these enemies 
of the nation, the most unwarrantable 
expressions were used ; those whose 
professions had been the loudest for 
simply religious toleration, whose clamor 
had been, if their own accounts are to 
be credited, solely for the diffusion of 
equal rights, to infuse humanity into the 
acts of government, now lusted for re- 
venge. The English consul was away 
during the first excitement; upon his 
arrival, he intrigued to defeat the de- 
signs of a party that had now become 
so formidable, as to form a separate 
French interest, headed by M. Dudoit. 
French or American ascendency was 
equally obnoxious to him ; a moral ascen- 
dency, more than either. The mission- 
aries were alarmed. Hated and mock- 
ed at by some of their own countrympn, 
implicated in alledged criminality with 
the government, no explanation allowed 
from either, threats of pillage and blood- 
shed hourly borne to' their trembling 
families, it argues no deficiency of cour- 
age, knowing from past experience the 
depth of the hostility that environed 
them, if they did fear the consequences 
for their wives and children. The friend- 
ly foreigners, engrossed by the short- 
ness of the time for providing for their 
own safety, could only sympathise with 
them. Yet it should be recorded, that 
the mission made no attempt to shift 
any responsibility which their influence 
with the government could legally have 
brought upon them. The fidelity of the 
native government to them, and the 
generous devotions of their converts, 
places the relationship of all parties in 
the highest light. It was decided to 
obtain peace on the terms demanded. 
His Hawaiian Majesty not having ar- 
rived within the stipulated time. Gov- 
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ernor Kekuanaoa, and the premier, Ke- 
kauluohi, in his behalf, signed the treaty, 
which, with the twenty thousand dollars, 
were carried on board the Artemise, by 
the former. This money was raised 
with great difficulty ; the government 
debts were yet unpaid, and much of this 
sum was borrowed at a high interest 
from foreign merchants. The tri-color- 
ed flag received the royal salute, which 
was promptly returned. The king ar- 
rived on the same day, Sunday, the 14th. 
Captain Laplace, escorted by two hun- 
dred seamen with fixed bayonets and a 
band of music, went on shore for the 
purpose of celebrating a military mass. 
To render this renewal of Romish rites 
more poignant, a straw palace of the 
king's was selected for the ceremony, 
which was performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Walsh. 

The original design of Rives was now 
established so far as the formal intro- 
duction of Roman Catholicism was con- 
cerned. 

Another purpose remained to be gain- 
ed. In 1838, the king, yielding to the 
advice of his council, prohibited the in- 
troduction of ardent spirits into his king- 
dom, and laid a heavy duty on wines. 
These measures were popular, and had 
been strongly urged by many foreign- 
ers; through their influence the harbors 
became quiet resorts for shipping, in- 
stead of ports of noisy carousal. But 
the dealers were not disposed to quietly 
abandon their profits ; the Sandwich 
Islands Gazette openly recommended 
resistance to the collection of the duties. 
Previous to the expected arrival of the 
Artemise, a plan was concocted by which 
the prohibition and duties should be re- 
moved, and forever prevented from re- 
newal. Capt. Belcher, who had return- 
ed in the Sulphur, and sailed shortly 
before the arrival of the Artemise, wit- 
nessing the good results of the laws in 
question, wrote to the king, recommend- 
ing a system of duties on liquors so high 
as virtually to amount to prohibition. 
But Laplace thought otherwise. Inimi- 
cal to the nation, a stranger to its his- 
tory, it was not to be supposed that he 
should be particularly anxious for the 
habits and health of the Hawaiians, 
when in competition with the tastes and 



pecuniary interests of his countrymen. 
So it proved. A treaty was drawn up, 
and offered to the king for his signature. 
Articles 4th and 6th received his ob- 
jections; the first, because it was sup- 
posed to put too much authority into the 
hands of the consul, who would have it 
in his power to shield his countrymen 
to a considerable extent from the action 
of the civil law. The other, that it vir- 
tually repealed all their legislation for 
the promotion of temperance and shield- 
ing his subjects from a prolific source 
of evil and disease. It also took away 
from him the power of receiving a reve- 
nue from imports, greater than five per 
cent, ad valorem. 

As no time was fixed for the termina- 
tion of the treaty, it could be made al- 
ways binding upon his government, 
however injurious in its operation. It 
was brought to him at five o'clock, P. 
M., on the 16th, and he was required to 
sign it by breakfast the next mornings 
No amendment of the objectionable fea- 
tures was allowed ; it must be signed as 
received or not at all. The king de- 
sired time to consult with his council; 
this was refused. Neither the consul 
nor Laplace dared openly to commit 
themselves, by saying to him, that if he 
refused war would ensue; but it was 
bandied about among his attendants, so 
as to reach his ears, that in such an 
event there would be no end to the 
trouble ; that this frigate would be suc- 
ceeded by a larger force, and ultimately 
his island would be taken possession of. 
It was a successful design to entrap the 
king through his fears; the treaty re- 
ceived his reluctant signature. The 
friendship of France was now secured, 
and every thing was to go on swimming- 
ly. But the unfortunate monarch felt 
ill at ease. In an interview with La- 
place he repeated his objections, and 
pleaded his innocence of the charges for 
which his kingdom had suffered. But it 
was to no purpose. Fortified by pre- 
judice and abused power, the repre- 
sentative of enlightened and chivalrous 
France, argued for inundating a nation, 
against its will, with the poisonous pro- 
ducts of his own ; to the just and forcible 
arguments of a semi-civilized monarchy 
pleading in broken English his own and 
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his country's wrongs, replied with the 
threadbare calumnies of twenty years' 
growth ; and to the picture of the evils 
whicl^ his acts would produce, in so 
youthful a stage of civilization, mock- 
ingly answered, ' civilization eats up 
the savage.' It is much to be regretted 
that those who had the confidence of the 
king at this date did not strenuously 
counsel him not to sign a' docuipent 
fraught with so much injustice to his 
kingdom. There is no reason to believe 
that any worse consequence would have 
ensued than the disappointment of its 
partisans. But the nation was yet too 
young to throw itself upon its rights. 
Much more untoward experience was in 
store for it, before it could claim a rank 
among independent kingdoms. After 
the treaty, the external courtesies of 
national intercourse were exchanged. 

On the 20th of July, the Artemise 
sailed; but previous to this, the resi- 
dents opposed to the missionaries ad- 
dressed a letter of thanks to Captain 
Laplace, in which, after much of simi- 
lar character, occurs the following pass- 
age: 

'We are willing to hope that the 
horrifying realities of persecution and 
torture for conscience sake will, by your 
firmness and justice, have been forever 
crushed, — ^never again to show its hydra 
head, — and that the simple and confiding 
children of nature in these^ islands — so 
long deluded by designing and interest- 
ing counselors — will see the necessity 
of immediately retracing their steps, and 
taking a maidy and nobly disinterested 
example you have set them for their 
guide, that the blessings of freedom, 
and peace and prosperity, may be hence- 
forward the increasing portion of these 
hitherto deluded people.' 

The French consul was not slow to 
avail himself of the extorted privileges. 
A vessel belonging to him, the same 
Clementine which had already acquired 
an unenviable notoriety in the annals of 
Hawaii, returned from Valparaiso in 
the following May, with a cargo of li- 
quors. The bishop of Nicopolis, M. 
Maigret, and two other priests came 
passengers in her. The coincidence of 
ardent spirits with the cause of papacy, 
had been striking throughout ; while 



Boki favored the priests, intemperance 
prevailed; the commander that had en- 
sured them an entrance into the long 
coveted ground, provided for the ac- 
companiment of liquors. Walsh en- 
couraged their use, both by example 
and precept. And now a vessel arrived, 
well provided with both. No wonder 
then that the terms for brandy and 
Frenchmen, meaning papists, became 
synonymous through the nation; to this 
day palani is the common term of both. 
Previous to the arrival of the bishop 
and the priests, a disposition was mani- 
fested to renew the practices of Boki's 
misrule. Old songs and sports were in- 
dulged in by the party who had long 
favored them in secret, and forms of 
vice and error prevailed, which it would 
be unjust to suppose would have receiv- 
ed the countenance of their present 
spiritual guides. But such facts serve 
emphatically to show the difference of 
opinion and desires among the native 
population, between those who favored 
the cause of popery and the advocates 
of Protestantism. With the former, the 
disorganizers of society, the rude and 
reckless, embodied themselves, bringing 
with them the remains of their idolatry, 
and creating discredit to their cause; 
around the others, the rulers, scholars, 
and people generally, desirous of en- 
forcing moral restraint and the suprema- 
cy of law. Kaikioewa died April 10th, 
1839. Both he and Kinau were chiefs 
of well known Christian principles, and 
firm supporters of the American mission. 
Their bodies, after lying in state for 
several weeks, were committed to the 
tomb with the honors due their ranks, 
but with a quietness of grief, and an 
order, consonant with the faith which 
they had embraced. The funeral cere- 
monies of Liliha, who had lived deprived 
of office until her death, which occurred 
on the 25th of August, 1839, gathered 
the partisans of heathenism from all 
quarters. An attempt was made to re- 
vive obsolete rites; wailing was heard 
night and day; the shouts of a former 
generation were renewed ; but the guards 
of the king prevented any disturbance 
of the public order. With her were 
buried the last hopes of the fiiction she 
had so energetically headed. 
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Roman Cathoticism was now fully 
tolerated, both as a creed and a system 
of proselytism. Introduced however un- 
der circumstances so repugnant to jus- 
tice and the wishes of the people, it 
could not be expected to operate har- 
moniously with its rival faith, in the 
outset of its career. The sentiment of 
the nation was against it. Not a chief 
of importance attached himself to the 
cause, though numbers of the lower 
order, disaffected either with their rulers 
or coldly inclined towards their Protest- 
ant guides, enrolled themselves among 
its neophytes. Curiosity drew many to 
its rites; but their attendance or sup- 
port were uncertain. Enough were 
found however to encourage the priests 
to persevere in their mission. The 
bishop returned to France in 1841, hav- 
ing first provided for the erection of a 
spacious stone church in Honolulu, to 
procure more laborers in his field, with 
a supply of church ornaments and the 
gaudy paraphernalia of their ritual, on 
which so much is relied to attract the 
multitude. On his passage back with 
a company of nuns and others and a 
cargo for their mission, the vessel foun- 
dered at sea and all perished. In the 
meanwhile, his brethren found much 
source of complaint against the govern- 
ment, particularly in regard to the school 
laws and the marriage contract, which 
was a civil institution. The priests at 
first presumed to separate and re-marry 
couples at their option, and their parti- 
sans declined contributing their quota of 
taxation for the public schools. The 
ill-blood arising from past sores was not 
yet purified. Both parties among the 
lower order were prone to collisions. 
The Roman Catholics were sustained in 
their seditious views by the belief that 
France would support them. The French 
consul protested against any restraint on 
the internal traffic in ardent spirits by 
way of licenses. Affairs were in this 
state, when on the 23d of August, 1842, 
H. M. C. M.'s corvette Embuscade ar- 
rived. As she hove in sight, the native 
converts to the Roman creed, raised the 
cry, *ko makou haku o,' there is our 
master. Capt. Mallet, without exchang- 
ing the customary salutes, immediately 
forwarded the following letter to the king : 



J Sloop or War Embuscadb, 
( Harbor of Honolulu, Sept. 1, 1842. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform your Majesty 
that since the treaties of July 12th and 17th, 1839, 
French citizens and ministers of the Catholic reli- 
gion have been in.sulted and subjected to divers un- 
just measures, concerning which your Majesty has 
not probably beeji informed. Subordinate agents, 
ignorant or ill-disposed, and without any special 
order from government, have thrown down churches, 
threatened the priests, and compelled their disciples 
to attend Protestant places of worship and Protes- 
tant schools. To effect this they have employed a 
course of treatment repulsive to humanit}, notwith- 
standing the treaty of July 1 2th, signed by your 
Majesiy and the commandant of the French frigate 
Artemise, grants free exercise to the Catholic reli- 
gion, and an equal protection to its ministers. 

Persuaded that your Majesty has no intention 
ihat treaties entered into with sincerity and good 
faith should be annulled^ and also that it is incum- 
bent on you to treat oil religions with favor; there- 
fore I shall demand that you will adopt such mea- 
sures as shall defend the adherents of the Catholic 
faith from all future vexations. 

I demand then of your Majesty, 

1. That a Catholic high-school, with the same 
privileges as the high-school at Lahainaluna, be 
immediately acknowledged, and that a lot of land be 
granted to it by government according to promise. 

2. That the Catholic schools be under the exclu- 
sive supervision of Catholic kahvkvdaa — inspectors — 
nominated bv kahunas — priests — of the same faith, 
and approved by your Majesiy ; and that the kahu- 
kulas enjoy without infraction all the privileges 
granted by the law. 

3. That the kahunas have power to fill tempo- 
rarily all vacancies that may occur in consequence 
of the death, absence, or loss of oflSce of any of the 
kahukulas. 

4. That, for the future, permission to marry be 
given by Catholics nominated by the kahunas,' and 
approved always by the government of your Majes- 
ty ; and that, m case of absence, death, or loss of 
office, the kahunas have power provisionally to grant 
permission themselves. 

5. That hereafter Catholics be not forced to 
labor upon schools of a different faith, and that the 
relations of children who may embrace the Catholic 
religion be not ill treated on this account. 

6. That severe punishment be inflicted upon 
every individual, whatever may be his rank, or 
condition, who shall destroy a Catholic church, or 
school, or insult the ministers of this religion. 

Furthermore, I demand of your Majesiy, that you 
will confirm to the French mission the land which 
was given to it by Boki, when regent of the king- 
dom, which land has always been considered as be- 
longing to said mission ; and also that you legalize 
the purchase of land made by his Lordship, the 
Bishop of Nicopolis, by a sanction which will con- 
firm it to his Lordship and to his heirs forever. 

I will not conclude what relates to the Catholic 
clergy without praying your Majesty to give me 
proof that the Abbe Maigret has signed a writing, 
by which he acknowledges himself aPritish subject. 
Should this prove a mere calumny, invented for the 
purpose of ruining a French priest in the estimation 
of the inhabitants of these isles and in that of your 
Majesty, I demand that the author of this calumny, 
John Ii, the Inspector General, retract in writing, 
declaring either that he lied about it, or that he was 
deceived. As a Frenchman, I deem it important to 
be fully satisfied on this point. 

There is still another subject, concerning which I 
must demand some explanation of your Majesty. 
According to article 6th of th* treaty of Jnly I7t1i, 
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French wines and spirits were to be admitted into the 
islands of yonr government on paying a duty of 5 per 
cent. Was it not for the purpose of eluding this arti- 
cle, — not to say violating it, — that the sale of brandy 
has been limited to a certain number of gallons ? 

I cannot prevent your Majesty from enacting^ such 
laws as the prosperity and well being of your sub- 
jects seem to you to demand, but I consider it my 
duly to inquire how you can reconcile the 6th article 
of the treaty of July i7th, with the last law concern- 
ing the sale of s|}irits in the islands of your king- 
dom. It would give n;e great pleasure to be informed 
on this subject, in order to make my report to the 
Admiral, Commander in Chief of the French forces 
in the ocean^ that he may decide upon such a course 
as he shall judge expedient for the maintenance of 
the treaties and of our national dignity. 

I have the honor to be with the most profound re- 
spect, sir, your Majesty's very humble servant, 
(Signed,) S. MALLET. 

Captain of the Sloop of War Embuscade. 

To which the king replied: 

Honolulu, Oahu, Sept. 4, 1842. 
To S. Mallet, Captain of the French Sloop of War 
Embuscade^ 
Grebtino : 

We have received your letter dated the 1st inst., 
and with our council assembled, have deliberated 
thereon, and we are happy to receive your testimony 
that, if there are instances of difficulty or abuse in 
these islands, they are not authorized by this gov- 
ernment ; and we a-ssure you that we hold in high 
estimation the government of France and all its 
estimable subjects. It is the firm determination of 
our government to observe the treaties with all 
nations ; but the written laws are a new thing ; the 
people are ignorant, and good order can only be pre- 
served on the part of the government by affording 
the protection of the laws to all who will appeal to 
them at the proper tribunals. 

On the introduction of the Roman Catholic reli- 

?:ion, it was understood that toleration was to be 
iilly allowed to all its priests and all its disciples, 
and this has been done so far as lay in our power, 
and no one can prove to the contrary. But it is im- 
possible to put a stop to disputes and contentions 
between rival religions, and the evils and complaints 
which result from them. 

The laws favor literature, and as soon as the 
French priests are ready to found a high-school for 
the purpose of imparting it to their pupils, and 
teachers are ready, it shall find a location. 

The school laws were formed to promote educa- 
tion in these islands, and not sectarianism ; and no 
one should ask the government that they be altered 
to favor any particular sect. Any man qualified for 
teaching, being of a good moral character, is entitled 
to a teacher's diploma ; this by reason of his ac- 
quirements, not his sect. No priest of either sect 
can give diplomas. Likewise marriage is regulated 
by law, ana no priest of either sect can perform the 
ceremony, except the parties obtain a certificate from 
the governor or his officer; and why should the 
laws be altered? X)ifficulttes often arise on the 
subject, and we should regulate our own people. 

The laws require the people to labor on certain 
days ; some for the government, and some for the 
landlords to whom the labor is due according to 
law : and the kind of labor is regulated by those 
to whom the labor is due. 

The laws are not fully established in all parts of 
the islands, and probably an ancient custom has 
been practiced, by which the owner of land would 
pull down the house of one who built tbereoa with- 
out his cheerfiil consent ; but if the owner of the 



bouse complains to the judges, they should fraot a 
trial ; and if no satisfaction is obtained, then the 
governor tvill grant a trial ; and if that decision is 
uniust, an appeal must be made to the suprtme 
judges, who will sit twice a year. 

Toe ground occupied by the French priests in 
Honolulu, is held by the same tenure as that of the 
priests of the Protestant religion, and some other 
foreigners ; and negotiations have been comroenoed, 
which it is to be hoped will give equal justice toalL 

When John li arrives from Kauai, that case will 
be adjusted, and if he denies the charge which yoa 
represented, a ttial will be granted. 

Please do us the favor to assure the Admiral, that 
the present laws do not contravene the 6th article of 
the treaty of the 17th of July. Brandy and wines 
are freely admitted here, and if any one wishes a 
license to retail spirits, he may procure one by ap- 
plying to the proper officers. Those who retail 
spirits without license, are liable to punishmeat. 
Please inform him also, that we have sent ministers 
to the King of France to beg of him a new treaty 
between us and France. 

Accept for yourself the assurance of our respect 
and our salutations. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA lU. 

KEKAULUOHI. 

A compliance with the demands of 
this letter would have been contrary to 
the laws, and rendered the Roman 
Catholic party independent of the king's 
sovereignty. The answer of the kmg 
was courteous and dignified. It so far 
satisfied Captain Mallet that he sailed 
without giving further trouble, assuring 
the king that he should deliver his letter 
to Admiral Du Petit Thouars, who might 
be expected the ensuing spring. What- 
ever designs the Admiral had upon the 
Hawaiian Islands can now only be con- 
jectured. Providence so ordered events 
that the French from this period, suffici- 
ently occupied in establishing themselves 
in their southern possessions, neglected 
the affairs of this kingdom until it was 
too late to frame a pretext for its occu- 
pancy. But other agents were at work 
for the same purpose. At this juncture 
it would seem as if each of the three 
great commercial nations, forfuitouslj 
through their naval agents rather than 
by any preconcerted policy at home, 
were bent upon seizing available ports 
in the Pacific to extend their power and 
curb that of their equally ambitious 
rivals. The United States, through 
Commodore Jones, made a sweep upon 
California; France, by Admiral Du Petit 
Thouars, took possession of the Mar- 
quesan and Society groups. England, 
not to be behind in the race, by Lord 
Greorge Paulet pounced upon the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Course of British Consul — Appointment of Mr. 
Richards to office— 183S—Pohtical state of the 
uaiion — Constitution — 1840 — - Code of Laws — 
Temperance Societies — Diplomacy of Charl ton- 
Courts — Sir George Simpson — Commissioners 
appointed to Europe — 1842 — Grant of lands to 
Ladd & Co.— Mr. Judd came into office — Reform 
in Treasury— Clandestine departure of Charlton 
—Letter to the King— Alexander Simpson ap- 
pointed Consul and rejected— Charlton dismissed 
—Simpson's intrigues and violence— Suit of Pelly 
V. Charlton— Arrival of Lord Gteorge Paulet, Feb. 
1843— Demands — Cession of the Islands — British 
Commission — Troubles — Withdrawal of the 
King— U. S. S. Constellation — Admiral Thomas 
—Restoration of the Kingdom- Remarks upon 
the Cession. 

Before proceeding further in the 
course of political events, it will be well 
to retrace our steps a little, and show 
to the reader the different stages through 
which the government became involved 
in those difficulties which led to the 
seizure of the islands by Lord George 
Paulet. Without doubt the French, 
encouraged by misrepresentations from 
interested individuals, desired at that 
period to do by them as they afterwards 
did by Tahiti. But too many national 
interests were involved and the islauds 
were too valuable for them to succeed 
afi quietly as they wished; so they turn- 
ed their attention to fields of lesser note. 
England, with highly honorable policy, 
has ever been willing that these islands 
should rise and prosper under their na- 
tive dynasty. This is more to her cre- 
dit, from the fact that her representa- 
tive, Mr. Charlton, had ever urged a 
contrary policy, indirectly if not directly, 
by representing the native rulers as 
wholly unfit for governing, and sedu- 
lously inculcating the sentiment that 
they were subjects of Great Britain. On 
many occasions, he treated them with 
indignity, threatening their lives and 
using language unpardonable for its vio- 
lence, and unreasonableness. In the 
early part of his career it has been seen 
how he, impolitically for the interests of 
his own countrymen, countenanced the 
introduction of French priests, which 
finally led to the creation of an adverse 
interest that well nigh gave the nation to 
a rival power. Perceiving when too 
late the direction of affairs from the im- 
pulse he had given them, he followed in 
their lead by raising grievances of his 
own which he confidently hoped would 



lead to the active interference of the 
British government, and ultimately to 
taking possession of the group. To 
have effected this, he must have deceiv- 
ed not only his own government, but 
blinded the rival interests of France and 
America. Had he been a dispassionate, 
shrewd man, possibly he couJd have ef- 
fected greater injury than he did ; but 
from 1^3, when his natural character 
was so forcibly disclosed by leading the 
king into vicious habits to the upsetting 
of order and morality, his influence had 
been on the wane. Disappointed by 
this very natural consequence, he zea- 
lously lent himself to the injury of the 
nation, opposing all that they favored, 
and nourishing every case which could 
generate discord or involve the rulers. 
His conduct was a pitiable illustration 
of passion without reason, and^ it is the 
more melancholy to refer to it as its ef- 
fects were so pernicious for a time to 
the welfare of the nation and the moral 
tone of society. His official rank alone 
entitled him to consideration and gave 
him influence. Without it he would 
have been politically harmless. 

Previous to the appointment of the 
Rev. Wm. Richards, July 3, 1838, as 
chaplain, teacher and translator of the 
government, it had been swayed alter- 
nately by missionary, mercantile and 
official influences brought to operate 
upon it. In the early stages of the in- 
fluence the latter had often the advan- 
tage; but later, the former acquired a 
paramount influence, though Mr. Rich- 
ards was the first who received an office 
and title, first dissevering himself from 
the mission by their advice and consent. 
Under these modest titles his influence 
on the foreign policy of the chiefs be- 
came considerable, and in it he was sus- 
tained by his late brethren. The sort 
of influence which the missionaries held 
has been much discussed. It is im- 
possible to ascertain its full extent as it 
was so undefined. That it was great 
and legitimately acquired and sincerely 
used for the good of the people, no can- 
did person who has made himself ac- 
quainted with their history will doubt. 
Each missionary was generally the friend 
of some chief living in his neighborhood 
and over whom he imperceptibly ac- 
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quired that influence which moral con- 
fidence is sure to engender, so that 
without knowing exactly how it was, he 
felt himself powerful in his little field. 
The missionaries being united in policy 
were thus enabled to afiect the tone of 
the public councils through the voices 
of their individual friends. They main- 
ly employed this influence to benefit the 
people, by indoctrinating them with more 
humane views towards their dependents 
and juster sentiments of their rights. In 
this way the national taxes, burdens and 
customs, the ofispring of despotic hea- 
thenism, became vastly ameliorated, and 
the chiefs themselves advanced to some 
degree of knowledge and refinement. 
The missionaries could not however ex- 
ercise even this wholesome influence 
without subjecting themselves to invid- 
ious charges. Hence arose the enmity 
developed in the political proceedings 
given in the previous chapters. Mr. 
Bingham was long known by the soubri- 
quet of *King Hiram.' But influence 
was not confined to the missionaries 
alone. It was acquired by those who 
difiered widely from them on the same 
principle by securing the friendship and 
confidence of individual chiefs whose 
tastes were congenial with their white 
intimates. But these were greatly out- 
numbered by the more reflective and 
serious class with the all-powerful Kaa- 
humanu at their head. Throughout their 
history it has been found that whenever 
the spirit of license came in conflict 
with the sense of right, the former 
though often for a while ascendant, in 
the end invariably succumbed to the 
latter. The mission and high chiefs 
formed a moral bulwark to the nation 
that had never been wholly cut down, 
but has arisen firmer and higher after 
every assault. 

It. is not intended by this description to 
convey the impression that either side 
were wholly right or wholly wrong. So 
long as the missionaries confined their 
influences to purposes wholly within 
their legitimate sphere of action and of 
which they were by profession and ex- 
perience the best qualified to judge, all 
went well. But when, even though with 
the best intentions, they overstepped 
that line, they failed — failed through 



those very qualities which were their 
own passports to confidence. In honor- 
able, practical business men, the chiefs 
would have found much more eflicient 
advisers in purely business matters, and 
it is now much to be regretted that the 
agency of such had not been earlier 
called in, when they were in doubt. 
But the implicit faith they had in the in- 
tentions of their religious teachers led 
to an equal reliance on their judgments; 
these judgments were too often formed 
rather through the medium of a profess- 
ed common faith or sanctity than through 
the exercise of sound reason, and ne- 
cessary caution. A plain answer fi*om 
a practical business man of good prin- 
ciples, whether he was a brother com- 
municant or not, would have been worth 
quires of sentimental essays on pros- 
pective good and benevolence, which, 
were to find their dubious way to the 
nation by first lining the pockets of the 
projectors. The errors into which the 
advisers of the chiefs not unfrequently 
fell were very natural, but very lament- 
able. A more comprehensive view of 
the selfishness and deceitfiilness of hu- 
man nature would have saved them. At 
all events, it would have been a wise poh- 
cy to have distrusted sanguine schemes 
whose fate depended upon profound se- 
crecy even from those who were to be 
most afiected by their success or failure, 
and it would have been wiser still to 
have offset one set of views, whether 
mercantile or political, by an appeal to 
others, and thus hit upon safety by a 
prudent medium. 

In another sense the managing parties 
were right. Deceived they might be in 
the motives and character of their pro- 
fessed friends, yet so long as they be- 
lieved them sincere, it was just that the 
countenance should have been mutual. 
The fault was not over-support but over- 
confidence. 

However, governments, like men, ac- 
quire wisdom by dear bought experi- 
ence. It has been thus with the Ha- 
waiian. None of the numerous lessons 
from friends or foes have beeii lost on 
them, and the adversities of one year 
have added to the wisdom of the next. 
It is a small nation, but history will de- 
velope the fact that it is hardening its 
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bones and sinews by a process aoalo^ 
gous to that of the youth who leaves his 
father's house with but little in the out- 
set to meet the rubs of active selfish- 
ness save an honest heart and a docile 
disposition. Sooner or later the facul* 
ties develope, and the incautious boy 
ripens into the experienced man. 

Mr. Richards entered upon his official 
duties by delivering to the chiefs a course 
of lectures on Political Economy and the 
general science of governnaent. From 
the ideas thus derived, based upon their 
old forms, the following constitution was 
drawn up. Although greatly limiting 
their power, the chiefs passed it unani- 
mously. Some of the minor clauses re- 
lating to tax officers and judges, are 
offlitted: 

[Translated ft-oni the Hawaiian.} 

DedaraUon 0} Rights^ both of the People and 
Chiefs. 

' God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the earth,' in unity and blessedness. 
God has also bestowed certain rights alike on all 
men and all chiefs, and all people of all lands. 

These are some of the rights which be has given 
alike to every man and every chief of correct deport> 
meat ; life, limb, liberty, freedom from oppression, 
theeamines of his hands and the productions of his 
mind, not however to those who act in violation of 
ihe laws. 

God has also established governments, and rule, 
for the purpose of peace ; but in making laws for 
the nations it is by no means proper to enact laws 
ior the protection of the rulers only, without also 
providing protection for their subjects ; neither is it 
proper to enact laws to enrich the chiefs only, with- 
out regard to enriching their subjects also, and here- 
after there shall by no means be any laws enacted 
^hich are at variance with what is above expressed, 
oeilher shall aoy tax be assessed, nor any service or 
labor required of any man, in a manner which is at 
variance with the above sentiments. 

Protection for the People dedared. 
The above sentiments are hereby published for 
the purpose of protecting alike, both the people and 
the chiefs of all these islands, while they maintain 
a correct deportment, that no chief may be able to 
oppress any subject, but that the chiefs and people 
may enjoy the same protection, under one and the 
same law. 

Protection is hereby secured to the persons of all 
the people, together with their lands, their building 
lots, and all their property, while they conform to 
the laws of the kingdom, and nothing whatever shall 
be taken from any individual except by express pro- 
vision of the laws. Whatever chief shall act perse- 
veringly in violation of this constitution, shall no 
longer remain a chief of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the same shall be true of the governors, officers, and 
all land agents. 

But if any one who is deposed should change his 
course, and regulate his conduct by law, it shall 
then be in the power of the chiefs to reinstate him 
in the place he occupied, previooa to his being 
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QmMUuiioTu 
It is our design to regulate our kingdom accord- 
ing to the above principles, and thus seek the great- 
est prosperity both of all the chiefs and all the people 
of these Hawaiian Islands. But we are aware that 
we cannot ourselves alone accomplish such an ob- 
ject — God must be our aid, for it is Hisprovince 
alone to give protection and prosperity. Wherefore 
we first present our supplication to HlM, that he 
will guide us to right measures, and sustain us io 
our work. It is therefore our fixed decree, 

I. That no law shall be enacted which is at va- 
riance with the word of the Lord Jehovah, or at 
variance with the general spirit of His word. All 
htws of the islands shall be in consistency with the 
general spirit of Qod's law. 

II. AU men of every religion shall be protected 
in worshipping Jehovah, anof serving Him, accord- 
ing to their own understanding ; but no man shall 
ever be punished for neglect olGod unless he injures 
his neighbor, or brings evil on the kingdom. 

III. The law shall give redress to every man 
who is injured by another without a fault of his own, 
and shall protect all men while they conduct proper- 
ly, and shall punish all men who commit crime 
a^inst the kingdom, or cgainst individuals, and no 
unequal law shall be passed, for the benefit of one 
to the injury of another. 

IV. No man shall be punished unless his crime 
be first made manifest, neither shall he be punished 
unless he be first brought to trial in the presence of 
his accusers, and they have met face to face, and the 
trial having been conducted according to law, and 
the crime made manifest in their presence, then 
punishment may be inflicted. 

V. No man or chief shall be permitted to sit as 
judge or act on a jury to try his mirticular friend (or 
enemy), or one who is especially connected with 
him. Wherefore if any man be condemned or ac- 
quitted, and it shall afterward be made to appear, 
that some one who had tried him acted with parti- 
ality for the purpose of favoring his friend (or injur- 
ing his enemy), or for the purpose of enriching 
himself, then there shall be a new trial allowed be- 
fore those who are impartial. 

Exposition of the principles on whick the prestni 
Dynasty is founded. 

The ori^n of the present government, and system 
of polity, IS as follows. Kamehameha I. was the 
founder of the kingdom, and to him belonged all tbe 
land from one end of the islands to the other, though 
it was not his own private property. It belon^d to 
the chiefs and people in common, of whom Kame- 
hameha I. was the head, and had the management 
of the landed property. Wherefore, there was not 
formerly, and is not now any person who could or 
ean convey away the smallest portion of land with- 
out the consent of the one who had^ or has the direc- 
tion of tbe kingdom. 

These are the persons who haTe had the direction 
of it from that time down, Kamehameha II.. Kaahu- 
manu I., and at the present time Kamehameha IIL 
These persons have nad the direction of the king- 
dom dqwn to the present time, and all documcnta 
written by them, and no others, are the documents 
of the kingdom. 

The kingdom is permanently confirmed to Kame- 
hameha lu. and his heirs, and his heir shall be the 
person whom he and the chiefs shall appoint, dur- 
ing his lifetime ; but should there be no appointmenk 
then the decision shall rest with the chiefs an«l 
House of Representatives. 

Prerogatives of the King. 
The prerogatives of the king are as follows : He 
ia the sovereien of all the pec^le and all the chieft. 
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The kingdom is his. Ue shall have the direction 
of the army and all the implements of war of the 
kingdom. He also shall have the direction of the 
government property— the poll tax— the land tax — 
the three days monthly lahor, though in conformity 
to the laws. He also shall retain his own private 
lands, and lands forfeited for the non-payment of 
taxes shall revert to him. 

He shall be the chief judge of the Supreme Court, 
and it shall be his duty to execute the laws of the 
land, also all decrees and treaties with other coun- 
tries, all however in accordance with the laws. 

It shall also be his peroptive to form treaties 
with the rulers of all other kingdoms, also to receive 
ministers sent by other countries, and he shall have 
power 10 confirm agreements with them. 

He shall also have power to make war in time of 
emergency, when the chiefs cannot be assembled, 
and be shall be the eoounander-in-chief. He shall 
also have power to transact all imnortant business 
of the kingdom which is not by law assigned to 
others. 

Respecting the Premier of the Kingdom, 

It shall be the duly of the King to appoint some 
chief of rank and abuity, to be his particular minis- 
ter, whose title shall be Premier of the Kingdom. 
His office and business shall be the same as that of 
Kaahumanu I. and Kaahumanu II. For even in 
the time of Kamehameha I. life and death, condem- 
nation and acquittal, were in the hands of Kaahu- 
manu. When Kamehameha I. died, his will was, 
* The kingdom is Liholiho's, and Kaahumanu is his 
Minister.' That important feature of the govern- 
ment, originated by Kamehameha I., shall be per- 
petuated in these Hawaiian Islands, but snail 
alvrays be in subserviency to the law. 

The following are the auties of the Premier. All 
business connected with the special interests of the 
kinffdom, which the king wishes to transact, shall 
be done by the Premier under authority of the King. 
All documents and business of the kingdom execut- 
ed bv the Premier, shall be considered as executed 
bv tne King's authority;. All ffovemment property 
shall be rejx>rted to him, (or ner) and he (or she) 
shall make it over to the Kmg. 

The Premier shall be the King's special counselor 
in the ereat business of the kingdom. 

The King shall not act without the knowledge of 
the Premier, nor shall the Premier act without the 
knowledge of the Kin^, and the veto of the King on 
the acts of the Premier shall arrest the business. 
All important business of the kingdom which the 
King chooses to transact in person, he may do it, but 
not without the approbation of the Premier. 

Governors, 

There shall be four governors over these Hawaiian 
Islands — one ibr Hawaii — one for Maui and the isl- 
ands adjacent — one for Oahu, and one for Kauai 
and the adjacent islands. All the governors, from 
Hawaii to Kauai, shall be subject to the King. 

The prerogatives of the governors and their duties, 
shall be as follows : Each governor shall have the 
general direction of the several tax*iratherers of his 
island, and shall support them in the execution of 
all their orders which he considers to have been 
properly given, boi shall pursue a course according 
to law, and not according to his own pfivate views. 
He also shall preside over all the judges of his 
island, and shall see their sentences executed as 
above. He shall also appoint the judges and give 
them their certificates of office. 

All the governors, from Hawaii to Kauai, shall be 
subject not only to the King, but also to the Premier. 

The governor shall be the superior over his par- 
ticuhir island or islands. He shall have charge of 



the BuniitioM of war, under the iBreetiMi of tW 
King, however, and the Premier. He shall have 
charge of the forts, the soldiery, the arms, and all 
the implements of war. He shall receive the gov- 
emment does and shall deliver over the same to the 
Premier. All important decisions rest with him in 
times of emergency, unless the Kin? or Premier be 
present. He shall have charge of all the Kioff^ 
business on the island, the taxation, new improve- 
ments to be extended, and plans for the increase of 
wealth, and all officers shall be subject to him. He 
shall also have newer to deeidt aU ^nestions, and 
transact all island business which is not by law as- 
signed to others. 

When either of the governors shall decease, tiiea 
all the chiefs shall assemble at such place as the 
King shall appoint, and shall nominate a successor 
of the deceased governor, and whosoever they shall 
nominate and be approved by the King, be shall be 
the new governor. 

Respecting the Subordinaie Cki^s, 
At the present period, these are the persons wh9 
shall sit in the government councils : Kamehameha 
in., Keakauluohi, Hoapliwahine, Knakini, Kekau- 
onohi, Kahekili, Paki, Konia, Keohokalc^, Leleio- 
hoku, Kekuanaoa, Kealiiahonui, Kanaina, Keoni li, 
Keoni Ana, and Haalilio. Should any other person 
be received into the council, it shalVbe made known 
hj law. These persons shall have part in the coun- 
cils of the kingdom. No law of the nation shall be 
passed without their assent. They shall act in the 
following manner : They shall assemble aoDnally, 
for the purpose of seeking the welfare of the natioo, 
and establishing laws for the kingdom. Their meet- 
ings shall commence in April, at such day and place 
as ihe King shall appoint. 

It shall also be proper for the King to consult with 
the above persons respecting all the great concerns 
of the kingdom, in order to promote unanimity and 
secure the greatest good. They shall moreover 
transact such other business as the King shall com- 
mit to them. 

That they shall retain their own appropriate 
lands, whether districts or plantations, or whatever 
divisions they may be, ana they may conduct the 
business on said lands at their aisoretion, but net at 
variance with the laws of the kingdom. 

Respecting the Representative Body* 
There shall be annually chosen certain persons to 
sit in council with the chiefs and establish laws for 
the nation. They shall be chosen by the people, 
according to their vrish, from Hawaii, Mani, Oahu 
and KauaL The law shall decide the form of choos- 
ing them, and also the number to be chosen. This 
representative body shall have a voice in the busi- 
ness of the kingdom. No law shall be passed with- 
out the approbation of a majority of them. 

Respecting the Meetings of the Legislative Body. 

There shall be an annual meeting as stated above; 
but if the chiefs think it desirable to meet again 
they may do it at their discretion. 

When they assemble, the chiefs shall meet by 
themselves, and the representative body by them- 
selves, though at such time as they shall think it 
necessary to consult together, they may unite at 
their discretion. 

The form of doing business shall be as follows: 
The chiefs shall appoint a secretanr for themselves, 
who at the meetings shall record all decisions made 
by them, and that book of records shall be preserv- 
ed, in order that no decrees afi*ecting the interests of 
the kingdom may be lost. 

The same shall be done by the r^iresentative 
body. They too shall choose a secretary for l' 
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««lT«8,aad when th«v meet ibr the pmr^oM ef seek- 
loff the interests of toe kingdom, and shalj eome to 
a decision on any point, then that decision shall be 
recerded in a book, and the book shall be presenred, 
ID order that nothine valuable, affecting the interests 
•of the kingdom shall be lost; and there shall no new 
Isw be made, without the approbation of a majority 
of the chiefs and also a majority of the representa- 
pve body. 

When any act has been agreed upon by them, it 
shall then be presented to the King, and if be ap- 
prove and sign his name, and also the Premier, then 
It shall become a law of the kingdom, and ihai law 
shall not be repealed until it is done by the voice of 
those who estsbltsbed it. 

Of changes in this OmstUhUioiu 
This constitution shall not be considered as finally 
established, until the people have generally heard 
it, and have appointed persons according to the pro- 
visions heicin made, and they have given their as- 
sent, then this constitution shall be considered as 
permanently established. 

But hereafter, if it should be thought desirable to 
change it. notice shall be previously given, that all 
the peopfe may understand the nature of the pro- 
posed change, and Che succeeding year, at the meet- 
ing of the ckiefs and the representative body, if 
they shall agree as to the addition oroposed, or as 
to the alteration, then they may make it. 

The above constitution has been agreed to by the 
chiefs, and we have hereunto subscribed our names, 
thb eighth dav of October, in the year of our Lord 
i840, at Honolulu, Oahu. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

KEKAULUOHI. 

The laws of the kingdom were care- 
fully revised and published. In com- 
parison with the past, the progress of 
the nation was now rapid. The liberal 
policy of other nations, and whatever of 
their forms could with propriety be here 
transplanted, were embodied in the new 
statutes, but on a scale commensurate 
with the feebleness and youth of the 
people. The penal code was greatly 
improved ; primary and courts of ap- 
peal established ; the jury system adopt- 
ed. Provision was made for the more 
regular enforcement of debt — transmis- 
sion of property, property in trust, in- 
terest accounts, in short sufficient was 
done greatly to benefit the position of 
natives and foreigners. Taxation was 
rendered more equal and lighter. En- 
couragement was proffered to industry 
and to the increase of population. An 
enlightened public school system was 
organized. Their laws, imperfect as 
they may seem to the critical eyes of a 
superior civilization, were yet in advance 
of the people. But wherever they were 
allowed to operate fairly and systema- 
t4cally much good was effected, and 



they served to prepare the way for more 
important changes. 

The people were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the immunity once claimed 
by chiefs for crimes of their own, was at 
an end by an impartial trial by jury of 
one of that class in 1840, for the murder 
of his wife. He with an accomplice 
were both brought in guilty, and suffer- 
ed the full penalty of the law, death by 
hanging. The foreigners also be^an to 
see that there was some virtue in the 
courts, by a fine imposed upon the 
English consul for riotous conduct. 

The results of the Laplace treaty in 
removing the prohibition of ardent spirits, 
were not so pernicious to the nation as 
was first anticipated. The immediate 
effect was bad. Natives of both sexes 
were seen reeling through the streets. 
But so much moral sentiment was brought 
to operate, that the government pro- 
hibited the natives from manufacturing 
ardent spirits, and finally, the king and 
chiefs, in the spring of 1842, destroyed 
what store they had on hand, and pledg- 
ed themselves to total abstinence. — 
Numerous temperance societies were 
formed and considerable enthusiasm 
awakened on the subject. The pledges 
have in general been kept. The king 
and court continued strictly temperate^ 
and the rules of government visit prompt 
penalty and disgrace upon any of their 
officers found guilty of violating their 
pledge. 

While the nation was thus adrancing 
in moral improvement and respectabili- 
ty, the government experienced constant 
annoyance from the arrogance and pre- 
tensions of Mr. Charlton, wlio was evi- 
dently concerting a collision ^between it 
and his own. The following letters arc 
characteristic of his diplomatic style and 
courtesy, and are specimens of the tone 
invariably exercised by him towards the 
government: 

Honolulu, Sept. 4, 1832. 

Dear King,— A man -has taken a horse from me ; 
the aninal was feeding od the land that Mr. French 
and myself hired from you. Of course, nobody had 
any right to interfere. I hope you will order an in- 
qutry to be made/and the fellow punished, as it is 
equal to stealing. 

Yours obediently, 
(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 
His Majesty, Kauikkaouli. 
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Bbiti80 Cofsulatx, } 
Janaary T^ 1836. > 
Sib,— A sabjeet of His Britannic M fgesty— G(eorge 
Cbapman — has atated to ma that bewiu Ibicibly 
taken trom his house, yesterday monuDjg^ by a party 
of natives, and taken to the fort ; that his bouse was 
locked Qp by m person named Paki ^ also, that on 
his return, be found chat several articles belonffing 
to himself and others lessding in his house bad been 
stolen. 

As the repceaeatative vf His Britaanic Majesty 
mt these islands, I have to request that jour Majes- 
ty will inunediafcely have the offisnders brought to 
justice, and panislKd Jbr their unjustifiable conduct. 

I b6% leave to add, that Mr. Chapman^ state- 
ment has been confirmed on oath by several wit- 
nesses. 

I shall forward an account of this outrage, by the 
first conveyance, to His Britannic Majesty's govern- 
Utent in England. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 

His Ma^sty, Tamsahmeah. 

British CoNsutATB, > 
Woahoo, September 28, 1839. > 

Sib, — ^William Hughes, a subject of Her Briian- 
ittc Majesty, at present residing at Waimea, on the 
island of Hawaii, having been forcibly dispossessed 
of property, to a very large amount, by the local ao- 
thoriues, 1 have to demand not only the restitution 
of all his property, but also tiiat the perpetrators be 
immediately brought to this island, for the purpose 
of being punished for their illegal acts. I have also 
to demand from your majesty a co|>y of the ^nrder 
sent to Hawaii ior this purpose, as it is my inten- 
tion, if strict justice is not done to him, to lay the 
case before the British government, and to despatch 
a vessel to Valparaiso tor the parpose of layiiv^ the 
case before the ComnMnder-ia-Uiiief of Her Ma- 
jesty's squadron in the Pacific, and to request him 
to adopt such measures as he may deem proper. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) RICHABJ> CHARLTON. 

His Majesty, Taxxhambra HI. 

British Consulate, \ 
Woahoo, October 15, 1839. \ 
Sia,— BielbitiBg to my letter of vesteitiay, I oeg 
leave to inform your Majesty that I have not as yet-^ 
October 15th, 6n. 10m., P. M.— received any answer 
to it. 

I have now to request that your Majesty will 
lionor me with an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the above letter. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 
His Majesty, Tahemambha III. 

Honolulu, March 23, 1841. 

Sin, — 1 bee leave to inform your Majesty that I 
tiave received a letter from Mr. John Kelfett, stat- 
ing that the boys employed by him on m) account, 
at Atooi, bad been taken away and prevented from 
working, under the pretence of going to school. 

i have to request that your Majesty will give an 
eider that the persons in my service at Atooi be not 
molested, or give me a certificate under your hand 
that it haJs been done by your Majesty's orders. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's obedient 
servant, 

(Si^ed,) RICHARD CHARLTON. 

His Majesty, Kamehameha ill. 

* A chief near in rank to the king. 



It will be seen that the most fHvoloiis 
complaints were willingly received, judg- 
ed upon and made subjects of threats, 
before they had been referred to the 
proper tribunals or one word elicited in 
reply. In effect, he centered in himself 
at once, prosecutor, witness, judge and 
sheriff. 

The courts of the country were con- 
stituted upon the best basis its means 
allowed. In ordinary mercantile cases, 
with the aid of foreign juries, where no 
national prejudices were involved or 
party interests at stake, they gave satis- 
faction. But in the struggle that was 
constantly going on between the rival 
interests of England and America; the 
(Mie represented by Mr. Charlton, and 
virulently opposed to the government, 
and the other by the U. S. consul, Mr. 
Briosmade, who willingly, with most of 
his countrymen, lent it efficient moral 
aid by complying with the laws and 
treating its feeble endeavors to sustain 
order and promote civilization, with re- 
spect, the nation through its courts suf- 
fered repeated assaults. The following 
letter displays the wide difference in the 
policy pursued by Mr. Brindmade and 
Mr. Charlton in r^pect to the native 
laws and ii^titirtions: 

United States Consulate, S. L, > 
September 29, 1841. S 

Madam, — I have the lionor to acknowledge tbe 
receipt of your commanicatioo of tbe 25th iast.,c0e' 
cemiDg the trial and judgmeut issued in tbe case of 
Wm. E. Connor. 

If tbe man has been fosad gnil^ oi a breach of 
the laws of this gpvemmcnt, by a tair course of jo- 
dicial proceeding in the ibrms adopted by the gov- 
emment, his appeal to me, or lo the commaoder of 
a var ship or to the Presideat of the United States, 
would not, in my judgment, avail him in the least. 

I should violate my own convictions of duty and 
should do ii^ustice to tbe views of my ^verameat, 
to afford the least countenance to any msnbordiaa- 
tion to the laws of this country on the part of any 
citizen of the United States residing- within its 
borders. 

My plain duty to watch over tbe interests of mj 
fellow-citizens dwelling on these shoresj particular- 
ly in cases where those interests are m any way 
^ected by tbe laws under which, for the time beiBg, 
they are placed, is made easy by the disposition to 
justice, which I am convinced is the controlling 
priaciple in the goveraoiental conduct of the authori- 
ties of the country. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
your most obedient servant, 

P. A. BEINSMADfi, Consnl of the U. S. 

To KEKAyLuoHi, Premier, &c., &c. 

Mr. Brinsmade's predecessor, J. C. 
Jones, had been in the habit when o^ 
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iended of applying the epitliete diieat, 
liar mid other equally indecorous terms 
to the ehiefs. 

Complicated law suits arose, in which 
the principals were American and Eng- 
lish. The decision of the governor of 
Oahu, its constitutional judge, being 
adverse to the English party, greatly 
embittered them. The involved estate 
of French and Greenway became anoth- 
er bone of contention, two Englishmen 
claiming to act as assignees, neither of 
whom were recognized by one of the 
principals, the other being insane, nor by 
the other creditors. The parties brought 
their cases into the court, where they 
were decided unfavorably to the claims 
of the self-styled assignees. These cases 
are merely referred to as having given 
rise to questions of jurisdiction, and be- 
ing some of many others which after 
having led to the seizure of the group 
by Lord George Paulet, were decided 
upon in England by the law adviser of 
the crown in favor of the king. 

In the spring of 1842, Sir George 
Simpson and Dr. McLaughlin, govern- 
ors in the service of the Hudson Bay 
Company, arrived at the islands. Hav- 
ing extensive mercantile relations on 
them, they naturally felt interested in 
the stability of the government and its 
institutions. After a careful and candid 
examination into the merits of the exist- 
ing controversies between their own 
countrymen and the native government, 
they came to the full determination of 
sustaining the latter with their powerful 
influence. Their agents were instruct* 
ed 'accordingly. The King fearing the 
effect of the false representations of 
Charlton and his partisans, sought the 
counsel of Sir George Simpson, by whose 
advice and pecuniary assistance in a loan 
of £10,000, it was decided to send com- 
missioners to Europe and the United 
States, with full powers to negotiate for 
an acknowledgment of the independ- 
ence of the islands, and a guarantee 
against their usurpation by any of the 
great powers. Recognised as an inde- 
pendent nation, they would be freed from 
many vexatious interferences in their 
domcE^ic polity, and questions of juris- 
diction, which served no other end than 
to gratify evil passions and postpone 



justice. Mr. Brinsmade, the U. S. con- 
sul, had left some months previous, on 
business of his firm — ^Ladd & Co. — car- 
rying with him an extensive contract for 
grants and leases of lands under certain 
conditions, entered into with them, in 
November, 1840, by the king. On the 
strength of this he proposed to get up a 
joint stock company, which should de- 
velope the resources of the islands. — 
Unless however the governments of 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States * acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Sandwich Islands government and 
accord to it all the rights, powers and 
privileges and inununities of an inde- 
pendent state,' the said contract was to 
be 'null and void.' Mr. Brinsmade 
thus bound himself to see this object 
secured previous to selling his contract. 

The after history of this agency in 
Europe proved a lesson to the govern- 
ment not to involve itself under any pre- 
tences or hopes with the private schemes 
or speculations of mercantile firms. — 
Ladd & Co. had been serviceable to the 
islands in being the first to introduce 
agricultural enterprises on an enlarged 
and systematic scale, by which the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants was awakened 
and the resources of the country develop- 
ed. Their sugar plantation at Koloa, 
Kauai, was creditable to their enterprise, 
and had been the means of giving a 
start to the production of sugar at sev- 
eral other points. Perceiving the real 
advantages derived to the country from 
this enterprise, and feeling desirous of 
sustaining and enlarging it, the govern- 
ment put Ladd & Co. at their solicita^- 
tion, based upon the idea that their 
views were philanthropic, into possession 
of the contract before mentioned. , They 
also advanced them large sums without 
a sufficient examination into their credit; 
a neglect arising from over-weening 
confidence, and which afterwards, fail- 
ing to get their pay when due, proved 
very vexatious in the results. But pre- 
vious to this contract, other sums had 
been loaned them. The knowledge of 
these facts naturally excited the jealousy 
of the English opposition. 

Sir George Simpson, Rev. William 
Richards and Timoteo Haalilio, a native 
chief, were appointed joint commission- 
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era to proceed to the United States and 
Europe. Sir George Simpson left im- 
mediately. The other two sailed in 
July, 1842, for Mazatlan, whence they 
proceeded direct to the United States. 
G. P. Judd, physician to the American 
Mission, long and intimately acquainted 
with the chiefs, was invited by them to 
supply Mr. Richard's place, acting as 
recorder and translator. Upon this oc- 
casion the mission passed the following 
vote: 

'That as Dr. Judd has resigned his connection 
with the Mission, we therefore express to him our 
high estimation of his past services, and affeciion- 
ately request him to co-operate with us in further- 
ing all the grand objects of the Mission, so far as he 
can consistently with his new engagements.' 

Mr. Judd was further appointed Pre- 
sident of the Treasury Board, and to cor- 
respond with the commissioners abroad. 
Upon assuming the duties of the treas- 
ury, he immediately introduced a system 
of reform, which by husbanding the 
financial resources redeemed the credit 
of the government. Previous to his ad- 
vent into office, the sums collected were 
received by the governors, tax-officers 
and chiefs, and expended very much at 
their option without accountability of 
any kind. It was a system useless to 
the nation and expensive in its results. 
Under it any amount of peculation pre- 
vailed, though with the ideas of the 
chiefs it could scarcely be called by that 
term, as they all claimed the right to 
help themselves from the public crib. 
In its stead a rigid economy was exact- 
ed. Books were opened ; revenues col- 
lected and deposited in the treasury; 
accounts kept with all public officere; 
nseless mouths' cut off ; services alone 
were paid for; salaries established; the 
public debts made up; national property 
distinguished from individual; in short, 
a system admirably calculated to gain 
the confidence of the community and to 
benefit the nation arose out of the con- 
fusion and bankruptcy that prevailed 
before. This was not done without 
murmuring or discontent from those 
whose sinecure offices were now at an 
end. But the perseverence of Mr. Judd 
triumphed over all obstacles, and the 
statistics of the treasury since have told 
a flattering story. 

In September, 1842, Mr. Chariton, 



fearihg the results of the embassy of 
Messrs. Haalilio and Richards upon 
his own office, left his consulate surrep- 
titiously for Lon<k>n via Mexico, to lay 
his complaints before the British gov- 
ernment. Mr. Alexander Simpson, his 
&iend and appointed successor, says of 
him in his history of these events, * be 
did not possess the qualifications neces- 
sary for a diplomatist — coolness, discre- 
tion and an abstinence from party heats 
and peraonal animosities. '"* The king 
was notified of his departure in the fol- 
lowing letter left behind him: 

British Consulate, > 
Woaboo, September 26, 1842. S 

Sir, — From the insults received from the local 
authorities of your Majesty's government, and from 
the insults offered to my sovereign, Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, Victoria the first, Q,ueen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
Matthew Kekuanaoa, Governor of this island ; an?, 
lor other weighty causes affecting the interests of 
her Majesty'b subjects in these islands, I consider 
it mjr bounden duty to repair immediately to Great 
Britain to lay statements oefore her Majesty's gov- 
ernment, and have therefore appointed, by commis- 
sion, as I am fully authorized to do, Alexander 
Simpson, Esq., to act as consul until her Majesty's 
pleasure be known. 

Your Majesty's government has more than ooce 
insulted the British flag, but you must not suppose 
that it will be passed over in silence. Justice though 
tardy, will reach you; and it is you, not your ad- 
visers, that will be punished. 

I have the honor to be, your Majesty's most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

RICHARD CHARLTON, 

His Majesty, Tamehameha. Consul. 

Mr. Charlton's career was teraanated 
by his own act. He had no sooner ar- 
rived in London than he was removed 
from his situation under circumstances 
of disgrace. The Earl of Aberdeen 
considered the finale of his diplomacy 
as intemperate, improper and ill*judged, 
calculated to do great mischief and to 
produce in the minds of the king and his 
advisers, whether tiativee or foreigners, 
a resentful feeling not only against Mr. 
Charlton, but against the British gov- 
ernment and their subjects. These sen- 
timents are authentic, and clearly show 
that it was no part of the policy of Eng- 
land that her commissioned officers 
should insult even Hawaiian majesty. 

The king declined receiving Alex- 
ander Simpson as vice-consul. The 
grounds of his refusal, in the words of 
his officer addressed to him, ' were be- 
cause you despise the authorities of the 
"" " ♦Page«8. 
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kingdom and say you are going to make 
disturbance in the kingdom. ' Mr. Simp- 
son fully justifies the king in believing 
him to be a seditious character, in his 
own work, where he states, * From the 
period of my first visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, I became convinced of their 
value and importance, and, therefore, 
desirous that they shotUd form a British 
possession.*^ ' 

Mr. Simpson immediately called a 
meeting of the favorers of his views, 
who passed a resolution favorable to his 
exercising the duties of consul, which 
he continued to do, unnoticed by other 
consuls and unsanctioned by the king. 

His ambition being to make the islands 
an appendage of the British crown, he 
industriously fomented difficulties and 
devised means to effect this favorite 
project. Through his influence, memo- 
rials purporting to come from British re- 
sidents, but notoriously signed by indi- 
viduals of no note, were forwarded to 
his government, advocating inconsisten- 
cies like these: 

' Until a few years back, we resided here io com- 
fort and happiness ; the government of the native 
king and cbiefs being mild and tolerant towards 
white men who settled among them. 

' Men, natives of the United States of America, 
who came out wiih the avowed purpose of laboring 
as missionaries, have gradually acquired a powerful 
influence and authority over the hing- and chiefs, 
who are themselves, quite unjit for the performance 
of any of the functions of government.* 

At this time, Mr. PeUy, Agent of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, instituted a 
suit for nearly £3,000 against Mr. Charl- 
ton, for a debt due parties in Valparaiso 
since 1832. The case was brought 
before a foreign jury and a verdict given 
against Mr. Charlton, whose property 
was attached by order of the court for 
payment. To illustrate the singular and 
unreasonable assumptions with which 
the native government had to contend 
in the plainest matters of jurisdiction, I 
quote the following resolution: 

' At a meeting of British subjects, residing in the 
town and neighborhood of Honolnlu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, called by circular signed Alexander Simpson, 
Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's acting Consul, it was 
moved and carried unanimously ; 

'That this meeting do solemnly protest against 
the rig^ht recently assumed by the government of 
these islands to interfere in cases between foreign* 
ers, in their transactions out of this country, inas- 
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much as it is a right not assumed by any civilized 
nation, neither in the republic of the United States 
or in the Continental Kingdoms of Europe, that we 
cannot recognize this assumed right in a country 
where the lowest have no law to guide them, no 
judges with knowledge of commercial law to direct 
juries so as to enable them to form legal decisions, 
and no guarantee after their decisions for either 
plaintiff or defendant, person and property not being 
seized in other countries, where the case ought 
properly to have been tried. 
* Signed by me, 

' HENRY SKINNER, Chairman.' 

How differently other parties viewed 
the case may be gathered from another 
document signed by nearly all the re- 
spectable English and American resi- 
dents in the place at its date: 

* We, the undersigned, do hereby solemnly declare 
that we have long been residents upon this island^ 
and have had ample opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with the character and general dealings of the 
aforenamed individuals, (Richard Charlton and 
Alexander Simpson«) we declare that the course of 
these individuals in their relations to this govern- 
ment, in cases which have come under our cogni- 
zance, has been, in our opinion, vexatious, arbitrary 
and hostile in the extreme, showing a settled deter- 
mination to involve this government in difficulty. 
It is ovff firm conviction that the intentions of this 
8:overnment have been to act with impartiality and 
justice to all; and we solemnly believe that the pre- 
sent difficulties into which this government has 
been brought by them, are entirely owing to the 
machinations and evil misrepresentations of the 
aforementioned individuals, and that they all might 
have been avoided, had they shown a desire to aid 
in its laudable endeavors to improve themselves 
and promote the public peace.' 

On his way to England, Mr. Charlton 
had fallen in with Lord George Paulet, 
commanding H. B. M. frigate Carysfort, 
and by his representations interested 
his lordship in his views. Simpson had 
also sent despatches to the coast of 
Mexico, which induced Rear Admiral 
Thomas to order the Carysfort to Hono- 
lulu, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the matter. She arrived the 10th of 
February, 1843 ; before the sale of 
Charlton's property had taken place. 
Simpson immediately went on board to 
concert measures with Lord George, 
who, from his entire acquiescence in his 
plans, appears to have been wholly won 
over at this interview to sustain them. 
The authorities on shore suspected there 
was no friendly feeling, from the with- 
holding the usual salutes. Mr. Judd, on 
behalf of the government, made an offi- 
cial call on board, but was informed he 
could not be received. Visits from the 
French and United States consuls were 
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similarly declined. Captain Paulet ad- 
dressed the governor as follows: 

H. B. M.'b Ship Cartbfobt, ? ' 
Woahoo, 11th of Feb. 1843. i 

SiHf— Having arrived at thia port in Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty** »hip Carysfort, under my command for the pur- 
pose of affbrding protection to British subjects, as likewise 
to support the position of Her Britannic Mi^esty's repre- 
sentative here, who has received repeated insults from 
the government authorities of these islands, respecting 
which it is my intention to oommunicate only with the 
king in person. 

I require to have immediate information, by return of 
the officer conveying this despatch, whether or not the 
king— in consequence of my arrival—has been notifled 
that his presence will be required here, and the earliest 
day on which he may be expected, as otherwise I shall 
be compelled to proceed to his residence in the ship un- 
der my command for the purpose of communicating 
with him. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, GEO. PAULET, Captain. 

To Kekuanaoa, Governor of Woahoo, &c., &c. 



To which he replied: 



Honolulu, Oahu, Feb. 11, 1843. 
Salutations to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of H. 
B. M.*8 ship Carysfort j I have received your letter by 
the hand of the officer, and with respect inform you that 
we have not an yet sent for the king, as we were not in- 
formed of the business, but having learned from your 
communication that you wish him sent for, I will search 
for a vessel and send. He is at Wailuku, on the east 
side of Maui. In caae the wind is favorable, ho^ay be 
expected in six days. 

Yours, with respect, 

(Signed,) M. KEKUANAOA. 

The U. S. S. Boston, Captain Long, 
arrived on the 13th. Her presence was 
welcomed by the Americans, who were 
uncertain to what extent Simpson might 
induce Captain Paulet to go in his pre- 
meditated violence. 

The king arrived from Maui on the 
16th, and on the same day received the 
following note: 

H. B. M.'s Ship Carysfort, > 
Honotnlu Harbor, February 16, 184S. 5 
Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint your Majesty of 
the arrival in this port of H. B. M.'s ship under my com- 
mand, and according to my instructions, I am desired to 
demand a private interview with you, to which I shall 
proceed with a proper and competent interpreter. 

I therefore request to he infornied at what hour to- 
morrow it will be convenient for your Majesty to grant 
rae that interview. 

I have the honor to remain your Miyj^ty's most obe- 
dient and humble servant, 

GEORGE PAULET, Captstn. 
To His Mi^esty, Kamkhameha III. 

The king and premier's reply was 
forwarded the next day: 

Honolulu, February 17, 1843. 

Salutations to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of her 
Britannic Majesty's ship Carysfort. 

Sir, — We have received your communication of yes- 
terday's date, and must decline having any private in- 
ttf view, particularly under the circumstances which you 
propose. We shall be ready to receive any written 
commuateaiion from you to-morrow, uad will give it due 
consideration. 

In case you have business of a private nature, we will 
appoint Dr. Judd, our conHdential agent, to coB(br with 



yoo, who being a person, of Integrity aad fidelity to our 
government, and perfectly acquainted tvltli all ear a^ 
fiUra, will receive your eommunicatioBs, give you all tk* 
information you require— in confidence — and refort tlie 
same to us. With respect, 

(Signed J KaMEHAMEHA IIL 

" KEKAULUOHI. 

Captain Paulet, desirous of bringing^ 
matters to a violent conclusion, lost no 
time in sending a reply, urging demands 
beyond the power of the government to 
grant, without upsetting the decisions of 
its own courts, and doing injustice to its 
own subjects and the citizens of friendly 
powers. What these were is shown in 
the official correspondence: 

H. B. M.'s Ship Cartbfobt, } 
Woahoo, 17th February, 1848.5 

Sir, — In answer to your letter of this day's date — 
which 1 have too good an opinion of your Majesty to al- 
low me to believe ever emanated from yourself, but from 
your ill-advisers — I have to state that I shall hold bo- 
coromunleation whatever with Dr. G. P. Judd, who It 
has been satisihctorily proved to me has been the punic 
mover in the unlawAil proceediugt of your government 
against British sut^ects. 

As you have reftised me a personal interview, I en- 
close you the demands which I consider it my duty to 
make upon your government ; with which I demand a 
compliance at or before 4 o'clock. P. M., to-morrow- 
Saturday— otherwise I shall be obliged to take imme- 
diate coercive steps to obtain these measures for my 
countrymen. 

I have the honor to be, your Mf^jesty's most obedient,, 
humble servant, 

GEORGE PAULET, Cuptain. 

His Majesty, Kamehambha III. 

Demands made by the Rt. Honorable Lord Gborob 

Paulet, Captain R. N., commanding H. B. M.'s 

Ship Carysfort, upon the Kino of the Sandwich 

Islands. 

First. The immediate removal, by public advertise- 
ment, written in the native and English languages, and 
signed by the Governor of this island and F. W. Thompson, 
of the attachment placed upon Mr. Charlton's property ; 
the restoration of the land taken by government for its 
own use, and reallv appertaining to Mr. Charlton ; and 
reparation for the heavy loss to which Mr. Charltcm% 
representatives have been exposed by the oppressive 
and unjust proceedings of the Sandwich Islands goTem- 
ment. 

Second. The immediate acknowledgment of the right 
of Mr. Simpson to perform the functions delegated to 
him by Mr. Charlton ; namely, those of her Britannic 
Majesty's acting consul, until her Mc^esty's pleasure be 
known upon the reasonableness of your objections to 
him. The acknowledgment of that right and the repara- 
tion for the insult offered to her Majesty through her 
acting representative, to be made by a public reception 
of his commission and the saluting the British flag with 
tweaty-one guns, which number will be returned by her 
Britannic Meijesty's ship under my command. 

Third. A guarantee that no British subject shall in 
future be subjected to imprisonmeBt in fetters, unleaa he 
is accused of a crime which by the laws of England 
would be considered felony. 

Fourth. The compliance with a written promise- 
given by King Kamefaaraeha to Captain Jones, of her 
Britannic Majesty's ship Curacoa, that a new and ftir 
trial would be granted In a case brought by Henry Skia-^ 
ner, which promise has been evaded. 

Fifth. The immediate adoption of firm steps to ar«^ 
range the matters in dispute between British subjects 
and natives of the country, or others residing here, by 
referring these cases to juries. One half of whom shall 
be British subjects, approved by the consul, and all oT 
whom shall declare on oath, their freedom from pre- 
judgment upon, or interest in the cases brought before^ 
them. 
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Sixth. A direct commonication between His Majesty 
Kamehameha and Her Britannic Majesty's Acting Con- 
sul, for the immediate settlement of all cases of griev- 
ances and complaint on the part of British subjects 
against the Sandwich Island Government. 

Dated on board H. B. M.-s 8. Carysfort, at Woahoo, 
this 17th day of February, 1848. 

GEORGE PAULET, Captain. 

Captain Long was informed, by letter, 
at midnight, of the anticipated attack of 
the British commander. In the morning 
the Carysfort was cleared for action, 
springs put on her cables, and her bat- 
tery brought to bear upon the town. 
The English families embarked for se- 
curity on board a brig in the outer roads. 
The Americans and other foreigners 
having but short notice, placed their 
funds and papers on board the Boston 
and other vessels, intending to retreat 
to them with their families in case of 
actual hostilities. The town was in a 
state of great excitement. The disposi- 
tions of the chiefs were uncertain, and it 
was feared that the rabble, taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion, might pillage 
the place. Excited by the gross injus- 
tice of the demands, the first impulses 
of the king and his council, in which 
they were sustained by the indignant 
feeling of the entire foreign population, 
excepting the few who sided with Simp- 
son, were for energetic measures. Arms 
were procured, and bodies of men began 
to assemble. The common natives, un- 
conscious of the fatal effects of disci- 
plined gunnery, ardently desired to fight 
the ship. Some supposed they might 
overpower her crew by numbers in 
boarding. But peaceful councils at last 
prevailed. It is in such emergencies 
that the real infiueuce of the mission- 
aries becomes apparent. The natural 
desire of chiefs and foreigners was to 
resist at all hazards ; but the entire 
indoctrination of the mission, animated 
by the peaceful principles of the Gospel, 
had been of that nature that depends 
more upon the sword of the spirit than 
the arm of flesh. Desirous of avoiding 
the unhappy consequences of strife and 
bloodshed, and relying, through Provi- 
dence, on the justice of the nation's 
cause and the magnanimity of the Q,ueen 
of Great Britain, they counseled peace. 
Shortly before the hour of commencing 
^hostilities had arrived, the king dispatch- 
ed the following letter to the Carysfort: 
23 



HoiffOLULU, February 18. 

Salutations to the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, 
Captain of H. B. M.'s S. Carysfort. 

We have received your letter and the demands nvhich 
accompanied it, and in reply would inform yoor lordship 
that we have commissioned Sir George Simpson and 
William Richards as our Miiii&ters Plenipotentiary and 
Envoys Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britain, 
with full powers to settle the di/I^cuUies which you 
have presented before us, to assure Her Majesty, the 
Clueen, of our uninterrupted affection, and to ctmfer with 
Her Ministers as to the bc*Bt means of cementing the 
harmony between us. Some of the demands which you 
have laid before us, are of a nature calculated to embar- 
rans our feeble Government, by contravening the laws 
established for the heueflt of all. I'.ut we shall comply 
with your demands, as it has never been our intention to 
insuli Her Majesty, the Queen, or injure any of her esti- 
mable subjects ; but we must do so under protest, and 
shall embrace the earliest opportunity of representing 
our case more fully to Her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment, through our Ministers, trusting in tlie magnanimity 
of the Sovereign of a great nation, 'which we have been 
taught to respect and love, that we shall there be 
justified. 

Waiting your further order. 

With sentiments of respect, 
(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA IH. 

KEKAULUOHI. 

Which elicited a reply as follows:. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort, \ 
Woahoo, 18th of October, 1843. > 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge your Majesty's 
letter of this day's date, wherein you intimate your in- 
tention of complying with my demands, which I have 
considered my duty to make upon your Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. 

I appoint the hour of two o'clock this afternoon for 
the interchange of salutes, and I shall expect that you 
will inform me at what hour on Monday you will be 
prepared to receive myself and Her Britannic Majesty's 
Representative. 

I have the honor to be your Majesty's most obedient, 
humble servant, 

GEORGE PAULET, Captain. 

His Majesty Kamehameha 111. 

His majesty appointed February 20th. 
at eleven o'clock, A. M., to receive Lord 
George and the vice-consul. On the 
same day that the king notified Lord 
George of his acquiescence to his de- 
mands, in conjunction with the premier 
he protested against his acts in these 
words : 

We, Kamehameha III., King of all the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and Kbkauluohi, Premier thereof, in accordance 
with the laws of nations, and the rights of all aggrieved 
Sovereigns and individuals, do hereby enter our solemn 
act of Protest before God, the wofld, and before the 
Government of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Victoria. 
Clueen of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain ana 
Ireland : 

Against the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain 
of H. B. M.'s ship Carysfort, now lying in the harbor of 
Honolulu, for all losses and damages which may accrue 
to us, and to the citizens of other countries residing under 
our dominion and sovereignty, in consequence of the un- 
just demands made upon us this day, by the said Right 
Hon. Lord George Paulet, enforced by a threat of coer- 
cive measures, and an attack upon our town of Honolulu, 
in case of a non-compliance with the same wiUiin a pe- 
riod of nineteen hours; thereby interfering with owr laws, 
endangering the good order of society, and requiring of 
us what no power has a right to exact of another with 
whom they are on terms of peace and amity : 

And we do solemnly Protest and declare, that we, the 
Sovereign authority of these our islands, are injured, 
grieved, abused and damaged, by this act of the said, 
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Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, and we hereby enter 
our Bolemu appeal unto the Government of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty « represented by hiui, for redress, for 
justification, and for repayment of all said losses, dama- 
ges and paymenls which may in cousqnence accrue 
unto us, or unto the citizens of other countries living 
under our jurisdiction. 

On the 20th, the king and premier 
visited the Carysfort and were received 
with royal honors. This courtesy, how- 
ever, was but a prelude to a further 
series of demands rendered necessary to 
accomplish Simpson's aim, by the unex- 
pected compliance of the king with the 
first. These were brought forward at 
an interview on the following day. The 
total amount demanded in money was 
$117,330,89. The character of these 
claims, and the object of the parties, 
may be gathered from a brief notice of 
the first brought forward. This was in 
favor of a Mr. Skinner, a connexion of 
Mr. Charlton's. Indemnification to the 
amount of 55^3,000 was demanded for him 
on the alledged ground of having lost 
the interest and profits on $10,0(M) un- 
employed for four months, which he had 
reserved to purchase the property of 
Mr. Charlton, if sold on execution. The 
arrival of the Carysfort had stopped the 
sale, and he had lost the opportunity of 
thus employing his funds. 

The peculiar nature of the official in- 
tercourse of the British officers with the 
king, is best illustrated by extracts from 
a journal of the interviews kept at the 
time on behalf of the native government. 

* February 22d. — Simpson insisted the 
Dominis case should be re-tried. No 
plea that it had been done, and that the 
parties had settled and passed receipts, 
was to be admitted. The government 
must plead the case, and pay all that 
a jury should bring in over the ^10,000 
which had been paid by Captain Dominis 
to Mr. Skinner. 

* Next, a claim of $400 for a chronom- 
eter, alledged to have been detained by 
the harbor master, an American, (^ which 
he denied) and in consequence Mr. Skin- 
ner had to purchase another. The king 
said he was not acquainted with the 
facts. This was considered an acknowl- 
edgement of his incompetence to be 
sovereign. * 

' A demand that either Kekuanaoa or 
Dr. Judd be set aside as the author of a 
falsehood. ' 



' Next, a detailed account of the legal 
proceedings against Simpson and Skin- 
ner, and the blame thrown on the gov- 
ernor and the courts.' The king said 
he was not acquainted with the facts in 
the case. This was denounced as a 
strange neglect, and no statement to the 
contrary could be admitted. ' Insisted 
on the immediate reversal of the deci- 
sion of the courts. The king must do it. 
He ought to know the merits of the case. 
He must pay damages.' The object of 
Simpson, to drive the king to despair by 
the magnitude and unreasonableness of 
his demsmds, was fast gaining ground. 
Still it was acknowledged, and is on re- 
cord, that previous to the last act in this 
semi-tragical drama, it was necessary to 
obtain the official acknowledgment of 
the king to all the pecuniary claims he 
brought forward in his own behalf and 
those of his interested supporters. — 
Should the government be transferred 
previous to this, they would be as value- 
less as they were unjust, which after- 
ward proved to be the case, as all pre- 
vious complaints were quashed, and no 
British subject allowed to briug a griev- 
ance against the new government. By 
this course Simpson was converting what 
under any circumstances would have 
been an unjustifiable robbery, into con- 
temptible swindling. In his eagerness 
he overshot the mark, though not before 
he had intimidated the king into ratify- 
ing a claim which Charlton had set up 
on the strength of an alledged deed from 
Kalaimoku, in 1826, to a valuable por- 
tion of the town of Honolulu, near the 
water side, then covered with native, 
houses, and partially owned and built 
upon by foreigners. This pretended 
deed had been kept in abeyance for 
more than twenty years, unheard of by 
chiefs, and not brought forward until long 
after the alledged signer and witnesses 
were dead. By the unanimous testimony 
of natives and foreigners, Charlton was 
never considered as having owned one 
foot of this land. The adjoining property, 
separated by a street, although given to 
the English government, by the order of 
Kaahumanu, in 1826, was still in his 
undisturbed possession. The land to 
which he now laid claim belonged, by 
the most undoubted testimony and by 
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cootinuous poaseBsion, to Kaahumanu 
and her heirs. Kalaimoku, the alledged 
granter, had never owaed it. More than 
one hundred natives had lived on it ever 
since Charlton came to the islands. Yet 
in face of these well-known facts, Lord 
George sustained this claim, and through 
fear of an attack upon his town, induced 
the king to sign the more than doubtful 
paper. For even those who conjectured 
that the signatures might be genuine, 
were far from supposing that the deed 
was valid, as it pretended to no consider- 
ation, its boundaries were dubious, the 
circumstances under which it appeared 
were suspicious, and none believed that 
Kalaimoku ever signed such a document 
with a knowledge of its contents. It was 
contrary both to his habits and power. 
The weakness of the king in consenting 
to a ratification of such a fraud upon his 
territory is lamentable; being wrong in 
itself, no considerations of force or 
threats should have availed. But it was 
done, and a most fruitful diplomatic sore 
has it since proved between England 
and this country. The journal of this 
period, kept by Mr. Judd, so fully illus- 
trates the policy which brought the coun- 
try into the hands of England, that I 
quote largely from it, as the most authen- 
tic record extant of the actual feelings 
and dispositions of the king and chiefs, 
and the various motives operating upon 
their minds. It is a humilitating con- 
fession of weakness, and cannot fail to 
enlist the sympathies of readers. SuflS- 
cient firmness was wanting to give a 
decided refusal to the treacherous de- 
mands of Simpson. Whether force would 
then have been used is doubtful. If it 
had, the unauthorized acts of Lord 
Paulet would have been purely piratical; 
and on whomsoever the evil might have 
fallen, the disgrace would have been 
solely his. Expediency, and the fear of 
the consequences were English blood 
^led and the rabble let loose upon the 
town, decided the question. Aided by 
the advice they most confided in, which 
was of a missionary nature, the chiefe 
chose what they considered the more 
prudent measure. It savored somewhat 
of impotent despair on the part of the 
kittff and premier, that if they would 
avoid Sylla they must rush upon Cha- 



rybdis — save themselves from France by 
giving themselves to England. 

' 24th. A meetmg having been ar* 
ranged for 10 o'clock, A. M., the king 
requested me to visit Lord George, and 
say to him that he could bear this course 
no longer; he would give up and let 
them do as they pleased, &.C., &c. I 
accordingly met Lord George and Simp- 
son in the street, coming to the meeting; 
said I had a message from the king, that 
he was sick. I went with them to the 
consular office, where I was left alone 
with Simpson. I said, the king feels 
himself oppressed, broken down, ruined, 
and, to use his own expression, a dead 
man; that he had been up all night, and 
was sick; that he had determined to 
give up; that if he, Simpson, persisted 
in his present course, ruin would follow; 
that the king could not undo by his own 
act the action of the courts, and enforce 
these claims without time to modify the 
laws. I begged him to desist, and give 
time to modify the laws and act with 
consistency. He would allow juries to 
be composed of half Englishmen in case 
their interests were concerned. The 
Dominis case had been disposed of ac- 
cording to the king's written promise to 
Captain Jones. Moreover, since that 
time, the parties had settled by amicable 
arbitration. That to require all the 
late decisions of the legally organized 
courts to be set aside by the act of the 
king, would be illegal and oppressive on 
the part of Mr. Simpson, and decidedly 
oppressive on the part of the king, and 
would justly involve him both with 
Americans and French, &c., &c. Simp- 
son replied, that the English had been 
treated harshly, and consequently the 
government must suffer. His qourse 
could not be altered. 

* Went with Lord George and Simp- 
son to the council ; acted as spokesman ; 
reiterated the above, and added, the 
king was determined to hold out no 
longer; do what you like, take the isl- 
lands, but do not force him to acts of 
injustice ; it would be cruel in the ex- 
treme, better take all. Lord George 
replied, that his demands were not un- 
just, he acted on the best information 
and testimony. I said, I know that you 
think so, but I assure you that such is 
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not the opinion of the government. The 
king remarked, that he did not think 
that his government had done wrong. I 
said, we must be heard; your informa- 
tion is incorrect ; we appeal to Great 
Britain; take the islands, we will yet 
have justice. Lord George repUed, that 
he did not dome to take the islands. I 
said, you had better do it than pursue 
these subjects fuilher in this manner. 
He or Simpson said, that they could 
oniy act on a request of the king, and 
it must be in writing. Said I, let all 
proceedings be stopped ; let the govern- 
ment have time to reflect, and I think 
they will come to the conclusion that it 
is better for you to take the government 
of the islands than to go on any further. 
But we must have time; you drive the 
king to distraction, and I fear that he 
will cede the islands to France, as he 
has been invited to do. Simpson said, 
he would not allow much delay. Lord 
George said, two or three days and no 
more. Simpson said, to-morrow noon, 
and if it was not done, he should expect 
the Dominis case to be tried on Satur- 
day. I observed that the time was too 
short. Monday then at the furthest. 
We went into certain explanations as to 
the manner of doing the thing, and I 
wrote down in pencil the following : 

^** Inconsequence of the difficulties in which the 
Sandwich Inlands are involved, and the impossibility 
tsf complying with the demands made bv H. B. M.'s 
repneeentatiVe in the form in which tKey are pre- 
sented, wc cede £the government of] our islands to 
Lord George Panlet, &c.,&c.,for the time being, 
subject to any arrangements that may have been 
entered into witii the government of Great Britain, 
and until inielligence shall have been received, and 
in case no arrangement shall have been made pre- 
vious to date, subject to the decisions of her IVlajes- 
ty's ^overumeni on conference with the ministers of 
the bandwicn Islands "government, after a full re- 

S>rt of our affairs shall have been represented to 
reat Britain ; and in case the ministers are reject- 
ed by H. B. M., then subject to any arrangements 
which may be entered into.'* 

* Simpson took the paper and walked 
in the verandah with Lord George, and 
returning, said, that would do ; h^ would 
make a copy with a very few verbal al- 
terations. 

* It was arranged that the chiefs should 
have an opportunity to consider these 
things, and an answer to be given to- 
morrow noon. Lord George and Simp- 
son left. King and Auhea sat with 



astonishment and misery. Discussed 
awhile in council, when I left them in 
order to take some refreshment. When 
I returned, I found them anxious to gain 
further information. The subject of 
ceding to France and the United States 
was a ray of hope which seemed to gleam 
across their dark path, but they foresaw 
that under such circumstances they 
would still have this fury— Simpson — to 
deal with until the French took posses- 
sion, and he would doubtless involve 
them in more trouble, and their cause 
become too bad to admit of justification. 
France is still acting a hostile part to- 
wards them. Charlton and Simpson are 
their enemies, but England is their 
friend. To England they look up with 
the most filial affections. France is 
picking a quarrel with them now, and 
complaints are now in existence which 
will make more trouble. If the claims 
of Simpson are allowed, the laws will 
suffer, and the nation be weakened so 
much that France will leave them noth- 
ing. England can defend them from 
France, and to cede to France would be 
to say England had no right here, which 
is to the government more than doubt- 
ful, reckoning right as the nations do. 
This might be considered an act of 
treachery. 

' May be that their independence is 
secured already; if so, a forcible pos- 
session on the part of either would annul 
it. A cession would not, if made with 
provisos. 

* In the evening I went for Lord 
George, who, together with Simpson and 
Dr. Rooke, came. Regulated a few 
points respecting the course he should 
pursue in case he took possession. In- 
formed them that we should take every 
possible step to justify the government 
and get back the islands, and demanded 
a pledge that such exertions be not con- 
sidered an act of hostility to them. 

' It was agreed that a decision should 
be made by 12 o'clock on the 25th. 
Lord George went away. Every pos- 
sible view of the case was taken up by 
the council, and the result seemed to be 
to give up the islands on the terms pro- 
posed. 

* 25th. King sent for me before break- 
fast. Wished to know what I thought 
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of the old proposition of ceding to France \ 
and the United States. I said I feared 
it would involve the government in great 
trouble. The French admiral would 
soon be here and take possession, which 
would excite hostility between Catholics 
and Protestants ; meanwhile Simpson 
would continue his course of conduct, 
and the difficulties would become inex- 
tricable. Give yourself into the arms 
of Great Britain, trust to the generosity 
of that great and good nation, you may 
have the benefit of the intervention of 
France for the adjustment of difficulties 
and the security of your independence. 
Let them take possession, and then you 
can represent your case in full. Lord 
George called. I informed him that the 
matter was nearly decided. One of the 
propositions that came from me was 
waived, viz: that a commission be ap- 
pointed to adjust the claims of British 
subjects. 

'Dudoit called, and many others. 
Every argument used to induce the king 
to cede to France and the United States. 
Sat down to put the documents into form. 
King proposed to make a speech. I 
said they could make that out among 
themselves, which they did. Deed of 
cession being ready, the chiefs came in 
and it was read. Sorrow and distress 
marked every countenance. I was asked 
to pray. During prayer, sighs suppress- 
ed were often heard. I committed the 
case to God, imploring His blessing on 
the step about to be taken as the only 
peaceful alternative for the nation, &c., 
&c. When I rose, not all individual 
left his knees for a full minute, and then 
I saw that tears had come to their relief. 
They sat in silence for a moment, when 
the king arose, and with a firm step 
seized a pen and subscribed his name. 
** Let it go,'' said he; ** if I get help I 
get it, if not, let it go. I can do no 
more." The premier then added her 
.signature.' 

Having decided upon a provisional 
cession of his dominions to Great Britain, 
the king announced the event to his sub- 
jects in a touching proclamation: 

Where are you, chiefs, people and commons from 
my ancestors, and people from foreign lands ! 

Hear ye ! I make known to you that I am in per- 
plexity by reason of difficulties into which I have 
been brought without cause; therefore, I have given 



away the life of our land, hear ye ! But my rule 
over you, my people, and your privileges, will con- 
tinue, for I have nope that the life of ibe land will 
be restored when my conduct is justifled. 

Done at Honolulu, Oahu, this twenty-iifth day of 
February, 1843. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 

KEKAULUOHI. 

In consequence of the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves involved, and our opinion of the impossi- 
bility of complying with the demands in the manner 
in which they are made by her Britannic Majesty's 
Representative upon us. in reference to the claims 
of British subjects ; We do hereby cede the Group 
of Islands known as the Hawaiian (or Sandwich) 
Islands, unto the Right Honorable Lord George 
Paulel, Captain of Her Britannic Majesty's ship of 
war Carysfort, representing Her Majesty Victoria, 
Clueen of Great Britain and Ireland, from this date, 
and for the time being: the said Cession being 
made with the reservation that it is subject to any 
arrangement that may have been entered into by 
the Representatives appointed by us to treat with 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty ; and in 
the event that no agreement has been executed pre- 
vious to the date hereof; subject to the decision of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Government on conference 
with the said Representatives appointed by us ; or 
in the event of our Representatives not being ac- 
cessible, or not having been acknowledged, subject 
to the decision which Her Britannic Majesty may 
pronounce on the receipt of full information from us, 
and from the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet. 
In confirmation of the above, we hereby affix our 
names and seals, this twenty-fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, at Honolulu, 
Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 

KAMEHAMEHA III. 
KEKAULUOHI. 

A Provisional Cession of the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands having been made this day by Kameha- 
meha III., King, and Kekauluohi, Premier there- 
of, unto me the Right Hon. Lord Georffe Paulet, 
commanding Her Britannic Majesty's ship Carys- 
fort, on the part of Her Britannic Majesty, Victo- 
ria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland; subiect 
to arrangements which may have been or shall be 
made in Great Britain, with the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

/ do hei'eby proclaim : 

First. That the British flag shall be hoisted on 
ail the islands in the group; and the natives thereof 
shall enjoy the protection and privileges of British 
subjects. 

Second. That the Grovernment thereof shall be 
executed, until the receipt of communications from 
Great Britain, in the following manner ; — namely, 
By the native King and chiefs and the officers em- 
ployed by them, so far as regards the native popula- 
tion ; and by a Commission, consisting of King 
Kamehameha III., or a dejwty appointed by him, 
the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Duncan Forbes 
Mackay, Esq., and Lieutenant Frere, R. N., in ail 
that concerns relations with other powers, (save and 
except the negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment) and the arrangements among foreigners, 
(others than natives of the archipelago) resident on 
these islands. 

Thibd. That the laws at present existing, or 
which may be made at the ensuing council of the 
King and chiefs (after being communicated to the 
Commission) shall be in full force so far as natives 
are concerned, and shall form the basis of the ad- 
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ministratioa of justice by the Commission, in mat- 
ters between foreigners resident on these islands. 

Fourth. In all that relates to the collection of 
the revenue, the present officers shall be continued 
at the pleasure of the native King and chiefs, their 
salaries for the current year being also deternuned 
by ihem, and the archives of Government remaining 
in their hands; the accounts are, however, subject 
to inspection by the Commission herebefore named. 
The Government vessels shall be in like manner : 
subjectj however, to their employment, if required, 
for Her Britannic Majesty's service. 

Fifth. That no sales, leases or transfer of land 
shall take place by the action of the Commission 
appointed as aforesaid, nor from natives to foreign- 
ers, during the period intervening between the 24tb 
of this month, and the receipt of notification from 
Great Britain of the arrangements made there : they 
shall not be valid, nor shall they receive the signa- 
tures of the King and Premier. 

Sixth. All tne existing 6ono ^yEcte engagements 

of the native King and Premier shall be executed 

and performed as if this Cession had never been 

made. 

Given under my hand this twenty-fifth day of 

February, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

eight hundred and forty-three, at Honolulu, 

Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 

GEORGE PAULET, 
Captain of H. B. M.'s S. Carysfort. 

At the request of Lord George, Mr. 
Judd was appointed by the king as his 
deputy. Mr. Judd positively declined 
to undertake the responsibility,- and the 
king then appointed William Paty, Esq., 
whom Lord George refused to receive. 
Upon the renewed solicitation of the 
king, that he could do much for the na- 
tion and his interests, and a written 
assurance from Lord George that his 
services were required in the new ad- 
ministration, Mr. Judd consented to act, 
the king authorizing him to employ Mr. 
Paty in his other duties. The night of 
the cession the king went to Maui, and 
officers were sent the next day to hoist 
the British flag on the other islands. 

Disturbances between the English sol- 
diers and natives immediately commenc- 
ed, but were quelled by prompt action 
on the part of the native authorities. 
The policy of the chiefs was to preserve 
order and await the decision of England. 
The foreign residents were, however, 
restless under the^ew rule. No respect 
was shown the British officers, and their 
conduct was loudly execrated. The 
French consul refusing to acknowledge 
the new government, his official func- 
tions were suspended. 

The commission immediately issued a 
proclamation, levying an additional duty 
of one per cent, on the previous duty of 
three, ad valorem, on imported goods; 



all lands held by whites were required 
to be registered previous to June let; 
new registers were granted to vessek 
owned by foreign residents, putting them 
upon the same footing as Britbh bot- 
toms; and some alterations were made 
in the municipal law. Mr. Judd refused 
assent to many of their measures, so that 
the new commission was far from acting 
harmoniously. 

On the 11th of March, Mr. Simpson 
left Honolulu for England, in a vessel 
belonging to the king, with dispatches 
to the foreign office from Lord George 
Paulet. The king and chiefs, desirous 
of being represented at London on an 
occasion of such vital importance by an 
agent of their own, ordered Dr. Judd to 
look for one. Mr. J. F. B. Marshall, an 
American gentleman resident at Hono- 
lulu, was applied to. Having consented 
to go, secret instructions were given 
him; his commission and papers were 
signed by the king at Waikiki, who came 
from Lahaina for that purpose, and stop- 
ped there to avoid meeting the British 
Commission. Without disclosing his 
agency to Simpson, Mr. Marshall was 
allowed passage in the same vessel, bj 
which he carried the news of the cession, 
via Mexico, to the United States and 
England. 

Notwithstanding the solemn stipula- 
tions on the part of Lord George Paulet 
to respect existing laws and engage- 
ments, repeated effi>rts were made to 
violate their spirit. The populace, im- 
patient under the new rule, became less 
tractable daily. Great efforts were made 
to get up a native British party. Men 
were bought by promises and gifts. The 
loose practices of former times were 
partially winked at. The auction laws 
were altered, and heavy duties imposed. 
The wholesome regulations regarding 
lewdness and other common vices were 
repealed. Boat-loads of prostitutes were 
allowed to visit ships in the harbor as in. 
the days of Liholiho. Indecorous and 
disgusting scenes were witnessed in the 
streets at noon-day.* Soldiers were en- 
listed under the name of the Q,ueen*s 
regiment, and officers commissioned. 
The king and his chiefs were repeatedly 
insulted. Every effort was made to 
* Friend, vol. i, p. 37. 
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seize the national treasury and records. 
Illegal orders on the former were pre- 
sented. Mr. Judd was formally informed 
by Lord George, that unless he honored 
his drafts, he should be dismissed from 
office, and some one put in his( place 
who would be more pliant. The author- 
ity of the courts was prostituted; — in 
short, anarchy and violence began to 
appear, and it was evident that the Bri- 
tish officers, rioting in their brief and 
ill-gotten authority, respected no com- 
pacts and acknowledged no guides be- 
yond their own wills. Mr. Judd, anxious 
to preserve the authority of the king as 
long as possible for the good of his peo- 
ple, held his office until the 10th of May, 
when entering a solemn protest against 
the acts of Lord George Paulet, he with- 
drew from the commission, absolving the 
king from all further responsibility or 
connection with its doings. This act 
was formally approved by the king and 
premier. On the 24th of June following 
they issued a proclamation, charging the 
commissioners with having maintained 
soldiers not called for by any exigencies 
of the country, * out of funds appropri- 
ated for the payment of our just debts,' 
and violating the laws which, by the 
treaty, were to be held sacred,' and of 
other mal-practices, calling the world to 
witness that they had * broken faith with 
us,' protesting in the face of all men 
against all such proceedings both to- 
wards themselves and foreigners. 

After this withdrawal of the king, af- 
fairs daily became more uneasy between 
the natives and resident foreigners and 
the British force. Mr. Judd fearing im- 
prisonment and the seizure of the national 
records, withdrew them from the govern- 
ment house, and secretly placed them in 
the royal tomb. In this abode of death, 
surrounded by the sovereigns of Hawaii, 
using the coffin of Kaahumanu for a 
table, for many weeks he nightly found 
an unsuspected asylum for his own la- 
bors in behalf of the kingdom. It re- 
quired no small degree of prudence on 
the part of one so influential and beloved 
among the natives to prevent an actual 
collision between the hostile parties. 
With unshaken reliance on the justice 
of England, the chiefs impatiently await- 
ed her decision. On the 6th of- July, the 



U. S. ship Constellation, Commodore 
Kearney arrived. He immediately is- 
sued a public protest against the seizure 
of the islands. The presence of a ship 
of war of a nation friendly to their sove- 
reign rights was encouraging to the 
chiefs. Commodore Kearney on all oc- 
casions treated them as independent 
princes. This courtesy exasperated still 
further Lord George, who wrote the 
king that if he should suffiBr himself to 
be saluted under the Hawaiian flag, he 
would forfeit all consideration from her 
Majesty's eovemment. The king came 
from Maui on the 21st to hold commu- 
nication with Commodore Kearney. So 
much irritation was now manifested on 
both sides, that a violent explosion must 
soon have occurred, when unexpectedly 
to all, on the 26th of July, Rear Ad- 
miral Thomas, in the Dublin, frigate, 
arrived from Valparaiso, from which 
place he had made all possible speed on 
receiving the despatches of Lord George. 
The design of his visit was at first doubt- 
ful. He lost no time however in making 
known his intentions. In a few hours it 
was understood that he came to restore 
the islands. The joy of the natives and 
foreigners was unbounded, the mortifica- 
tion of the Simpson party extreme. The 
renegade natives feared for their heads. 
Negotiations were promptly opened with 
the king by the admiral, and at an in- 
terview on the 27th, the terms of the 
restoration were agreed upon. The 31st 
of July, a day ever memorable in Ha- 
waiian annals, was. the time appointed 
for the world to witness England in the 
person of her gallant and worthy officer, 
restoring to the petty sovereign of the 
Hawaiian Islands, his prerogatives and 
his dominions. It was done in great 
good taste. The weather proved auspi-^ 
cious, and the entire population, white 
and native, except the few, who, sad and 
disappointed, sympathized with the com- 
mander of the Carysfort, poured forth 
en masse on to the plain east of the town 
to participate in the general joy and 
witness the ceremonies. On this occa- 
sion, the foreign residents who had stood 
by the king so warmly through all his 
distress, gave unbounded testimony of 
their sincere satisfaction of his restora- 
tion to authority. A tent was prepare^ 
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for the ladies. At 10 o'clock, A. M., 
several compaaies of English marines 
were drawn up in line facing the sea, 
with an artillery corps on their right. 
The king came escorted by his own 
troops. As his royal standard was un- 
furled under a salute of 21 guns from 
the brass pieces of the Dublin's corps, 
the English ensigns at the forts were 
lowered and the Hawaiian colors re- 
hoisted. National salutes were then 
fired successively from the Dublin, Ha- 
zard, Carysfort and Constellation men- 
of-war, and the two forts and shipping 
in the harbor. After a review of the 
military, the king returned to his house, 
and ordered the native troops raised by 
Lord George to appear before him. — 
They were required to salute the king's 
flag and to swear fealty to their lawful 
sovereign. Those officers who had re- 
ceived British commissions came for- 
ward and kissed the king's hand. At 
one o'clock the king attended divine 
service at the stone churph; where he 
addressed his people, informing them 
that ' the life of the land' had ben re- 
vered to him. Mr. li followed his Ma- 
jesty in a spirited address, announcing 
in the name of the king a general am- 
nesty, the release of all prisoners, and a 
festival of ten days for the people. Dur- 
ing this period the residents manifested 
their satisfaction by balls and entertain- 
ments, attended by the chiefs and the 
officers of the numerous men-of-war in 
port. Before the festival was over, the 
U. S. ships United States, Commodore 
Jones, and the Cyane, Capt. Stribling, 
arrived. The last brought the news of 
the recognition of independence by Eng- 
land and France. Efforts were made to 
effect a general reconciliation among all 
parties, and all pending difficulties were 
left to the adjustment of the king's com- 
missioners with the powers abroad. 

Notwithstanding the handsome man- 
ner in which Admiral Thomas, before 
hearing from his government, undertook 
to restore the king to his sovereignty, in 
his diplomatic arrangements he required 
stipulations highly favorable to British 
interests and calculated to be embar- 
rassing in execution to the king. As 
these however were to be but of tem- 
porary effect, the king gave them his as- 



sent, trusting for independence kk ret^y 
as well as in name, from the exertions 
of his agents in Europe. The admiral, 
as if apprehensive that even his cautious 
policy might not be wholly acceptable 
to his government, moved his flag on 
shore, where he was received as the 
nation's guest, and awaited advices from 
England. His presence was favorable 
to harmonizing parties and to preserv- 
ing the tranquility of the kingdom. 

The policy of the provisional cession 
to Great Britain has been much ques- 
tioned, but viewed as to its results and 
a cool examination of the alternative at 
the time as impressed upon the minds of 
the chiefs, it must now be allowed to 
have been a sagacious act. The natural 
impulse among all classes was to resist 
such aggravated injustice ; but those 
who felt thus, reasoned that to have done 
so, would have played the part of Simp- 
son, who ardently desired to drive mat- 
ters to that crisis, that English blood 
having been shed, the kingdom should 
fall by conquest. Resistance or re- 
taliation, however just, on the part of 
savage nations towards civilized, is al- 
ways viewed as wanton aggression. — 
England herself has given an instance 
of this in her late contest with the na- 
tives of New Zealand. The act which 
led to the vengeance exercised by Capt. 
Wilkes, of the U. S Exploring Expe- 
dition, at the Fejee group, by which so 
many unhappy wretches were slaughter- 
ed, originated in the unjustifiable deten- 
tion of a native against his will ; the at- 
tack on the officers being the savage 
thirst for revenge on the part of the 
chief, the father of the captive, who in 
an attempt to escape was fired at, and 
supposed to have been killed. So Cook» 
in 1779, lost his life by the natives in 
defence of their chief. A country won 
under the specious glory of arms, arouses 
the pride of the conquerors, and the 
iniquity of the aggression is lost sight of 
in the self-satisfaction of the acquisition; 
or else lives and treasure having been 
lost in the undertaking and the notice of 
other nations attracted, it becomes a 
matter of honor to persevere. No na- 
tion willingly confesses; itself in the 
wrong. The French at Tahiti illustrate 
this principle. Simpson was well aware 
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of the force of an appeal written in blood 
to the pride of his nation. He says, 
' Indeed I cannot but regret now, seeing 
the undecided action of the British gov- 
ernment, that some act on the part of 
Lord George Paulet had not left any 
other conclusion open, than that the dy- 
nasty of Kamehameha must cease to 
reign, '* 

rassive resistance it was feared would 
have been attended with evils scarcely 
less threatening to the x'ights of the king 
than active hostilities. The demands 
might have been wholly negatived and 
Lord George compelled to hostilities. 
Unopposed, one gun would have been 
Bufiicient to have given the character of 
force to the possession. But the chiefs 
felt that that gun would have been the 
signal that the native authority was at 
an end, and lawless whites inciting the 
rabhle, stood ready to burn and plunder. 
In the melee, the to^n would have been 
consumed, property destroyed and lives 
lost; the responsibility of which acts al- 
though the direct result of Lord George's 
aggression, would have been placed upon 
them. There was reason to fear that, 
winking as the English ministry did at 
the French usurpation at Tahiti, had 
their flag been raised here through 
bloodshed, it would never have come 
down. The plan to evade the intention 
of Lord George by a joint cession to the 
United States and France was iroprac* 
ticable. Capt. Long, to 'whom it was 
notified, confessed his inability to do 
anything beyond reporting the fact to 
his government. There was no French 
officer present to have availed himself 
of a possession his country coveted. 
Had there been, and the French flag 
raised, English blood would not have 
brooked the interference at such a crisis, 
and another subject matter for quarrel 
would have been added to the long cata- 
logue between the two countries. Before 
any action on the part of the Congress 
of the United States could have occured 
either France or England would have 
forcibly possessed themselves of the 
islands, or both landing have engaged 
the natives in a civil war. The actual 
employment of force under any circum- 
itance by any party, it was considered 
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would inevitabfy have lost the king hk 
crown ; hence ^ with such views, the 
policy adopted, emphatically a peaceful 
one and appealing to the compassion of 
a brave nation without exciting its pride » 
was judicious. In the event of its fail- 
ure to render justice, the Hawaiians 
would have preferred English to French 
rule, from the greater intimacy with that 
nation and the implied guardianship 
which since Vancouver, she had been 
supposed to exercise over them. What- 
ever credit then may be supposed to 
arise from the mode of the cession^ by 
which so powerful an adversary was 
disarmed, it belongs in chiefto Mr. Judd, 
with whom the forra originated and who^ 
rather than countenance any of the other 
plans proposed, offered to resign hi» 
commission into the king's hands* 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Embassy to the United States and Europe— Ac- 
knowledgment of Independence at WashingUw-" 
DiplonttQcy in London— Paris— Belgium— -Inde- 
pendence acknowredgfd by Engiand* and France 
•—Excitement in the. United States— A. SimpeoA 
— Correspondence between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Upshur— Claim of indemnification on England — 
Joint Guarantee of Grreat Britain and France — 
' Times' newspaper— Return t© Uiuiecl Slate* — 
Death of Haalilio. 

Messrs. Haalilio aaid Richards enter* 
ed upon the business of their mission aft 
Washington, in December, 184^. Thej 
were favorably received, though the ad- 
ministration did not at first enter so fuUj 
into their views as they desired. Aftei\ 
some negotiation, the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a message, dated 
December 31, 184a, ia which be said: 

* Just emerging from a stat« of barbarism, th» 
essTemment of iSo islands is as yet fteble ; bul ite 
dispositions appear to be just and pacific, and it 
seems anxious to improve the condition of its peopIe^ 
by the introduction of knowledge, of religioas and 
moral institutions, means of educatiooj and the arts. 
of civilized life. 

* It cannot hut be in conformtty with the interest 
and the wishes of the governmetit and the people of 
the United States, that this commAinity, thus exist- 
ing in the midst of a vast expanse of ocean, shouli) 
be respected, and all its rights strictly and eonsci^ 
entiously regarded. And this must also be the true 
interest of all other commerciEd States, Far remote 
from the dominions t)f European powers, its growth 
and prosperity, as an indepeadent State, may yet be 
in a hign degree oseful to all, whose trade is ex- 
tended to those regions; while its nearer approach 
to this continent, and the intercourse which Ameri- 
can vmeeh have vith it— soch Ytsselscon^^ifcttutiDf 
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fiTf-tixiht c^ali which luuiupdly fm% it—cotild not 
but create dissattsfactiou on the uart of the tJnited 
States at any attempt, by another power, should 
such M attempt be threatened or reared, to take 
possession of the islands, colonize them, and subvert 
the native goTemment. Considering, therefore, thai 
the United States possess so very large a share of 
the intercourse with those islands, it is deemed not 
unfit to make the declaration, that their government 
seeks, nevertheless, no peculiar advantages, no ex- 
clusive control over the Hawaiian government, but 
is content with its independent existence, and anx- 
iously wishes for its security and prosperity. Its 
forbearance, in this respect, under the circumstances 
of the very large intercourse of their citizens with 
the islands, would justify this government, should 
events hereafter arise to require it, in making a de- 
cided remonstrance again«t the adoption of an oppo- 
fite policy by any oth^r power.' 

These sentiments, with the act creat- 
ing a commissioner to reside at the court 
of Hawaii, were considered tantamount 
to a formal recognition, and on March 
8d, 1843, George Brown, Esq., was ap- 
pointed to that office. 

The king's commissioners arrived in 
London in February, 1843, where they 
were joined by Sir George Simpson, and 
entered into communication with the 
Foreign office. Lord Aberdeen declined 
receiving them as ministers from an in- 
dependent nation, but consented to ac- 
knowledge them as authorized ' to repre- 
sent v the government of the Sandwich 
Islands.' Their first interview was on 
the 22d of February. Lord Aberdeen 
was unfavorable to the recognition of 
independence, saying * It would be ridi- 
culouSj for it cannot be supposed that the 
king governs himself; he is influenced 
by others;' and that the islands, through 
the exertions of the missionaries, were 
falling ' exclusively under American in- 
fluence, to the injury of British interests ; ' 
but added, 'that it was of no conse- 
quence to British interests whether the 
government were under the influence of 
missionaries or whoever else, so long as 
justice were done.' 

On the 8th of March, the commission- 
ers left London for Paris, by way of 
Belgium, where they saw King Leopold, 
who pledged his influence to aid the 
great object of their mission. They ar- 
rived in Paris on the 15th, and on the 
17th had an interview with M. Guizot, 
who received them with marked cour- 
tesy, and promptly gave a pledge to 
acknowledge the independence of the 
islands. They reached London again 
on the 20th, and in an interview with the 



British minister on the 25th, receiTed 
* the full assurance that the independenee 
of the islands would be Tirtually or really 
acknowledged, and that Mr. Charlt<Hi 
would be removed. ' On the 1st of April, 
the Earl of Aberdeen formally comrouai- 
cated the sentiments of his government 
to the king's commissioners, as follows: 

' Her Majesty's government are willing and have 
determined to recognize the independence of the 
Sandwich Islands under their present Sovereign. 

* I think it expedient to add that Her Majesty** 
government desire no special favor or immunity for 
Eritish sulijects — on the contrary, they wi<«h to sea 
all foreigners residing in the Sandwich Islands 
treated on a footing of perfect equality before tha 
law, and equal protection afforded by the govemn 
menttoall.' 

The commissioners had thus far been 
successful in their mission, when news 
arrived of the provisional cession of the 
islands to Lord George Paulet. Mr. 
Marshall had already carried it to the 
United States, where, added to other 
causes tending to influence the national 
mind against England, it created a pro- 
digious excitement. Throughout the 
Union the public press echoed with de- 
nunciations of the rapacity of England. 
The Oregon and California questions 
were then beginning to awaken public 
interest. The act of Lord George Faulet 
was considered as the commencement of 
the denouement of a grand aggressive 
political drama, by which England in- 
tended to appropriate to herself the isl* 
ands and the neighboring continent. The 
people of the United States felt the 
deepest interest in the independence 
and welfare of Kamehameha's dominion, 
both from self-interest, as a depot for 
their vast whaling trade and other com- 
mercial interests, and from jealousy of 
their great maritime rival, and also as 
being the petted object of their religious 
sympathies. They claimed its conver- 
sion to Christianity as a moral conquest 
altogether their own. More than half 
a million of money, the contributions 
of their piety, had been lavishly be- 
stowed in redeeming it from heathen- 
ism. To prevent so important a post 
from passing into the hands of England, 
was an object worthy of national inter- 
ference. Such was the general voice. 
Some presses, more moderate, regarding 
the matter in a truer light, believed that 
England would hesitate to avail herself 
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«f what they consklered to be the unau- 
thorized act of her officer. They were 
correct. Mr. Marshall after delivering 
his dispatches at Washington, hastened 
to London, where he arrived in July. 
The news had preceded him, as also had 
Alexander Simpson, who immediately re- 
paired to the Foreign office to justify his 
oonduct, and to induce the British minis- 
try to retain the prize he had gratuitously 
placejd in their hands. The British pub- 
lie and government were both astonished 
at an event so little anticipated. The lat- 
ter had gone too far to retreat. Public 
opinion in Europe and America, what- 
ever might have been their real desires, 
was too strong for them to openly face 
U in violation of the pledge already 
given. Alexander Simpson soon learned 
their decision. He says: 'Instead of a 
prompt acceptance of the cession, which 
bad public opinion been brought to bear 
OD the subject, would undoubtedly have 
taken place, the ministers used such red- 
tapist language as — *' It was quite un- 
ii^orized, quite unexpected. Every- 
tyng connected with it is of a novel and 
peculiar character — it requires a more 
than usual degree of deliberation on the 
part of her Majesty's government to de- 
termme the line of conduct proper to be 
pursued in the matter." ' With some 
sharpness he adds: ' The '' do nothing" 
•pirit of the Peel cabinet could not be 
excited even by the gratuitous additioid 
to British possessions of a valuable 
eoloHy.'* 

From this time Mr. Simpson, disavow- 
ed by his own government, disappears. 
The boldness of his design, and the 
energy with which he carried it through, 
with his rational views of the ultimate 
advantages to Great Britain of such an 
Mquuition to her territory, present a 
•Wting contrast to the petty manceuv- 
nng and disgraceful intrigues of his in* 
^Brtors in talents, whom he used at will 
M coadjutors or agents in his plan. 
Never for a moment does he appear to 
have faltered in his undertaking from any 
^igi^ion of right, justice, or even hu- 
''•wiity. Boldly and unflinchingly he 
P^nevered through all obstacles, and 
^•ithfiflSly a^eted up tt» his thre^ of the 
^^_ Aagust, I8i% to Governor Keku- 
♦ Sitnj^son'f IWswry, p. «l. 



anaoa, made in the presence of witnesses 
and on official record, that * I will do 
everything in my power to bring this 
government into difficulty. I have both 
talents enough and influence enough to 
do it.' Though the end recoiled upon 
himself, had the British ministry been 
less scrupulous his reward and fame 
would have been far difierent. 

On the I3th of June, Lord Aberdeen 
informed Messrs. Haalilio and Richards 
.that * Her Majesty's government had no 
desire to retain possession of the Sand- 
wich Islands. ' This intention was com-* 
municated to France through their min- 
ister, and on the 25th of June, Mr. Fox, 
H. B. M.'s minister at Washington, ad- 
dressed the Secretary of State to the 
same effect, adding, it ' was an act en- 
tirely unauthorized by Her Majesty's 
government,' and that — 

' Instructions which, during the past year, were 
addressed by Her Majesty's Government to the 
British Consul residing in the Sandwich Islands, 
and to the uaval officers employed on the PaeiJic 
station, enjoined those officers to treat upon all oc- 
casions the native rulers ol the Sandwich Islands 
with forbearance and courtesy; and while affording 
due and efficient protection to aggrieved British 
subjects, to avoid interfering harshly or unneces- 
sarily with the laws and customs of the native 
Government. 

' It has been the desire of the British Government, 
in regulatinG[ the intercourse of its public servants 
with the native authorities of the Sandwich Islands, 
rather to strengthen those authorities and to give 
them a sense of their independence by leaving the 
administration of justice m their own hands, than 
to make them feel their dependence ujpon foreign 
powers by the exercise of unnecessary interference. 
It has not been the purpose of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to seek to establish a laaramount influence 
la those islands for Great Britain at the expense of 
that enjoyed by other powers. 

* Ail that has appeared requisite to Her Majesty's 
Goveroment has ueea, that other powers shall not 
exercise there a greater influence loan that possess- 
ed by Great Britain. H. S. FOX.' 

This prompt decision at once quieted 
the public mind. Mr. Marshall having 
become associated with Messrs. Haalilio 
and Richards in their mission, the three 
entered into correspondence with the 
Foreign Office in London on the subject 
of complaints brought by Simpson against 
their government. In the course of 
this business, Mr. Addington, the under 
secretary, remarked, that the British 
govermnent 'could not afford to risk 
their reputation by doing other than jus- 
tice to a small nation which could not 
resist them;' thus confessing that inno* 
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cence united to wBakness had become a 
match for even the greatest power itself. 
The £arl of Aberdeen having been in- 
vited to pronounce judgment himself 
upon the charges brought forward by 
Simpson which led to the occupation of 
the islands by Lord George Paulet, after 
an examination of the papers submitted, 
with the aid of the principal law adviser 
to the crown, came to a decision favor- 
able to the Hawaiian government. The 
decision in the immediate case of Skinner 
and Simpson, is worthy of quotation as 
bearing upon the jurisdiction of the 
eourts, a point since frequently con- 
tested. 

* After mitorely weighini: tbe arguments on both 
sMtes, Her Majest^r's gevernmeDt are of the opinion 
that whatever motives Messrs. Skinner and Simp- 
son may have entertained of the impossibility of 
having justice done them in the courts of the isl- 
ands, they were bound, in the first instance, to sub- 
mit their case to the judgment of those courts ; and 
that having neglected or refused so to do, it is not 
coinpetent m them now to get rid of the eflect of a 
decision adverse to their views.' 

*r^ minor cases of grievances the gov- 
ernment abstained from entering upon, 
* as requiring so formal a decision, ' thus 
implying their frivolousness. 

Mr. Skinner's claim for $3,000 was 
pronounced unjust, and the government 
not liable for the sum demanded. Mr. 
Charlton was required to produce the 
original grant of the land which Lord 
Greorge Paulet had put him in possession 
of, and show it * to bt genuine,* Mr. 
Addington further assured Mr. Richards, 
that provided the lease was genuine. 
General William Miller, who had been 
appointed on the 25th of August H. B. 
M.'s * Consul General for the Sandwich, 
Society, Friendly and other islands in 
the Pacific,^ would be instructed not to 
deliver to Mr. Charlton * any ground 
which had been occupied by others, un- 
less it was occupied against his bona fide 
remonstrance.' If this had been acted 
upon it would have been tantamount to 
a judgment in favor of the Hawaiian 
government. 'In answer to a claim for 
indemnification for the damages accruing 
to the treasury and national property by 
the illegal acts of Lord George Paulet, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, on the 10th of 
November, replied, that ' Her Majesty's 
government, although regretting the in- 
convenience and expense to which the 



Sandwich Islands goremment has bcoi 
subjected by the cession of the islands to 
Lord George Paulet, do not consider 
themselves in any way answerable for 
the evils arising from it, or liable to 
make good any expense which may have 
resulted from the temporary occupation 
of the islands.' This opinion is founded 
on the allegation that the cession was a 
< perfectly spontaneous deed' on the part 
of the king. In a letter of March 13th, 
1844, the Earl of Aberdeen, in reply to 
the claim again presented, on the as* 
sumption that Lord George Paulet took 
forcible possession, says: * But it is ob- 
vious that there was no necessity on the 
part of the king to take so extreme t 
step. He might have refused compli- 
ance with the terms imposed upon hrm; 
and in declaring his intention to appeal 
to Great Britain, he might have left 
Lord George Paulet to take on his own 
responsibility whatever measures be 
might think proper. Had the king 
adopted this course, and had Lord Greo. 
Paulet taken forcible possession of the 
country, then there might have been 
ground for the Sandwich Islands govern- 
ment to claim compensation; provided 
the grievances which led to the occupa- 
tion should have been admitted by the 
British government to be unfounded, or 
even insufficient to justify so strong a 
measure.' The doctrine which makes 
the aggressor the sole judge over big 
own illegal act, would most likely save 
his purse. The case would indeed have 
been clearer, and the damages greater, 
had the occupation been forcible; but 
would the British government have as- 
sumed, the monetary responsibility grow- 
ing out of the losses arising to all classes 
in case of a resistance, whether active 
or passive, which the peaceful policy of 
the king, relying upon their justice, 
alone prevented ? If the Earl mean to 
imply that Lord George would not have 
taken that * responsibility,' it was more 
than the king had any reason to believe, 
as he was then situated, an unrecognised 
semi-savage chief History shows that 
acts of aggression on barbarous powers 
without the pale of nations pass unre- 
proved and tmnoticed, and there is rea- 
son to believe that whatever Lord George 
had done would have been no exception 
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to tke rule. On iht contrary, there was 
great reason to fear that resistance would 
baye led to the fulfilment of Simpson's 
ardent desire, the permanent acquisition 
of a valuable colony to the British crown. 
Under such circumstances, after a vir*- 
tual Gondenmation of Lord Geo. Paulet, 
it cannot but be viewed in a moral and 
equitable sense, however diplomacy may 
shuffle about it, as a small matter for 
England to refuse to redress her own 
wrong when it comes to matters of dol- 
lars and cents. 

On the 28th of November, the Hawai- 
ian Commissioners obtained from the 
governments of France and England a 
joint declaration to the effect that — 

• Her Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
King of the French, taking into consideration the 
existence in the Samlwich Islands of a government 
capable of providing for the regularity of its relations 
with foreicrn nations, have thought it right toengage 
^iprocaliy to consider the Sandwich Islands as an 
Independent State, and never to take possession, 
neither directly nor under the title of Protectorate, 
jwr under any other form, of any part of the territory 
of which they are composed. 

*The undersigned, Her Majesty's Principal Sec- 
retary of Slate for Foreign Affairs, and the Ambas- 
sador Elxtraordinary of His Majesty the King of the 
French, at the Court of London, being furnished 
with the necessary powers, hereby declare in con- 
sequence, that thei^ said Majesties take reciprocally 
ih&i engagement. 

*In witness whereof the undersigned have signed 
the present declaration, and have affixed thereto the 
Seal of tteir Arms. 

' Done in duplicate, at London, the 28ih day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1843.* 

(Signed,) ABERDEEN. [l. s.] 

♦« ST. AULAIRE. t^- «0 

This solemn engagement on the part 
of these two powers was the final act by 
which the kingdom of Hawaii was ad- 
mitted within the pale of civilized na- 
tions. The London Times of August 
20th the same year, in a semi-official 
leader, had thus announced the views of 
the British government in relation to the 
independence of the group: 

*■ In their independent condition, the islands of the 
Pacific were useful to all naiious, and dangerous 
Co none ; and all that was needed was to respect 
that independence, and to leave them alone. The 
British government, acting upon this principle, even 
after our neighbors had avowed their determination 
te hold the Marquesas and the Society groups, re- 
pudiated ihe sovereignty of the Sandwich Islands, 
and withheld its approval from the act of cession 
which had been concluded, subject to the final orders 
ftoia the home goternmeot. That decision wae 
t*ken, not from any want either of right or of power 
to defend that right, but simply because it was held 
<o be inetpedient to found a colosial eittblishmentj 



and to awaken the jealoasy of other countries for 

no purpose that cannot be equally secured by the 
maintenance of the itidependence of the country. 
But before the temporary connexion is dis!^olved 
which has placed the sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands in our hands, it obviously becomes the duly 
of our government to secure by the most positive 
and formal pledees, both from France and from 
America, thai independence which we now propose 
to restore to the native princes. We are perfcelly 
well satisfied that the ]^ri8 of these islands should 
remain open, as harbors of refuge and supply, to the 
vessels of all nations, in lime of war as well as in 
peace; and the establishment of this neutral and in- 
dependent character is an object not uawoithy the 
policy of a high-minded statesman.' 

The commissioners returned to the 
United States in the spring of 1844. On 
the 6th of July, they received a com- 
munication from Calhoun, Secretary of 
State, confirming the * full recognition on 
the part of the United States, of the in- 
dependence of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment.' In November they took passage 
from Boston for Honolulu, in the ship 
Montreal, Capt. Snow. Haalilio, whose 
health had been very precai*ious during 
the latter period of his embassy, died at 
sea, 3d of December, 1844. His re- 
mains were taken to Honolulu, where 
they were deposited in the royal tomb, 
with much ceremony and sincere mourn- 
ing. His loss was severely felt ; for 
from his intelligence, and the ardor with 
which he stored his mind with knowledge 
derived from the intellectual circles he 
visited abroad, great hopes were enter- 
tained of his enlightening influence, es- 
pecially in matters of internal polity, 
over his brother chiefs. 
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Whatever doubts may have existed, 
from the 28th of November, 1843, the 
Hawaiians were entitled to the full ngkta 
and immunities of an independent na- 
tion. The boon so ardently desired had 
been granted, and they were now £urly 
launched on the sea of international 
existence, to steer their little bark and 
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trim its sails to catch every favorable 
puff to advance them in their new career. 
The rulers felt grateful for the aid and 
sympathy they had experienced in the 
disasters brought upon them by the reck- 
less passions and intriguing dispositions 
of their unprincipled antagonists. They 
were now freed from the fear of lawless 
attacks or summary revenge. The great 
nations having admitted them to the 
nominal footing of equality, the least 
they could do now was to hear before 
they struck. Desirous of deserving the 
•confidence shown, the king determined 
upon a policy, which while it should be 
protective to himself and his subjects, 
should be just to foreigners. Difficulties 
-aqd dangers yet remained in the way. 
The former arose rather from the un- 
promising materials of his own kingdom, 
and the latter from the latent hostility 
still existing, which disappointment had~ 
rather disarmed than destroyed. His 
resources for forming an enlightened and 
iafluential government were few ; the 
wants of his kingdom were many; the 
expectations of foreigners high; men of 
all races, embracing every variety of 
interest, mental culture and enterprise, 
existed within his small domains. To 
unite these into an harmonious whole, 
■and build up a respectable nation, quali- 
fied to maintain with regularity its rela- 
tions with foreign nations, was no easy 
task. This, however, the king and his 
advisers have undertaken. The funda- 
mental principles of their policy are to 
develope a purely independent Hawaiian 
nation ; to preserve the Kamehameha 
dynasty ; to advance the young chiefs 
sufilciently to enable them to discharge 
the entire functions of government; in 
fact, to discover if there be life enough 
lefl in the dry bones of heathenism, 
touched by the revivifying spirit of civil- 
ization, to clothe them anew with flesh, 
and reanimate their sinews and muscles. 
To efiTect this it is necessary to maintain 
<»vil institutions commensurate with the 
wants of enlightened foreigners, but to 
avoid any paramount foreign influence; 
ta develope new ideas of political econo- 
my among the natives; to nurture the 
gems of a national enterprise ; and 
^piatty to allow reasonabte seops to 
the more refined tastes and ambkioHS 



desires of ivhites. To meet the neees* 
sities of such a heterogeneous popolt- 
tion, the government must necessarily be 
a mixture of barbarism and civilization, 
accommodating itself in its range of ob- 
jects to all the diversified wants and in* 
telligence of the mixed population. The 
one part aj*e not to be blinded with too 
much light, nor the other left in total 
darkness. The events which have since 
followed are too recent and undetermined 
in their result for the historian to do more 
than pass them in rapid review. 

In November, 1843, Mr. Judd receiv- 
ed the appointment of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Aflairs, an ofiice created at 
the suggestion of Mr. Commissioner 
Brown, who arrived at Honolulu 16th 
October, and on the 30th presented his 
credentials and entered upon the duties 
of his post. 

Consul-Greneral Miller arrived the 
February following, bringing with him 
a convention drawn up in London to be 
signed by the king. It was based upon 
the terms of the irresponsible and unrati- 
fied treaty of Laplace, requiring the 
admission of ardent spirits, the proposal 
of juries, in criminal cases, by the con- 
sul, and the limitation of duties to 5 pw 
cent, ad valorem. £ach of these condi- 
tions was a restriction on < the king's 
prerogatives, to which he gave unwilling 
assent, trusting that both the French 
and English governments would before 
long listen to his representations, and 
leave him wholly and virtually as iiMJe- 
pendent as other sovereigns. 

The want of a legal adviser to the 
government had long been felt. Mr. 
Judd had written to Mr. Richards with 
great earnestness on this subject, urging 
him before he lefl Europe to engage a 
lawyer qualified for this situation. Fai^ 
ing to do this, on the 9th of March the 
king appointed John Ricord, Esq., an 
American practitioner of talent, member 
of the bar of the State of New York, as 
Attorney General of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, he having first taken the oath of 
allegiance. From this period, to avoid 
the charges of undue national bias, bj 
the employment of oflicers from rival 
natiofis, which had already created greet 
distrust on the part of Great Britain, all 
employed in the service of the govern- 
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meat were required to beeoeae natural- 
ized Hawaiians. This policy was ex* 
teaded also, after the system of the 
United States, to all who wished to avail 
themselves of the privileges of citizen- 
ship; it being considered to strengthen 
the king's independence, and to procure 
for him an useful and enterprking class 
of foreign born subjects, who by their 
superior enterprise and talents could 
materially advance the welfare of the 
native, and raise up a counterpoise to 
any inimical external influence. 

In March, 1845, Robert C. Wyllie, 
Esq., a Scotchman by birth, who had 
been appointed by Consul General Mil- 
ler, while he visited Tahiti, to act for him 
in the capacity of Pro-Consul, and had 
tn a friendly and ojfHcial intercourse of 
eight months won the confidence and re- 
spect of the chiefs as well as the resi- 
dents, was invited by the king to accept 
the situation of Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations. This appointment was a judici- 
ous one in many respects. It relieved 
the king of the objection on the part of 
the English of having filled his cabinet 
entirely from Americans by birth, while 
it materially strengthened the govern- 
ment by bringing into its councils a gen- 
tleman of extensive acquaintance and 
enlarged views. Under his administra- 
tion the business of the foreign office has 
been reduced to a simple and efficient 
system, greatly to the advantage of all 
who have to do with it, and his influence 
has been the means of promoting many 
useful reforms in the general manage- 
ment and policy. 

The employment of whites in official 
stations gave a character to the govern- 
ment it had not previously possessed. In 
place of secret and embarrassing influ- 
ences operating upon its councils, it 
openly announced its dependence upon 
white intellect to conduct its foreign re- 
lations. The main charge heretofore 
brought against the chiefs had been, in 
the words of the petitioners to the Eng- 
lish government, that they were * quite 
unfit to perform any of the functions of 
government.' 

As every government that allows free- 
dom of speech and press must have an 
active opposition, one soon arose against 
the new policy, denouncing the white 



advisers and advocating the idea that the 
chiefs themselves were adequate to per- 
form all the functions of government, 
though it was generally admitted that 
some foreign assistance was necessary. 
Foreigners being invited to fill respon- 
sible posts, and received into the nation 
on the basis of citizenship, it was per- 
fectly natural that an opposition should 
arise. In effect, there became two par- 
ties, struggling for pre-eminence. The 
officers of the king, taking stand on the 
broad ground of his independence, claim- 
ed for him, regardless of the difference* 
in power and estate, all the rights and 
immunities of a sovereign. The opposi- 
tion viewed these efforts as unwise and 
impolitic, thinking that a sovereign so, 
little removed from barbarism was better 
provided for by a species of guardian- 
ship — not greatly removed from dictator- 
ship—emanating from the consuls of the 
three great nations that had recognized 
their independence. The king's officers 
considered there was less danger and 
embarrassment in claiming a nation's 
rights in full, than in submitting to the 
dictation of agents of rival powers, who, 
however much they might desire the 
welfare of the Hawaiian people, were 
pledged by official oaths to advance the 
interests of their own, and whom it would 
be impossible to unite in full harmony 
upon any disinterested course relative to 
the nation. Such a system as they ad- 
vocated, contrary to international rule, 
could not fail to embroil the chiefs with 
one power or the other, according as 
they might be charged with partiality^ 
and the government thus proposed would 
soon terminate in no government at all, 
or in a foreign protectorate, as at Tahiti. 
From the stand which each party took 
arose a war of words, which unfortunate- 
ly but unavoidably, from the complexity 
of interests and dispositions involved, 
and from the smallness of the political 
field, degenerated into much personal 
animosity, so that in little more than a 
year from the retro-cession of Admiral 
Thomas, the country was again distract- 
ed by conflicting opinions. M, Dudoit, 
the French consul, kept aloof from these 
controversies, and both he and his coun- 
trymen, from the time the policy of 
Gtiizot was made known in regard to 
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the kingdom, treated it with all the 
courtesy and respect due even a great 
nation. Dudoit's policy was at once 
respectful, considerate and serviceable, 
affording a striking contrast to the em- 
barrassing course previously pursued by 
kim and other official gentlemen. By 
this means he rapidly acquired for 
France a position as high in the confi- 
dence of the government as it had before 
been low; and bis kind offices in the 
preservation of order among his country- 
men, the settlement of their disputes 
extra-judicially, and without annoyance 
to the authorities, his tact in the manage- 
ment of his consulate and in preserving 
harmonious relations among all parties, 
secured for him a well-merited esteem. 
His example was the more valuable as 
it illustrated to the king with what facil- 
ity a foreign consul could render real 
services conjointly to his countrymen 
and the native authorities, advancing 
equally the best interests of both, when 
a good disposition prevailed. All com- 
plaints on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics ceased, and they formally professed 
themselves gratified with the entire tole- 
ration of religious beliefs that prevailed, 
and the perfect impartiality of govern- 
ment. This was high pi'aise from the 
priests of Rome to a Protestant govern- 
ment. But the government soon met 
with much annoyance from the officials 
of the United States; and before long 
equally as much from Consul General 
Miller. The government undoubtedly 
erred in taking too high a tone, and re- 
pelling with too much acrimony, what 
they considered invasions of their rights 
and unfair attempts upon their independ- 
ence. Without enumerating cases of 
but temporary and local interest, it is 
sufficient to observe that the diplomatic 
intercourse which ensued was long, tedi- 
ous, and ill-calculated to appease na- 
tional pride or conserve public harmony. 
The disputes which arose, originated 
chiefly from questions of national right — 
the one party zealous in their exaltation, 
the other carrying them to an extreme 
of intrigue and dictation offensive to 
justice and candor. The claim of Charl- 
ton to the land in Honolulu was the 
commencement of troubles with Consul 
General Miller. The parties disagreed 



as to the meankig of the Earir of Ahtt^ 
deen. The govenrnieni claiming ^ 
interpretation in &ill of the requirement 
to produce the deed and dhow it to be 
genuine ; Mr; Miller limited it to an as- 
certainment, by comparison of hand- 
writings, of the genuineness of the signa- 
tures alone. The former ccmsidered the 
courts or arbitration as the proper source 
of the decision ; the consul general claim- 
ed it to emanate from him in concert with 
the king or his agent. Id complex and 
dubious questions it is poor p'>licy for 
a weak power to assume positions 
which can only be sustained by phy- 
sical strength. In questions of moral 
right they cannot be too decided; —ex- 
pediency has then no vote. But when 
there is ground for a difference of opin- 
ion, without compromising principles, 
deference is due both from policy and 
respect to the superior party. The re- 
sult in the Charlton claim was, that the 
land was taken possession of by order of 
the British government, and delivered 
over to the claimant in August, 1S45; 
but upon further evidence presented to 
the British government by Mr. Barclay, 
the king's commissioner in London, has 
been again referred to the law adviser 
of the crawn, under circumstances that 
induce the hope that England will do 
equal justice in this the last pending 
case growing out of the unauthorized 
acts of Lord Paulet, as^ in the others* 

Mr. Brown, Commissioner of the U. 
S., early assumed a tone in his public 
and private intercourse which was cwr 
sidered overbearing and unbecoming. 
A question arose in August, 1844, under 
the jury clause of the British treaty^ 
which brought matters to a crisis with 
him. An American had beea fined $50 
by one of the inferior courts for an of- 
fence which by the Hawaiian laws was 
punished as a misdemeanor, but which 
by English law would have been conr 
sidered as a crime. The mulcted party 
appealed for a jury, which was accorded 
by the judge, under the Hawaiian statute 
providing six foreigners and six Hawai- 
ians, the plaintiff in the ca8.e being a 
native female. An entire jury of foreign- 
ers selected by the oonaitl was contended 
for and refused as not being within the 
meuiing of the Bntisb treaty. The case 
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waft HQgueA lH#ir«eii Mt. Jhid AndiMt. 
Jfoown. fltf great iMigth^ -^^^ tttfmiiialad 
wkh so aM^ lie«t;tikil theikiag-is^Sap- 
tembeft* trroie- ta tb^r.Pmsideiit.ol' tke 
United States desiring the recall of Mr. 
Brown. From ibis period political har^ 
men jT with tbe representative of- the U. 
States was at an eod^ until ia July, 1845, 
the king to relieve himself from an offi- 
cial intereourse that was embarrassing 
in the extreme, interdicted all further 
c<imiliunication wkh him by the follow- 
ing note: 

* FoBBioN Opfiok, Hooolalii; Jaly 29, 1845. 
SiB,-:-I am commanded by His MajeMf ihe king 
toiifthnate to you that having ittken in to considera- 
tion your late correspondence with this department, 
on the alledged grievance of John Wiley, and par- 
ticnlarly your attacks upon the characters of some 
ofHiftMag«sty'»mimaters, aud other reasons. His 
Majesty, with the advice of bis most honorable 
privy council, has seen fit, in the exeircise of a right 
enjoyed by the President of the Uniied States, in 
aimilar' onrenmskances, and inherent in his own 
sovereignty, to interdict you from, all future corres- 

Sonclence wt^ this or anf other department of His 
iajesty's goveiontieat, irom the time you receive 
this cotnmimicationr 

I am also commanded to infornr^ you that I am 
ordered to complain of your conduct to your govern- 
ment, and to refer to its equitahle consideration all 
points whereon you and His Majesty's g^vehunent 
nave so unhappily differed. 

I have His Majesty's commands further t« ac- 
quaint you, that your pre^ience on these islandst is 
considered prejudicial to the peace of th^ kingdom, 
and to the subsistence of harmony and friendship 
with the United States. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, 
sir, youx most obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed,) R. C. WYLLIE. 

^xoRoe Brovvn, Esquire, 

U, S. Commissioner^ &c., &c., &c.' 

It were an unthankful task to trace the 
spirit of contention through its varied 
phases until the appointment of new offi- 
cers on the part of the United States. 
Much of the excitement of this period 
was the mere fumes of party violence, 
possessing no interest beyond its ephe- 
meral existence. The courts of the 
country, themselves an epitome of the 
nation, as far removed from barbarism 
on the one part, as they were from in- 
tellectual equality with those of Earope 
or America on the other, were m^de the 
butts of abuse and attack. That they had 
ether i^erit than honesty of purpose, and 
being thie best the country could afford, 
was never claimedfor them. The course 
in general pul'sued by them meeting the 
approval of judges abroad, strengthened 
them in public opinion at homc^. AoHdst 
25 



all tba^exeitatnatt .and apa^yaiMiiiii 
sequent upon ill-relations exktiog a4di 
Mr. Brown and Consul General Miller, 
the goverAmentt steadily pursued tjieir 
p«>li€y of strengthening the power of tbe 
king, and Q0ti^oUd^ting the institutions 
of the country, as the most efficient 
eonrse for promoting good morals and 
meriting the good wm of other ppwera. 
Relying for supped upon a correct pub*' 
He sentiment^ and desirous of making 
their views kjdown to the world, and jus^ 
tifying themselves against th0 prolific 
charges of their enemies, the govern- 
ment, in July, 1844^ establishec^ tha 
Polynesian newspaper as it8 public or^ 
giaii. In its columns will bq found djsr 
Gussed their views, and a full relation of 
the excfiting topics of the day^ No soret 
index of tbe safety of the nation suk) its 
advancing civiHzation exists, than thd 
fact, that the press has become ^equ^lly 
the weapon of the opposing parties, and 
both rely upon its use in maintainiklg thelt 
positions or enforcing their views. By 
its means the terrors of warlike threats^ 
formerly so freely bandied, have lost 
their meaning, and public officers as 
well as public acts, have become equally 
as amenable to the bar of public opinipn 
in Honolulu as in London of Washii^% 
ton. . 

The first case of importance that came 
before the tribtitials^ of the country after 
the Testoi^ation of the flagi wfes the' suit 
6f Gr.'IPfelly^ Esq., agent of the Hudson's 
Bay Co., v, Richard Charlton, Esq.,' ex^ 
British consul, for a slanderous attack 
upbn his character, The case was tried 
before tbe Court of Oahti, Jt^rife ISth^and 
19th, 1844; and a verdict rendered by a 
foreigri jury against Charlton fdr f 3^460 
and costs. T^e entire impartialify df 
this trial, atrd the attention besfo^^ed 
upori judicial forms, with the souncl doc- 
trines of law adopted", borrowed from the 
purest jurisprudence of England and the 
United States, elicited encomiums iA 
both couritries. This elcaitrple and otfhers 
of ecfual character^ Wfere insufficient t(y 
disarm hostility wh^n private mter^ests 
became mixed with poMtrcal struggles'. 
The, character of the inane opposition 
the courts and government experiencedv 
is forcibly illustrated in a protest by 
William Hooper, £s%., acting U, S» 
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inMraal agvnl, on the Mi of Aoguit, 
1645, M foUows: 

* The undersignecl, actioff Commercial Agent of 
the tTnlfed States, at the Sbidwieh Islands, taking 
wto «»nsidmmuoo the .repeated illefal and nqjwit 
proceedings of high officers in the employ of the 
government, and who have taken the oath of alle- 
fiance to tne Cing of the Sandwich Islands, to- 
waMl%.citiie«« pf the United States, rtsideBtea like 
said islands, and further taking into consideration 
that the management of the courts of the island of 
OahM has heeo lakea oat of the hands ci the eon- 
atitutipnayudge of the said courts, and usurped by 
ihferior officers— naturalized subjects-of said courts, 
whb have made divers threats against American 
^|«ienAtf thereby dettro^ring all «onfidfice in said 
courts, and &rther taking into consideration the 
repeated insults which have been offered to the gov- 
ernment of the undersiffned, and especially the 
more recent one of interdicting all coramunication 
with George Brown. Esq., Commissioner of the 
United States, thereby attempting to prevent him 
firom rendering that asaistaace to cituens of the 
United States, which under the present mal-ad- 
ministration of affairs is most seriously required ; 
therefore, the undersigned deems it his duty, pob- 
liclF, to protest against the government of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and against the action of their courts 
jtt alt cases either civil or criminal, in which the 
ffwemment of these iflandt and citiseas of the 
United States are. or may be wint parties j always 
excepting cases of police jurisdiction, and all cases 
in wnich both parties may consent to the trial of 
Mid cases, until the privileges claimed by. and be- 
longing to the aforesaid commissioner of the United 
States, are restored to him. or until the arrival of an 
agent of the government or the United States, with 
power to see justice done to the fellow citiaens of 
Uie undersiffned. 

Done at the office of the United States Commer- 
cial Agency, at Hooolala, Oidiu, S. I., die 9th day 
of August, 1846. WM. HOOPER, 

Acting U. S. Conmiercial Agent' 

. This protest was received with the 
ttlent contempt it merited. It had no 
influence beyond the cabal which con- 
cocted it, for the position of its author 
Illative to the courts was too peculiar 
not to justify suspicions of a design to 
make it bear upon his private interests. 
He was a partner of Ladd & Co*, a 
bankrupt firm, indebted to the Hawaiian 
government to the amouirt of |^2l,000, 
and to other parties in Honolulu and 
elsewhere for $140,000. These debto 
had been long standing, and the patience 
of creditors being ejdMiusted, various 
suits were threatened, pcu^icuiarly one 
from the treasury board for a promis*- 
•ory note."*^ The protest was either 
imbecile or immor^. If it were capable 
of nothing, as it proved, it was the for- 

♦That it may appear perfectly evident that the 
Hawaiian government were not the sole parties 
who felt agffrieved by the course pursued by Ladd 
9l Co., in relation to their creditors, I extract from 
the Polynesian iiewq[»aper a notice in telatioD to 



wd€t; if il4ad flie eMee intaiiM, it 
wMild iMLire ^»flr«t«d as a tMtpertty 
papoteettm to ddoiqtfMit Milori, sad 
streened crinhiate of evwry hue fima 
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their affairs^ with the proceec^ings at a subsequent 
meeting taken from its minutes : 

'NoHceio^<}reditoriifflMai^Co, 
the lAdSMlfiMi, ««elllor» eii tbe eslMreriLatM * Ce., 
ha^inff waited most pstlentlx lor a great and nsiirMt- 
dented length oF Ubie, fH topes of seeing some airtnfe- 
■lents -made ^ Hie psecnen tjf timt irm aum resMiog 
bere. W.ill||m Ladd wd WiUUm Booper« tow^d* a 
ItqunlHtlbn of tBeir dvMs, hm aaetef none like^ to be 
ommU, or anypraspeci, even the meet d|sMDt« ef cask e 
desirable event, the undersigned beg to sulicft a meetiiy 
of such creditor* of Ladd 4c Co. aa fbel inclined to Uhe 
the neceasarv steps to elicit insight into the real state of 
the sflkirs of that Arm, which have hitherto been Icept 
entirely in the derli. The meeting to uke place at tlie 
store of Messrs. Paty & Co., on the fourth of Febrssry 
next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
Ronolula, S8d January, 1846. 
(Signed,) H.B. WINBLOW, 

JOHN MEEK, Jb., 

GEORQK PELLY, i Agents HodMia Uj 

GEO. T.ALLAN, I CoaapMiy. 

PATY A CO., 

C. BREWEE « CO., 

L. CHAMBERLAIN, 

«. N. CASTLE, 

E. Q. HALL, 

0. N. CASTLE, fbr Mm. IMell, U. 8. 

JA8. i. JARVES, tar government pecis. 

J. RICORD, AttW Gen. for the N.T.I. 

JONES & MAKES. 

WM. FRENCH, 

JAMES ROBINSON ^ CO. 

Proceeding's ^ Jjadd <f* Co*''6 Crediiort. 

Proceedings which took place at a nteeUng of the 
credkora of Ladd * Co., 6th April, 1846. Wjt. Patt, 
Es«., Chairman, and Gsoaes T. Allan, Secretary. 

Whereas. It appears to the meeting, that the condnct 
of Messrs. Ladd dc Co., in having so long and stodiootly 
withheld from their creditors every information of the 
real state of their aflhirs, either present or prospective. 
or asked their assistance and ed-vice in their embanaaied 
circumstances, has evinced a most disingeneens, mfUr, 
and onjoatifiable deley, the nndersigned cannot snilict* 
entlv express their diasatisfootloaat the very seapidem 
conduct or Messrs. Ladd A Co. towards their creditor!, 
and consider them unworthy of forther confidence or 
forbearance. 

1st. Resolved immilmoasly. That « note of the diims, 
and origini^ clatms of the orecMtom presenf ehevM N 
handed m to H. H. M.*» Attorney General, and that he 
be at the seme time requested to take the necessary le- 
iiU steps to make Ladd & Co. disclose their aflhirs, br 
filing a bill of discovery in our n^mes, and prosecuting It 
necessary to tfhrciUe tSkMg of ^eoks, papers and oihsr 
thion. In order to disclose their affkirs. 

2ndly. Further resolved. That we will severally ii- 
demni^ the oowia and ofloets at govemaient, by heel, 
to the amoimt that may he required of us against sp 
damages that may be sifsf»ined by Ladd A Co., in eofr- 
aMvenoe ef siMrii pre c eed i afs. 

Sdly. That we do each of us deposit pro rata with 
his honor the Judge, the amount of five hundred dollart, 
to defray the expenses of court that may be incident le 
these proceedings, the balance to be paid back to the 
orediters, and that the president do pass over to H. M.h 
Attorney General a copy of the above resolutions. 

4thly. Resolved, That the proceedings Of this meeting 
he published in the Poly neslaa newspaper at the expeass 
of the meeting. 

9th1y. Resdhred, That a Ust of the dcfttt Of tadd ft 
Co., or an spyroximalieB of them, he p nb Hshed at iht 
same time. Adjourned. 

(Signed,) Wit. PATY, 

GEO. FELLY, 
GEO. T. ALLAN, 
JfffO. MEEK, Ja., 
N. HOOyUAMANU. 
To the 1st resolution only. JAS. B. HcCLTTRG.' 
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*9 vntoM tiMjr coBteatMl4o a tnaL 
Boiid^ the allegatioiis on mhiok it was 
I^MUidedl wei« unttno. CoaaeqaeiiUj il 
was immoral in its inception, and at this 
date, worthy of record, only as a lessoii 
to the future, in showing to what shifbs 
misled mihds will resort, in furtherance 
of their own projects, aad opposition 
even to public law and sound morals. 

A policy of this nature so thoroughly 
opposed to the government, eomhined 
with the interdict of Mr» Brown, had the 
nattiral effect to excite still more the 
disaffected Americans, and as a last re- 
sort, they vented their complaints in the 
following memorial: 

' Honolulu-, Aag. 27, 1845. 
To His Excellency James K. Pquc, President of 

the tJaited Slates of America : 

9i9, — The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, residing at the Sandwich Islands, respect- 
fnlly beg leave to present ihis, their memorial, to 
your excelleacy, with the hope of showing their 
present unpleasant, if not perilous situation, and 
receiving tne efficient protection of their govern- 
ment. 

Your memorialists would represent that since 
th^ hare been residents on these islands, they have 
endeavored so to conduct themselves as not to dis- 
grace the country which gave them birth, or the 
one where tUey have temporarily located themselves. 
They have done nothin8[io forfeit their rights as 
American citixens, or their claima to the protectioa 
of their goT«niment. 

They have endeavored to conibnn to the laws and 
institutions of the land in which they reside, and 
they have asked nothing in return, hut to be allow- 
ed the same privileges which are granted to the 
citizen* or sul^jects of other nations. 

Your meanorialists regret, however, that they are 
eonpelled to state, that the rights of American cili^ 
2eas here, have not been respected : that privileges 
granted to other foreigners have been denied them, 
and that all confidence in the justice and equity of 
this govenunent has been destroyed. 

For nearly two vears pajst, this government has 
been usurped by a tew ambitious and— so far as we 
caa judge from actions-^ uoprinctpled bmd, who 
have introduced new systems of geverament, unne- 
cessarily complicated, and utterly beyond the com- 
prehension or the simple notice rmerSf who, thus 
involved in matters too subtle for their understand- 
kigs» are necessarily compelled to follow implicitly 
the counsels of their foreign advisees. The publish- 
ed laws of the laad have become a dead letter— the 
eoutrol of the courts is in the haads of men who 
have no power to sit as judges— instead of the pub- 
lished laws of the country, new laws are made, 
^ited tb the caprice of these self-constituted judges, 
and abrogated ai will when not suitable for their 
purposes— thus rendering it impossible for foreign- 
ers lo know under what law they live. Juries are 
ia part composed of natotalizad sobfecu, in th« in- 
terests or employ of those who control the affairs 
of government, known lo be wholly subservient to 
their wishes, and generaUv hostile to those who 
have refused to forswear tneir allegiance to tlieir 
native country. Americans have been threatened 
hv a high naturalised officer of the crown, that thev 
should be deprived of their lands wkf thaf took 



Ueoathof allegisooei^tbe kiMoCthasai 
American merchaoto have been threatened, by 1 
aama high officer, with the appmitioii aod bo^ 
of the fovemiment, simply for reftaiog to patnwk 
the government newspaper. Auctioneers, wh^ver^ 
edtimitd to the btuiness in the United Statew^ have 
been deprived of their license for refusing to take 
the oath of alliance* and others appoiniM. who^e 
oalv qualification was their readiness to rorsweai 
their native country ; hjr this means an imporlam 
lyrmeh of the Amertcao buaiaess at this place haa 
l>een cramped and enik4urrassed. 

Our Commercial Agent has beea grossly insulted 
by those high in office and confidence of the king. 

The Commtssiooar of the United States has l^e« 
also repeatedly insulted and deprived of his privi- 
leges, and we are now left with a large amouat of 
pnoperiy beloag iag to us aad to citizens rasiiUnjg at 
home wiihout proUction^ and subject to the uQJuelt 
illegal, and arbitrary acts of iadividaals in whosa 
principles, motives and hoaesty we have ao eonft- 
dence. 

Your memorialists have great reason to believe 
that the tendencv and purpose of the present unjust 
policy pursued by this government, in relation to 
foreigners, is to transfer the business now in their 
hands to those of naturalized sbbjeots ; to secure 
the reversion of all real estate owned by them, ta 
the king, and thus to drive every alien from the 
country who cannot be induced by promises or in* 
litcidated by threats, to subscribe the oath of alle- 
giance to the Hawaiian government. 

Your memorialists acquit the Tiative rvJera of nnf 
voluntary participation fn these designs, or any de- 
sire to injure or embarrass them in their businesib 
but on the contrary they would cheerfully state that 
when the king' ana chiefs ruled and irovertred inde- 
petidently of allegianced subjects, they had teMom 
any occasion to ieel serious alarm for their personid 
safety, or the protection of their property. Thej^ 
believe that the many innovations introduced by 
fereignera, who have taken th^ oath of allegiaiice ta 
this government, and thereby obtained hiffh office 
under it. are not of a tendency to benefit toe nstioa, 
but solely to promote the iniereeto of said officers 
and ikpvt partisans ; and are felt to be auck by the 
majority of intelligent natives themselves. 

Your meihorialists might mention in detail many 
eases of aggravated injury and insult received by 
Americans Iroro the authorities here, were it ne- 
cessary, but they trust that they will be made the 
stiMect of fuH investiaation by their government. 

The town of Honolulu owes its growth to forr 
eign enjterprieet foreign capital^ foreign industry y 
9^x6. foreign commerce^ and the greater part of that 
enterpriee^ capital, indwstry aad eommerce is Amtr- 
ietm. It cannot have escaped the notice of the 
United States government, that Americans comprise 
Ijy fhr the greater number of foivigners on these 
islanda, aad that by far the largest proportiea flf 
mercantile business is in their hands; and wluJ^ 
the Britith government, the interest of whose sub- 
jects on these islands bears but a smal) ptoportian 
to that of the Americana, continually keeps a ship 
of war on this station, the latter are left without a 
similar protection ; and they would respectfully re- 
quest that a vessel of war may be constantly ata- 
tioaed at these islands. 

While your memorialists have no desire to com- 
plain of the pacific disposition and mild policy of 
their ^erament towanis young and foeblanationf, 
yet it is not without feelings of deep mortification 
and chagrin, that they see advantage taken of such 
mf^animity and ibroearaode, by the ili-mindad and 
tajudicioas advisers of the king, ta iastal into the 
mrods of this simple^baartad people the ifurtaken 
idea that tha United States government wiU saver 
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f^hUAtj or «Vea nMkse a|fgM8«ioi« npmi the ngbto 
And Iblerestt of iU citbeiift ahrtad, and tbey eon- 
liimiODtly find lheinBeW«« eontioMlly •expofeed to 
Wake Mod iBJiit4«B, fnim wbicb Britiih mbjecie 
Md citixens of France are wholly exempted. 

Your memorialists would therefore, ih view of all 
tb«ee dreumstanoee, rofrpectfaily urge wptm your 
|[bnpeltency theh defencelese and expoeed situation, 
tud wetild uffenilv raqueet that the government of 
<hat eountry, wWch they are proud to cWimas their 
owti, ^It with the letet practicable delay, inveati- 
gate the nature of their comptahits, redreee their 
wrongs, and by eome prompt end decided action, 
Tiodicaie their country's honor, and show to this 
government that American citizens are not to t»e in- 
etilled without reoson. and have their rights trampled 
tipon with impunfiy ; tiut that the United Stated 
w<H -demand the most ample refaratiMi for aH sncb 
ibiaries, and A^ thus showiiig to these rulers the 
iinuBtice and impolicy of their coarse, prove herself 
«' trae friend of tbe Hawaiian nation, and the 
guardian of the rights of her own citizens. 
■ We haveiheboriortobe, your Excellency's fel- 
low citizens and obedient eervants. 
Sigaed, &e. 

It contains the sum and substance of 
iull the alledged grievances and com- 
plaints which the few citizens of the 
United States who were induced to sign 
it had to prefer against the Hawaiian 
governmBnt. It was got up secretly, 
kept sedulously from the knowledge of 
all Americans who entertained different 
views, was forwarded by a special mes- 
senger to Washington as the opinions of 
American residents at Honolulu, and 

freat expectations were entertained that 
would ao'QUse a strong resentment in 
the American cabinet against the king's 
officers an^ policy. The king, unaware 
of wh^at bad been forwarded, huad no op- 
portunity of replying to its speciously 
contrived charges, beyond the general 
character of his diplojnatic correspon- 
dence with the United States govern- 
ment, and their knowledge of bis affairs 
and the managememt of his kingdom 
derived from official reports of ^ava) 
officers ai^d the .public prints. The; na^ 
ture of Mr. Brown's previous corres^ 
pondence "had shown his utter unfitness 
lor a Bitaa^ion of diplomatic trust. The 
tenor und style of this memorial, over*- 
diarged as it was with rash assertions, 
easily dinprove^ by the most tuperficial 
acquaintance with the public iets and 
policy of the kingdom, and beate<) by a 
partisan tone thrwighoot, plainiy showed 
that it was unnecessary for the king to 
have troubled himself with a reply «^ 

,..ii 11. m l .!■( ., II ' "! • "I 'l — !■■ .■ t i. w.w -* 

* That this opinion it correct, the Mlowing edi- 
torial from the New Tork Journal of Commerce of 



The 'geveriiatMiil i>f WMhiBf|ioB sew «h« 
true pokittoB lof -efieipe at a glence, end 
with « iiiefwinin)itj»taiid kirnhMt^, ehma* 



December 18, ld45, plainly shpws. It should be 
remembered that this criticism is based solely upon 
the merf IS of the m^AortaL itself. Neither the Ha^ 
waiian government nor its friends were aware of its 
contents until March, 1846, when it returned in 
print ftt)m the 'United States, consequently were 
without any means of iniiieoctPs the prems io iht 
United States against it, or of correcting and re- 
futing its mis-statements. It carried its own anti- 
dote with ii: > * 

* ABfERlCAlf 8 Tlf tHK SANOWieU ISt/AlTDS.-^-^e Wt 

gJfM) to Me tbat tbe discoiuented Americaa* in tbe S«mt> 
wich IsIandK, hav^ at length Bpecified their grievances 
sfalntl tbe govermneM. Tliey.onniplain that file flioi. 
pie goTernmeut of the naiiT*8« which would be well 
enough, If left to Itself, tt overruled and rendered op- 
pressive by the influence of nii taul h w * l^trs^gnea $ aal 
much else they say in the way of gCDerat complaint. 
These are,— Ist. * Americans have been threatened by a 
high naturalised officer of the crown, that ^tliey sboold 
be deprived of their lands, unless they took the oath of 
allegiance to the king of these islands.* Sd, *'Auc- 
tioneem who were educated to itiebttaiBeas In tbe Uni- 
ted States, have been dejirived of their licenses for re- 
fusing to take tbe oath of allegiance.' Sd, * Juries are &i 
part composed of naturalized subjects in the interest or 
eraploy of those who control the aflklrs of government ;* 
and 4th, ' American merchants have been threatened by 
the same high officer, with the opposition and hostility 
of ihe government, simply for reAising to patronizs the 
government newspaper.* 

These are remarkable specifications aAer so many and 
BO Litter general complaints. In the three first items, 
the Sandwich Islands government is plainly hi tbe right} 
and if foreigners not naturalized, take so violent a party 
stand ns to refase to adverthse (beir business in the 
newspaper which acts as tbe official organ, it was cer- 
tainly right to intimate that foctioiisBesi of that sort 
would not be the way to government favor. It is the 
policy of this councry, and of all countries not to allow 
aliena to hold land. Much more important, is this pro- 
vision in a small state, composed of poor people, liable 
to sell all their lands to rich neighbors ; and still more 
important would it be, if some sagacious forei^er, 
under pretence of great advantages to the government, 
had obtained grants oT land which afterwards if was 
percoived that without complyiac with the ceaditiene ef 
tbe grant, he intended to hold in despite of tbe govern- 
ment, and under it to array s dangerous fnreign influ- 
ence. A licensed auctioneer is a government ofilcer; 
and certainly no alien ought to be an officer in a govern- 
ment to which he has not given his allegiance. It would 
be a' Verv strange and absurd state of things, if the 
officers of our government should owe their aHegtanee 
to, and claim their protestion from another. In aM thass 
complaiots, the American oitisens at the Sandwich Is^ 
ands condemn the American govemmeutf for that of 
the Sasdwich Islands is similar to our own. It is evi- 
dent from these specifications, that the complainants are 
fhctious men, seeding for an Irresponsible liberty, which 
no government ought to allow. The appointment of 
Captain Brown as Oommiastoner on behalf of the Amer- 
ican govemnteat, is sow we aop y s sfe , nniversally mv 
kiH>wledfed te have been a great noistake. By some 
straiige misunderstanding he was recommended by gesh 
tlemen who now regret his appointment and rejoice «t 
bi,s recall. The appearance of the new Commissioner, 
now on his way to the Sandwich Islands, will probably 
set all things right. Our government is too IHendly le 
the weak and ine3ni>erieneed governments of the PacHk; 
fslanda to adopt, like Francs, the comi^aintB of a Aw <€ 
ite Ihetletts cliiiens ss a pretext foreppraasiveexaotioae. 
Dr. Judd, Prime Miniaier oif the Hawaiian King, la a 
Yankee, a cool, wise man, and a good man too } and he 
is probably the man to whom the complainants so often 
refer as the special object of their oisllke. IVe bone 
that thesf citisens, and all other American citisens, will 
niiders'tand that if they go to reside under fhreign gov- 
ernments, they most submit to the eetablMied pinieiples 
of thoM govenUBeats.' 
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MteiMfd of all tk^r aoU tbwirdftKalme*- 
huneha's.tBfiuit^kiiigdoin, lephed) 'Tftiet 
dwwho^tnfittev was aireadj underslood 
iD^itfae DepafTtnifiDt of ^ats. That the 
afifipathies of the American govenuneat 
w^e largely iiiter«filed in favor of Hie 
Biftjestj; and kis^^verameat, and all its 
ajptparent ^ilficultiea^' The course 6f 
Mr. Brdwtt was c^approved, particu*- 
Uaiy in intermeddling wkh the Hawaiian 
courts in the chajracter of an attorney,' 
OS 'in tbe. case of James Gray, a sailor, 
m4io had been fined for assault and bat^ 
lery, and whose case he had taken up 
with fgreat' vehckanstice. i From this tiiae, 
Amevican paster virulence, finding no 
support in the United . States, and its 
•athdrs out of office at Honolulu, began 
to B^h»de, and -a moore wholesome tone 
fa>^ pervade all ranks of society, greatly to 
the advantage of public morals and the 
peace and prosperity of the kingdom. - It 
has beicn an unpleasant duty to have re» 
ferred to these political dissensions' at 
&M; but troth required it,, and it has 
been done with as little referende to in* 
dividuals as possible, keeping ih view 
theieoyrse <of. afiTairs necessary to deve- 
lops. the graidual progress of theeountry, 
and beliieviBg as I do, that with numbers 
the opposition to the policy of %he gov^ 
smment grew more out of a misappre* 
hension of its motives ihaji of' actual 
hpstility to its policy. To expect po- 
litical concord- throughout any nation 
would bo k mere chimera. Politics hav- 
ing got over their first stir consequent 
upon the recognition of the independence 
of the Hawaiian kingdom, and the break- 
ing up of old and selfish coalitions for 
private ends, are rapidly finding their way 
into regular channels, through which 
tiiey caa be brought to operate advan- 
tageon^y tjipon the true interests of the 
country. . 

The ^h of May, 1845, witnessed ibr 
the fi[rst time ih Hawaiian annals, the 
regular opening of the legislative chanir 
bers by the king in person, in a short 
aiid pertinent speech. This was replied 
to in fiorm by a committee of the' gobies 
lixid representatives. The ceremonies 
were appropriate to the occasion and 
eondkion of the nation. Chi the siicceed* 
ink day the several ministers read their 
oitiK^l reports for the past year. Air 



tlu)!l|^ Ihe names^and ^Hsns of'oflloia} 
order and eli^ueitetas they azist in mmre 
advanced countries are adopted tn'llkis^ 
DO one will isuppose that nothing incon- 
grnotts exists ii^ comparison with those 
lands whence they are borrowed. The» 
chiefs have ever been in: advance of the 
people^ aad the foreign branch of gpv^ 
ernment and its ideas must necessarily, 
Springing as k does from eivilieed intel- 
lect, be in advance of both. It is the 
deiaire of the advisers of the king to pre- 
pare for the nation a polity of forms 
whieh shall be conservative of what it is 
expedient to preaorve of thepa^; pro^ 
tectiVo in what it is wise to borrow ^m 
almMid ; ^and refining, organizing and 
elevating' in itstgeaeral efifeots upon the 
kingdom. Thus many forsas and ideas 
are introduced, which although in the 
outset appear disjointed and exude, yet 
by practice conduce to osefiil rewdts. 
By ceremonies like the foregousg^ the 
nation be^oit^s conversant witk the le- 
gislative, rules and c^mte^tsonal usage* 
of enlightened countries. Acting on 
this principle, the king's birthday, 17th 
March ; restoration day, 3le^ July ; and 
independence day, .28th November, have 
been made national holidays. 

On the 5J9th of March, 1846, H. M. 
C. Majesty's frigate Virginie, Admir^ 
Hamelin, arrived at Honolulu for the 
purpose of restoring tj^e $20,000 exacted 
by Captain Laplace in 1839. M. Perrin, 
special commissioner from the King of 
the French, came in the, ship, entrusted 
with a treaty concerted between England 
and France, by which all previous con- 
ventions were abrogated, and the object 
tionable clauses regarding ardent spirits 
and juries modified so a$ t;o bepome mpre 
acceptable to the king. Juries in crim* 
inal cases^ were to be comppscd; * of 
native or foreig^o residents, proposed l»y 
the British (or French) consul, and ao- 
cepted'by th^ government of the Sand-* 
wic4 Islands.' Duties were, allowed to 
be levied on wines and spirituous liquort^, 
provided they did not amount to an abso* 
lute prohibition. The conditions of this 
treaty, although not acknowledging in 
iuil the king's complete independence, 
were the more readily acco.ded to, from 
an intimation on the patt of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, that further modifications 
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would be eonsented to by Ekiglaa^ as 
the condition of the Hawaiiaift mtftioB 
mi^t a^nrards ^eem to justify. 

The U. S. ahip CongresSy O^miBodore 
Stockton, anrired on the 0th of June, 
conveying A. Ten Eyck, Esq., the new 
commissioner appointed to succeed Mt. 
Brown, aiid Joel Turriil, Esq., United 
States consul for the Hawaiian Islands. 
Friendly diplomatic relations which had 
been so long interrupted with the officers 
of the United States, were resumed. Mr. 
Ten Eyck was the bearer of a letter from 
the President of the United States to 
the king,^ which, in connection with the 
friendly efforts of Commodore Stockton, 
and the widely diifiwent policy porsned 
by the successors of the kUe United 
States offickJs^ went a great way to re- 
store harmony, and to heal troubles kept 
aliye more from the violence of partisan 
feeliiig and disappointed interests, than 
from any in^rtant prinoif^es at stake. 

Captain Steci^Bille, of H. D. M.'s S. 
Galathea, on behalf of the King of Den^ 

* James K. Pouc, President of the Uniied States of 
America, to His Majesty, Kamenameha III., 
King of the SSoodwioh isknds. 

QESAT JLtm QOOD PaiSSD, — 

Your Mi^'ei^'s lener of the 30th September 
iaet, expressing yonr strung desire to cultivate the 
most mendly relations with the United Sutes, has 
afibtded me great satisfaction. 

I reeiprocate your kind sentimeota. The goTeni> 
ment and people of the United States must ever 
fbel an ardetit desire to prombte the prosperity of 
yoyr Majesty. 

The agency to which you have so kindly alluded, 
of good and pious men from the United States, in 
driitzing and christianizing your people is a sure 
jpMge of the lively iotere&t ive shall ever feel in 
the success of your government. 

For the purpose of binding the two nations to- 
cetber in bonds of still more intimate friendship, I 
aave adopied your Majesty's suarestien, and have 
authorized Anthony Ten Eyck, Esouire. whom I 
have appointed Commissioner to the Hawaiian 
IslflBids to iie0oti«te a treaty with your Majestf. 
Mr. TBn.£¥cki« a gentleioan ever^ way worthy of 
vour. regard, ne has enjoyed a nigh character at 
iiome, and I doftibt nerwiti ^senre and acquire your 
co^deihoe. 

He 18 instructed to cultivate t^e most, friendly re- 
lations with your Majesty's governm^t, ftnd this 
dity I feel eunihtwiti perferm in«ii kceeptable 
manner, 

1 trust your Majesty may bury in oblivion all the 
unhappy differences "«rhich ha:te arisen between 
ratr gofvtnmeni sad o or late ComniMiQiei^ Oeoiage 
Brown, Esq. 

With th6 most anxious wishes for the independ- 
ci^aiid'proeperity of your kingdom, I pray God to 
lil^eyom Majss^ i% His bolyjcetping. , 
Tour good friend. 

a^ed.) J.K.POLK. 

W«dlil%t«M 8ept. to, 1815.' ^ 



maik, on the 19lk of Oetdber, 18W, M# 
gotlated a tmicty w^A ir unmorsUe ler 
heifig the fifit eomwntieft entwed inte 
hf the king wilk a fofe%n power wfaiek 
reoogniaed in^ dil their ampiitiide kis 
r%hta as a sovereign prince, in ikm 
treaty, juries are ^bwed to take the 
course of the law of the lawl, and no 
limitation to the revenue of the kk^doa 
by a maximum of duty is required. It is 
thns hy pieoe-meal, even after the solemn 
recognition of his independenee, has the 
king heen obliged to secure, in practice, 
some of the most ooflomon rights of an 
independent nation, whiofa had been tin* 
wisely yielded op while he was«n ware- 
ee^nized prince. 

No measure tends more to consolidato 
and reader a nation prosperous and r^ 
spectable than a sound and jnchciaiis 
code of laws. The chtefs were earfy 
aware of their deficiency, and as soon 
as their new legislative forms cane into 
operation, proposed to execute the task; 
under any circumstances a difficult one; 
but in those of their kingdom doubly so, 
from the mixed popuiatkm, foreign and 
native, that they were called to govem: 
The first volimie of stathte laws was is* 
sued in 1846. In introdncing to the 
reader Mie system now in operation, 1 
cannot do better than quote from the 
' Compiler 'a Preface:' 

' The Hawaiian kingdom was governed until the 
year 1838^ withoot <Sher sy&tetn tbMi usage, Mil 
with a lew trifbng exceptioos, wiihoul kifal esac*- 
ments. The bill o{ rignts, proposed ana sinied by 
his Majesty on the 7th of Jane, 1839, was the iirst 
esaaotiol aeparture firooi the mcieni despotiM&(^«- 
The CoDsttiutipn which be voluntarily confened oq 
the peoole on the 8ih of October, A. D. 1840^ re- 
cognned the three grand divisions of a errihnd 
monarchy, kiag, legislature and ^dse%afid defined 
in some respects the general duties of i^aclu These 
however, were so engrafted on thq ancient form of 
govermAent that there seemed lo be a bUodiM ef 
thefr eeFwrtlA fuaetieAs, refuiriiMl the, U4 m^f^ 
ganic acts, limitinp^ their usual spheres, in order to 
secure the civil liberties intended to be c o tifen e d 
upon the f%aipkt. 1%e CovstituiiDa bad wrt been 
carried into full effect. Its pipvjsionp b^«^ t^ 
sorting and arranging into appropriate families, aiM 
prescribed machinery to render tbem eff»cti%e. 

Some of the OMsi obvious pointain ttvii and 
criminal jurisprudepce had been in som$ nqeamre 
provided for by declaratory and peaal otd!iiia«ceK, 
either proclaimed liy ^dttting btfore, oreotcted^f 
ih# kgi8(9tttve aiker the Couuuition was K¥m^ 
Yet as civilization yery rapidly progressed^ and 
eemmetve with the increase of Toreiga popcilafion 
\$r§9kT mgntmttA, these wneivmal iniV^.B^ 
turemach too io^ to satisfy the nsjiynal vapU. 
These laws and rules, though universaliT.proaiiil- 
gited at lUHae, «m4 semewlMt exleM4i^*Jy "^ -^ 
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were neither w^l known nor anderttood. From 
detached fragments tbev were collated end ti^ns- 
laiod mip t^ EuffUsb fai^SU'^S^ in 1942, bv the 
ReY. William Ricnards, who has since beeo dis- 
tingntshed as one of his Majesty's Envoys to. Eu- 
rope. That transUtioB, coatoining 200 pages, 12 
mo., is systematized for reference into 55 chapters, 
each devoted to some distinct subject of legisla- 
tioii. It will be found of lasting benefit t^ the 
Hawaiian govemmetit in defining the public and 

Srivate rights, duties and obligations that existed 
efore the preset ODdiSeadan, which is in fact 
based upon it. Many cases must necessarily arise 
that can only be measured by the old itiWi New 
laws or amendments of the old, eannot divest rights 
previously acquired, and, as in other conntries, so 
in thia, the repealed ordinances must be resorted to 
in numerous cases accruing before the repeal or 
modification. Means and remedies may be altered, 
but the riffhts themselves, if vested, cannot be con- 
stitutionally disturbed. This is one admitted doc- 
trine of civilized jurisprudence. Another of its 
admitted doctrines, even in the exposition of new 
lawa is, that the old law must first be understood 
and the mischief intended to be cured b]r itt, in order 
to apply the remedy. That axiom will of itself 
render coutinusd retrospection necessary, so that 
neither the judge noi- the barrister win be able, 
notwithstanding the new enactments, at least his- 
toriaillv, to dispeniM^ifiththe trasslation of Mr. 
^cbaras. 

Criminally, the old law applies to the most hei- 
uaiis o^aecs-^-M open, breaobea uf t^e pnblio peace 
and decorum^aad to wiongs towards the person 
and property ot individuals. The native dialect 
not admitting of distinction, these offences are all 
indisoriminately called '* bewa," which word lite- 
rally means " wrong." It is, however, for the most 
part erroneously translated into ihe English, "crime," 
rmrdtess of the judicial meaninflf of that wnrd. 
Tans the treaty stipulations providing for consular 
juries in all cases of crime alledeed against foreign 
residents, are made verbally applicable to the least 
moral dereliction ; and the legal distinction betweeifi 
crimes, misdemeanors and torts, does not definitely 
exist in the old compilation, except hv adopting the 
Burobeta and American measure or offences— the 
lienimy annexed to them. A misdemsanor wonld 
never be understood in England or the United 
States as a crime, nor the converse, although de- 
moted by the techmoal naine of seme crime or nds^ 
dem^nor ; and those nations in contracting^ with 
His Majesty for the peculiar formation of juries in 
cases or crime, cannot have covered all the wrongs 
laa»wn in ihe native by the word " hewn/' hat not 
punished as crimes by us. 

Civilly, the old law likewise embraced the most 
inoal rights and duties of the soeial relations aug- 
mentigitive oi -population and incitative to industry. 
The fuadamental basis of landed tenures was de- 
clared, ana cultivation of the soil, under a feudal 
tmanoy net much dideriog. £rom thai of aneielK 
£uropcL was encouraged by relaxing the vassal ser- 
vice. The revenue, derive'd chiefly from the native 
popiilation, was tnght and utterly' in^udieient to 
OMiatatn the more regular system flemanded by the 
increase of foreign commerce and the enhanced 
value of property ; which required something more 
of the Hawaiian courts than mem investigation ^ 

As results of missionary labor, however, the 
•ttHnances have been greatly serviceable in pre- 
parioBr th« nation foe what hni sinee become indis* 
pensule to its political existence — a complete code 
of laws, eo^raoin^ ornnic forms of the difierent 
departments, parttculaily executive and judicial, 
with outlines «f their <kitiaa and modes of procedute 



and comprehensive civil and criminal digests.^ The 
events or the late provisional ee ssion to Great Bri* 
lain oe«closively prove that some moFS minute md 
extensive judicature was long since requisite.—* 
These national waaty were brouebt to His Majes'- 
ty's notice by the Ministerial Reports of May 2 tat, 
I84ff,in cotiMduence of which the legtslalifve houses 
passed the following 

JOINT RB80UJTI0N. 
**iBm BT BNACTSo 9Y THS NoBi.ns AMD ILmrmuBmnA* 
TivEs «r TM Hawaiuh Nation, w I^eoi«lativi 
Council AsaaMBLBB.- 
^ Tint having taken teto ctm^^nmtWa the review of 
the Constitution made by the Attorney General, whicli 
he read before us on the 21st day of May , he be requested 
to draw oat foMik a digest of the constitutiou and laws, 
and also a prci^ect of the organic acta which he recom- 
mends, accommodating them to our condition and cir- 
cumstances. 

^^ Parsed at the CoaneU d^wiAerv ; th^ Mtk d|y of 
JuDe, 1845. 

''Approved by (Sf^ed,) KAMERAMBHA. 
«. fiMOm ANA,V 

The ceii^ler in fbffi«g that lesolulion, haftanb* 
iTiitied at intervals portions ti the succeeding code 
to His Mujesty iii cabinet council of bis minister^ 
where ihey liaffe fimt Mndergooe discussion and 
csar^fuljunendmeat: they have next he^a, tran&ier* 
red to the Rev. William Richards, for faithful trans- 
lation into the native language, after which, as from 
a judieiarY committeei they have been. reporto) ta 
the legi^ative council for eritie^m, diseussion, 
amendment, adoption or rejection. The two houses 
have put them upon three several readings— de- 
bated them sectioQ hf secjtien with patit nee and 
critical care, altering and amending them in numer- 
ous essential respects, tintil finafljr passed in the 
form in which th^ now iqipear. 

The, political prmciplef xa this eod9 are not imu> 
terially dinerent from those sustained by the mild- 
est forms of monarchy, though the plan of arrange- 
ment and theinachin0iry of execution is believed te 
be novel in the history of government, centering it 
decidedly in the king, whbse executive fupctions 
are assigned to the^tnanagemem of five ministierB, 
dei^ndent ealely^ ^pon him, bin eentrotiable by jt 
majority of ministerial voices. Act 1st, Kameoa- 
meha nl., creates these minlsters-^defines their re^ 
latienstathe crown mud to each olbeT'-rihe esttnt 
and mode of their accountability both pi^io and 
private— creates the privy council or the executive, 
and refers the five ministers for details ef their du~ 
tiest to Act 8fl« KJam«hameha >|II^ in five distrnt 
parts, organising the executive departments, 
', The judiciary is an independent branch of goy- 
istniBent, contrMlable in no way by ihb king in hit 
execiitive chf rsicter) but only in his judieiafcMiici^ 
ty, on appeal to the supreme court, of wnicn His 
Wajestr is bv the Constitution, chief judge. Hiia 
branch i» de&utely organized bv Act a, Kmnefaaiae- 
ba III., and invested with all the judicial attributea 
incident to an independent and recognized nation. 
Machinery is by that act civea to the several cotirts 
tXHMQMRg this branch ot the govemment* Their 
fiela-of action before only known under the generic 
term " la-v^ suit,*' ha§ been subdivided and appro- 
priately daitsified. Causes, ckil, «rimin»l and 
mixed, maritime jand^ Pfpb>^ personal and jreaL 
have been contradistinguished from each other, and 
the dependent proceedings and proofs affixed to 
them. Trials per mk^i^ the eemntri^ or by jurvs 
and trials tipon deoste in b.ancor— business of the 
judge at chambers ; and proceedings, 6riginal, in- 
terlocutory and final in the fbram, are provided for 
by fixed rules ; and* a^rM>riate simple forms of 

firocesa, original, vaeaia^ ^nd f^taL as well as put- 
ines of practice ir6 prescribed. None of these tt ia 
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betteved will be foand too complex for this 
nity, while it w ho^i ihey wUi «U be sdffieieiiily 
discrioiiaaiiiig to meei beih tbe iechattmi wants oif 
foreifn reeidents aod the expeciBtiou* of kiodred 
natioos, whoae cbmmerot AreqiMuis Uus portioo. of 
the Paciic. 

* The.4ih and 6th of Kamehameha llLt embody 
full digests ofcivil and criminal principleai express- 
ed in concise and comprehensive terms, and adopt- 
ing as nearly as is thought necessary and practi- 
cable, the cdb^Msioos^ doctrines, nriociplet, defiii^ 
tions and applicatioos of the Common Law of 
England, that code being most prevalent, and the 
eommeroe of nations goTemed by it being- most ex- 
tensive in His Majesty's dominions. 

'JOHNRICORD. 
^ Honolulu, Oahu, H. L, Jan. 1. 1846.' 

The departments are subdirided into 
numerous bureaux^ comprising the du- 
ties enumei^ed under their several 
headsi By this system the business of 
government and its machinery have be- 
come methodised on a simple and not 
expensive scale ; foi^ although the sub- 
divisions are numerous, yet one clerk 
suffices for many. The judiciary act 
and the criminal code, on the new basis, 
are not yet completed. As in every 
other step forward which the Hawaiian 
nation has taken, unwarrantable abuse 
and unreasonable cavil has been shower- 
ed upon it for this, chiefly up6n the 
specious pretence that the system wias 
too cumbersome and altogether beyond 
its growth. An impartial examination 
will doubtless detect points which can be 
amended with benefit; this is to be ex- 
pected, and the intention of the legisla- 
ture is rather experimentative than final; 
to ffeel their way as it were to a code 
simple and effective. But to do this ex- 
perience must be aec[uired in legislation, 
and the practical operation of laws. In 
the transition of the nation, with its rapid 
growth from foreign sources, it has been 
found that there has been felt a want 
rather than an overplus of system. The 
machinery of government being of a 
liberal and constitutional character^ pro- 
vides in itself for ohecl^s on excess and 
remedies for evils. If * let alone' by 
foreign powers, there is ground for the 
belief^ that Hawaiian legislation will in 
no whit in character be behind that of 
numerous new countries, off-shoots of 
the 6ld, now budding into ctistence on 
the shores of the Pacific. 

The executive goTemment is at pre- 
;ient constructed as follows: 



Hts fUimy, Ktog KamehMifli^ Uk 
His Highana, KeooA An^i* fr^vti^h^ < 

and Minbter uf thq Interior, 
a. C. Wyllie, Mkiister for. Athir*. 
6 P. Judd, •• ;Bf Finance, 
Wm. Klch^ds, »• ' Initruetionf, 
Jefttt Ricord, Attoraey-Gewiral, 



Cabinet 

CouDdl, 

created Ocr« 

29.1845. 



at. Xekaoonohi, 
\. Keliiabonnt, ChamWfefiD. 
Keooe Ana, Premter, 
Alapai, 

A. Pa|Ll, lodge of fhiprette-Ooait: 
Koala. 

I. Kaeo. Judge of Supveme Oowrt. 
lona Kapena* Jodge »( ^ipreme Co«rW 
Paulo Kanoa. 
Namauu. 

M. Kekuaritfoa, Cpvemor nfOahQ. 
W. P. Leleiohoku, GToTeraor of HaWalK 
Rota. 
. Kaehokalole, 

C, ttanaina, iiHl9» uf fcpreme Court. 

loni U, Guardian of Yoiui§ Ctaleft. 

ifoa Piilcoi. 

Benikt Namabeha, 

K. Kapekea. 

Jaffiea Voung Kanehoa,* GFo^emor of Mattt 

The governors are hbnorary members 
of the privy council. 

Beside the four crabmet officers of 
foreign birth, there are five Americans 
and four Englishmen, naturalized sub- 
jects, comissioned as judges in foreign 
cases, collectors, director of government 
press, heads of bureaux, &c. In «iddi* 
tion to these are a number or clerks 
transiently employed, and o£^ers con- 
nected with the several departments, 
who depeiul upon fees for their recom- 
pense. 

In no one respect hdve the government 
shown more laudable zeal than in edu- 
cating the young chiefs, who by birth 
are destined to ml important posts. For 
the purpose of bestowing upon them a 
solid and practical education m the JEjsf^ 
lish language, embracing not only the 
usual studies pursued in the better class 
of seminaries in the United States, but 
to engrail in their minds the habits, 
thoughts, moral and dome^ic education 
which children of their age and circum- 
stances receive in civilized couiitries^ in 
1839 they were taken from their native 
parents and out of the sphere of mere 
Hawaiian influences, and incopponited 
into a boarding-school under the charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, teacher* of the 
American mission. During the seven 
years the school has been established, 
their progress haa been rapid, and they 



* Sons of Kameljameha^ (kTorite, Mr. Toong, 6f the 
Elenora, who landed in 1790, and died In ISflKS, at the ad' 
nACed a«» or 93 years^Mi^y respected %f «n elaisei. 
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are now versed ia tberx^QSomon branches 
of an English education, besiqes being 
practically acquainted with th^ tastes, 
oouaiehold economy and habits cif refined 
domestic life. The annual expense 6f 
the school is now. about $5,000. The 
number of scholars fifteen. ; 

Motea Kaikioewa, ton of jB^ekuanaoa 4Dd ^inau, tcftn 

July 30, 1829, Expectant Governor of Kauai. 
Lota Kamehameha, son of K^kuanaoa and |Cinau, born 

December 11, ISSJ, fixpeoiant Qovernor* of Maui. 
Alexander Liholiho, son of Kekuanaoa and ^inau, bom 

Feb, 9, 1831, heir apparent, by adopllen^ of the klbff. 
Victoria Kamamalu, daughier -of Kekuanaoa and Klmiu, 

born November 1, J^8, Premier by birik. 
WiUiam C. Lunalilo, son of Kaiiaina and ICekauloolii, 

born January 1, 1835. 
Bernice Pauahi, daufflittfr of Paki and Konia, born Dec. 

19,1831. 
Jane Loeau, daughter of fealantulumoku and.-Liliha, born 

182d. . • 

Elisabeth Kekaniau, daughter pfLaanui, bom Septeiober 

11, 1884. 
Emma Rooke, daughter «f Fanny Young,^ bbrn January 

2, 1836. • • . 

Peter Young Keao, son of Reaa and LaWllahi,* born 

March 4, 1836. 
James Kallokalani, son of Pak«a and Kaohqkalole, ^pm 

May 29, 1835. 
David Katakaua, son of Pakea fuid Kaoho^calole, bom 

Nov. 16, 1836. 
Lydia Makaeha, daughter ofPaljeaand Kaohokalole,bom 

September 2, 1333. ! .. 

Mary Paaaina. 
Kinau Pitt, son of W. Pitt Kalaimoku. 

The rapid progress of the HaUraiian 
group in commercial importance is best 
illustrated by their commercial statistics 
both before the organization of their 
present governrtient and sincp, when 
under improved auspices their value has 
more rapidly developed. The facilities 
which they afforded the American ves- 
sels engaged in the lucrative North West 
fur trade, to which was soon added the 
equally profitable one of sandal-wood, 
gave them such good repute, that pre- 
vious to 1820 the hardy whale fishers re- 
sorted to them for recruits and men. As 
early as 1823, from forty to sixty whale 
ships, mostly American, were to be seen 
in the harbor of Honolulu at one time. 

From January 1838, to December 31, 
1841, three hundred and fifly-ejjght ves- 
sels belonging to the United States," of 
which four-^fths. were whalers, touched 
at Honolulu ; an average of seventy-one 
and three-fiflhs annually j besides seven- 
teen men-of-war; Of English vessels 
daring the same , period th^e were 
eighty-two, and nine men-of-war. Those 
of Prance and other nations numbeji^d 
not over twenty. The averagie ananal 
imports for those, years were to the value 
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of $365,8$4, <»ie half of which were 
American goods, one. quarter (|hinese 
and Californian, and (he rei^ainder 
from England, Mexico,. Chile anil other 
sources. """ i 

In 1842| there arrived at Hi>noluJu 
45 merchant vessefe^-17 Eng^sh, £S 
American, aiid 12.of othejp nation|. The 
imports this year Avere valued s^ abobt 
$250,000. 

During the same time there cpime 44 
American,- 16 English, 5 Frencl^ and J 
Danish whale ships. ; 

Arrivals at HonolaUi and Iial^tinar 
/rom 1842 la U8T. J 

I If t 



n 
u u i 

« H <^ X H^^ 



1843.- - u . ' 

Whalers, ...... .;...292...11...13... 2.:;31S 

Merchantmen,.... 21... 7:.. 1... 7... 95 

Men-of-war,....,.. 5... 6... 1... 0... 1^ 

Total,.. .:,.318...24...15...^9...3e5 

1844. 

Whalers, 410... 9...2G...22...4a2 

Merchantmen,.... 14. ..16... 5...'7.,. 4^ 
Men-of-war,......., 5... 8... Q...;i... U 

Total, 429...^...31...i0^.563 

1846. . - : 

Whalers, 479...14...3a..j7.:.54a 

Merchantmen,.... 18.. .11... ^...10^. 4| 
Men-of-war,.; 7... 6... l...;0,;. 14 

Total, 504...31...33...i7...595 

1846. 

Whalers, 538,., 9...26.„^1.,595 

Merchantmen,.. „ ^i3...10,., 7.. .12,.. 6& 
Men-of-war,, 5... 8... 3...^!.., t^ 

Total,..., 576.. . 27.. .aa... 35... 674 

Note. — Thep« it ails t ics litt hide th« vrrJwalH of th* tftfTf^ 
vessels frequiiiiily ht bolli ^orH, oiul aamiutinint twice 
or oftener tliiriiig the year fit rhi? *ame pim. If fho brrtv. 
als at Hilo ftful HminSpt — the nrhur porrji of eriTr> — wero 
given, this uumbsr wuiild li« mineiUlJy iHcreKid. The 
number of -penmen varies from b.DOO fo *5,(HiO»HLinnoHy. 

Other DHTi<Mw, Incliicfe Brejuen^ JJannve-f^ Prusffia^ 
Rua8ia,8ar<JLriiu, Huinbiurg, Uerihiui-k, JVorwajf, HuihmtJ. 
Belgium, fciveclen. xMeiStj, ChilF- and Tfthj^t cnch of 
which natiuiia ecutf vet}«t^k ter Lh« llawvUorfi g^mtPt cbifilly 
whalers. 

The estimated value of Amerto.ttn alilp;! aaH ffi^» ftir 
1844 and IH i^, wa* apwani* cif S4ttJJ<Jii,uno. TEn> mamt 
valuable c^ign was that of tt't L'ahfoniia nC ^evr 
Bedibrd, 3,7 i>D bl^. ^penu oil^ whi^h \nfi[]i »ni|>iihd oui^J^ 
was valued ut S l7U><iOCJ. in iflJ4) th^^f^^ Wfirt: bfiiuich!: inic^ 
Lahaina and Hfinoliiln by AmorfL-nji shipa^ S5 1,-^96 hi*, 
whale oil, 4,*77J(K) Ihs. whtile troim, and lin,ftW bh. 
sperm oil. In 1^4^, 5i USIQ bla. whAto oil, 5,§(jO,oqo \b*. 
whalebone, and 10S:^25ni bla. ipftim oiL lu «hlpt of othn' 
nations proponliaiMfft amo^uita* i, ^ J 
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In 1846, the iopoHs from viurioua na- 
tiom ranged about as followa: 
Uaked States, .... #245,^81 40 

China, 86,500 67 

England and Sydney, 76,903 04 

Oregon, 34,807 48 

CalUbrnia, d4,863 68 

Chile, 10,689 12 

Other eountries (ineluding ^ 

product of whale fishery 

and goods, mostly Amer- } 64,M6 63 

ican, landed by whale 

ships.) 



Total, $646,941 n 

Beside merchandize, a considerable 
amount in specie is annually received 
from the Spanish American States. 

1846. 
United States, .... $325,630 00 

Inland, 116,929 00 

Chma, 43,040 00 

Valparaiso, 38,965 00 

Columbia River, ... 23,101 00 

California, 17,040 00 

Hamburg, 4,474 00 

Bremen, 4,069 00 

Sidney, 1,870 00 

Kamschatka, ..... 1,087 00 

Other countries (ineluding ) m i qa aq 

oil, bone, fitc") ) * 



Total, ...... $698,382 00 

A proportion of the American cargoes 
— ^tay about one-fifth— -consists of Eng- 
lish, French and German goods, but 
mostly of the first. 

HawalAaii Toaaage, 

Vetr. No. Vwuels. Tost. Value. 

1843 ... 10 .. . 446 .. . $27,400 

1844 . . 15 . . 775 . . 41,000 
1846 ... 29 .. . 1585 . . . 73,000 

Beveaae* 
1841 and '42. — ^The revenue as then 
collected was not worth more than $20,- 
000 per annum. 1843^$35,000. 

Vmr. Receipt^. Expenditurep. 

1844 . . $64,045 55 . . $70,537 08 

1845 . 97,940 21 . 77,820 69 

1846 . . 90,110,28 . . 87,045 16 
The receipts for 1845 include $20,000 

rest<n«d by the French. 

The expenditures for 1844 and '46 in- 
elude large appropriations to discbarge 
the public debts. 



The fiaaneial years comnenee and 
terminate on April Ist. The year 1846 
gives a period of but nine months. The 
entire receipts of the year 1846-7 aire 
estimated at $110,000 — expenditures at 
$100,000. 

^ In 1842, when Mr. Judd came into 
the Treasury, the debts of the govern- 
ment, including £10,000 borrow^ of the 
Hudson's Bay Co. for the expenses of 
the embassy to Europe, amounted to 
$160,000, In 1846 this debt had been 
wholly extinguished. 

Beside the custom house, the chief 
sources of revenue are the poll taxes, 
land tax, stamps, rents, &o. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The AmericMi Mission— History of— Pfogrsss — 
Policy — Elzpease— Character and restiUs--Toii# 
of society— Missionary Pastors — Destiny of the 
Mission — Moral condition of the Hawaiians — 
Crimes— Romanisai — State ol^--Com|«fison witk 
Protestaatism. 

The American Mission is so inter^ 
woven with the history of the Hawaiian 
Islands, that although its progress has 
been succinctly noticed in Uie preceding 
pages, further mention is necessary 
clearly to understand its practical re- 
sults both upon the people and its own 
members. Very much has been written 
upon this topic, but too frequently by 
those interested rather in confirming 
theoretic views than in portraying plain 
truth. As a well sustained experimei^ 
of religious philandiropy it deserves cri- 
tical examination, for although founded 
upon the plain command, ' Go ye and 
teach all nations,' yet it is left to hunum 
wisdom to organize the means. Hence, 
to arrive at the soundest conclusion in 
a policy so ordained by heaven but left 
to man to execute, it is expedient to sift 
the results of the various mediods em- 
ployed and con^mre them one wkh 
another, that we may arrive at sound 
conclusions as to dieir practical effect in 
improving and elevating savage tribesw 
The Hawaiian mission eariy obtained a 
powerful hold upon the sympathies of 
the religious public in the United States, 
and even arrested the attention , of the 
world at luge, in a much greater degree 
than that of any other niodem misaion. 
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^s'fet^M^ fi'^m itfi' ii^!«(^ 'position, 
"rapHl jsuce^s, and the ^)(ftgger&te^ ideas 
that got abroad of the actual morel 
^bttn^e of the isfeild^rs. 
' Rightly te.appredafe what the mission 
in reality has effected, the original de- 
*gwlded' character of^the islanders «ho^ld 
5e kept constantly in view. ' Notwith- 
Bt>andiiig the favor of thefulers, the real 
progress of the mission in the actnal 
t^onvei^on of the people was slow. Iri 
4^^, ' tfcey numbered but ten native 
church members ; in 1839^ &71, In 
18^7, thfere had been received into the 
dtMPcih'''l%59. lA 184t>, their numb^w 
had swelled to ^,120, in the short space 
of three years, and in 1843 had reached 
^,804, about the present standard. 

Under the present system of common 
schools, sustained by the government at 
an annual expense of between ^|^,009 
and $30,000, partly money and partly by 
the labor tax, there are 15,393 scholars, 
instructefi in the elementary branches of 
reading, writing, arithmetic and geogra- 
phy; Besides these sohobls the Amer- 
ican. Mission established, in 1831, a 
semiBary for the higher branches at La-^ 
bainalona ; 368 pupils have been receive 
ed and taught sacred and universal 
geography, sacred and profane history, 
gvammar, algebra, geometry, trigonome- 
try, navigation, mensuration, drawing, 
nusic, &c. Of its graduates 108 have 
become teackers of common schools, 
and 45 are. varioosly empleyed by gov- 
eranent; the remainder are. serviceable 
tof themselves and the people in various 
ways* The expense of this institution 
thus lar, beside val^ble gratuities be- 
stowed by the government, has been 
$70^000. On Maui, there is a boarding 
school for girls, under the charge of the 
tnissionaiies, averaging .50 pupils, who 
are tastructed in t^e common branches 
of edttcatioii, «nd in sewitag, knitting, 
spinning, &io., with particular reference 
to the inculcation of good domestic ha* 
bits; 1^,000 have been expended on 
ibis school. 

On Hawiii, there is another on a 
Bmallet s^e, containing 20 pupils, and 
one for beys with upwards of 50 scholars, 
fiotclusive of aid from government and 
sndiiridusb, the mission have (expended 
M .then $13,000. 



¥&iiif' nfeWspapert In the *tt«i#ailan 
tongue have been sustained by the ttiis* 
sionftries; the first,. 'Lama Hawui,' 
was ebjdmenced in 1833 ; the preseoft) 
' Ka Elele,' besides mubh religious malf 
tdr, gives a summary of general newB) 
pnb&hea government notices, and.K^ 
ibrds scope for the literary efforts ofithd 
natives themselves^: some of whom xam* 
fest respectable powers of thought and 
tu)mp08ition. 

It is computed that 70,000 of thepi^u- 
lation have learned to read, and 65,444,- 
000 printed pages have been issued from 
the 'aitsaion press, epibracing laQOng 
other works two complete editions, of 
10,000 each, of the Holy $cripture8, 
three of the New Testament, amounting 
to 30,000 copies, Worcester's Sacred 
Geography, Universal Geography, Greo- 
graphical. Questions, Scripture Chrono- 
logy and History, Animals of the Earth, 
with a chart, History of Beasts, Hawai- 
ian History, Church History, Mathe- 
matics, embracing Geometry , Trigonom- 
etry, Mensuration, Surveying and Navi- 
gation, Colburn's Algebra, Anatomy, 
Way land's Moral Philosophy, Colburn*8 
Intellectual Arithmetic, Tract on Astron- 
omy, Maps of Universal Geography, and 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

The works published have beeti alto- 
gether of a devotional or educational 
class. More interest would have bfeen 
awakened • could some others of a less 
grave and more historic character been 
included. 

In enumerating the actual amount of 
service performed by the American mis- 
sion, there is much which, although not 
figuring in statistics, has had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and should not be overlooked.— 
Some of the missionaries had acquired 
in youth a practical knowledge of agri- 
culture, general business, or the me- 
chanical trades ; this information has 
been combined with religious instruc- 
tiop, and quite a number of natives 
through their auspices have become 
tolerable masons, printers, bookbinders, 
tailors, painters, engravers and carpen- 
ters, and gained some little skill in va- 
rious otiier arts, besides receiving much 
usefiil information in the culture of their 
farms and raising of stoelt. The effort* 
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tfaoogh secoiKtery to theif graiid cfbject; 
haye b€ieaitidef&tiga4)le; atid tk^ii*^Hr«« 
also hare exerted imich iiifkien<6e in in- 
structing the fomalefr awd in improring 
their holiseliolds. Theise fticts are the 
ittore worthjr of inentibn be^cause a c6ii- 
trarj policy has been charged upon 
them, and the rel^lte of their labors in 
these respects are not perceptible with- 
out an examination into th^ir immediate 
fWds of labor. So fkr aB lay in their 
po#er they have repaid commerce the 
aid she afforded them, by a succession 
of well-directed individtral effbrts to in- 
duce systematic industry among the "peo- 
ple, and 1o enlarge their usel&lnesB by 
bestowing upon them the first fruits of 
ciyihzation. Their conduct however In 
this, as towards the government, has been 
cautious and unsystematic, varying ac- 
cording to individual principle or temper* 
ament. They have ever leaned towards 
screening the nation from a general in* 
■flux ofwhites upon their lands; and when 
leases have been obtained through their 
inf uence, it has been given rather in 
the beliefthat the leAsor from his cha- 
racter for honest enterprise and moral 
worth would be of an advantage to the 
nation, than that they were doing him a 
service. ■ So far as a tolerably intimate 
acquaintance with them goes, I am en- 
abled to say, in contradiction of a charge 
often made, that although in their opin- 
ions they may have been too much 
swayed by sectarian bias, yet they have 
ever been favbrable to seeing white men 
of good reputation enlist themselves 
among the nation, prepared to develope 
the resources of the soil^ and to afiord a 
suitable example of industrial enterprise 
to the people. The only * dog in manger' 
policy that can be chained home upoh 
them, is the desire to prevent the per- 
manent settlement of doubtful charac- 
ters, and the introduction of distilleries. 
The expenses of the American Mis- 
iwon swelled from |18,^6©, in 1819; to 
^,5^11,0^, in 1837, add since have 
averaged about ^1596,600 annually, mak- 
ing a total of nearly ^700,000, including 
1iN50,000 90 from the American Bible 
Society, and $19,774 61 from the Tract 
Society. The amount expended «hows 
the deep inte^eat feH hf the re^itgious 



puMfc of the Uhited States in ita sup- 
port, and t^e scale on whicli it is now 
sustained is very different from that of 
the first year of its existence. Then 
the habitations of the missionaries werd 
but dlight improvements of those o€ th^d 
natives; f^ieir household furniture sparse 
and simple. The females were subject- 
ed to tnany discomforts, annoyances, 
ahd even privations affecting their health, 
when compared with what they had been 
accustomed to in their New ^England 
homes. This, howeter, did not last 
long. The benevolence that sent them 
to heathen ground was equal to pro* 
viding them with all the necessaries and 
most of the comforts of life. Suitable 
habitations were furnished; stores were 
shipped from the United States, physi- 
cians and secular agents sent out, until 
their plan of operations has settled into 
a most eilioient and w<eil provided sys* 
tem, admirably adapted to the object ib 
view, expensive in the gross though 
economic in detail. THie Am. Board of 
Foreign Missions have now employed at 
their various stations on- the islands, 2S 
clergymen, with their families, 3 phy- 
sicians, 8 teachers, 3 secular agents, 1 
printer and 1 book-binder, numbering in 
8(11 212; a few of the children however 
being in the United States. Forty per-^ 
manent dwelling houses, two printing 
offices and a bindery have been erect- 
ed, besides large outlays in school- 
houses and churches. The dwelling 
houses are of wood, adobie or stone, 
costing from $1000 to $3000 each, and 
in general convenience and comfort are 
not inferior to any class on the islands. 
They compare favorably with the better 
style of farm-houses in New England. 
These are fiirnished plainly though abutf- 
dantly, and in a few there exists preten- 
sions to something more assuming in the 
shape of pianos, cabinets of curiosities, 
and articles combining the decorative 
with the useful. Some of the families 
aspire to Yankee * Dearbons' or wagons, 
for a social drive and are enabled eithet 
throfugh the liberality of their friends o» 
the friends of the mission, to have sum- 
mer retreats in the vallies or mountains, 
or to journey, when enfeebled by labor, 
to other stations. The nominal expense 
of each family is from $400 to $790 per 
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anBun, but U> this mmai be added be««e 
rent, phjBiciaiM' bills, merchaodite from 
the tniBUon depository at cost, the use 
of herds of cattle and other means, 
which in Honolulu render a missionary 
lifing equivalent to from $1500 to $2000 
per annum.* Most of tl^ families have 
been provided with small tracts of land, 
from which thej are enabled not only to 
add to their domestic comforts, but to 
be serviceable to the natives by supply* 
ing them with varieties of foreign fruits 
and vegetables, and encouraging them 
by example in practical agriculture or 
gardening. It cannot be questioned that 
the American Mission at the Hawaiian 
Islands, whatever might have been its 
earlier condition, is now sustained on a 
scale so liberal, with such ample pro* 
visions for all the ordinary emeigencies 
of life, as to leave its members noUiing to 
regret in external eomfort in comparison 
with clergymen in the United States. 

In attaining this outward prosperUy, 
the mission has but kept pace with the 

growth of civilization about them. This 
appy result is in great measure at* 
trtbtttable to their own energies, and to 
the moral stamp and intellectual refine* 
ment they have been instrumental in 
placing upon foreign society. Puri* 
taaical and arbitrary as both may ap* 
pear, they have created a standard of 
public sentiment, which if it border upon 
aacetism, is still highly favorable to the 
purer amenities of social life, and equal- 
ly happy in its reflex influence upon the 
growing national character. The Fa* 
cific ebewhere aflbrds nothing in ton# 
comparable with it. The natural eflTect 
of this <^ange of position on the part of 
the mission, from the time when they 
were involved as it were in one con- 
tinual struggle against immorality and 
contumely for an existence, to the pre- 
sent period, when prosperous in worldly 
circumstances they have come ofi* victors 
over vice and traduction, and now stand 
forth to the worid eminent in philanthro- 
py and the creators of a very ^reat de* 
gree of the ruling public sentiment, is 



^ That this expense may not be considered as ex- 
tr«ragaiioe or prete&siMs to a •trie ioeondstMit 
with an eeonooij pioptr to thoir fmidtma, it tbpidd 
bt stated that the eurreot expenses of livipg at 
the Hawaiian Hlands are more than IfH) per cent. 
higher «baii in the Usited Statss. 



that wjiieh inevitably attends lmmaaii%f 
tare in a transition from adversity t^ 
prosperity, Their finiit budded and blot* 
somed amid the frosts and snows of 
early spring; iMurdy in its origin andt^ 
nacious of life, it grew amid stimn and 
sunshine; alternately chilled by the ooU 
blast, and wilted by fierce heat, it floats 
ished through a long and variable svia- 
mer until ripened by the favoring au-r 
tumnal sun into the mellow fruit, it kmw 
ready to drop and yielding up its seeds, 
give birth to new existences. Such 
seems to be the (u-esent position of ths 
American Mission. They have baptis* 
ed the nation into the f(^d of Christen* 
dom. All the outward signs and fonap 
of revealed gospel are upon k. Tli# 
Hawaiian Isluids no longer remain bea* 
then ground. The people have been ia 
faith ' bom again.' The labor remaior 
ing is to aSect the individual. Heass 
the entire position of the mission is aKer- 
ed. In its primary object it has ceased 
to be missionary and to be efieetive m 
the greater object of purifying the heait, 
k must assume a new feature. Hersr 
tofore it has been a machine apart fi^^om 
the people, controlled, directed and kept 
agoing by foreign agency. Now, if it 
would perfbct its work it should im]^«it 
itself among them, become of them, sel^ 
sustained and self*c(mtroIled. In ns 
other way can it be more productive of 
usefulness to the coming gen^*ation. To 
effect this, the parent society in tbs 
United States should allow to each foni* 
ly the ownership of the immediate pre* 
perty around them on condition of meir 
ceasing to be missionaries and beeomutf 
past^NTS. To this the government eoaU 
add greats of land for glebes, and in the 
present condition of the country there 
are but few parishes inadequate with 
these aids to support their etergymen* 
The present system is an unneeessarj 
burden to the religious public in the 
United States, diverts funds from other 
fields, 4ind dries up rather than stiwi^ 
lates the benevolent energies of the Bar 
waiians themselves, by making them the 
recipienji^ of bounty when they are ra- 
pidly arjriving at a eondition to fNmtaia 
institutioDS 90w prop^ rj^^ their own. By 
identifying tbeaaselves with the nation, 
t^ swssioonries wiU aef^ire a deeper 
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kM npoA Ae heart* ^f thm pm^^, 
as bj emiMtfkiiig im the eene Teeeel, 
■nd dependiBg upon the same means, 
thej make comtaon cause with them* 
Additional motrres are to he found in 
the preTisMNH thus secured for their fiun* 
i^es ; the settlemeni of thdr children 
around th^n hj fixing th^m permanent* 
\y in the land of their nativity; the im* 
petus to he giren to civilisation by the 
oreilion of some forty independent Pro* 
testant parishes, each of which would 
W a nucleus of morals and industiy and 
a stinnilsnt to enterprise and benevo* 
leace by making the aetiml good thus to 
be dmyed dependent upon the natives 
tlmnselvei* Under such circumstancett 
with scope for the natural desires of the 
human heart in receiving and accumu- 
latii^ the fruits of industry, in directing 
tl» moral and ph3rsical energies of their 
imrishioners, amenable only to tioiem, in 
providing for their families without the 
pain^l prospeot of an early separation, 
with the sentiment of an honest sel^in- 
terest that would arise in witnessing the 
labors of their own hands made their 
own by right of property, the mission- 
aries would cease their longings for a 
retam to their native land, their anxious 
forebodings for the future and become 
in reality children of the soil. The im- 
portance of an arrangenmst by which so 
desirable a class of citizens maty be per- 
manently secured to the country is ap- 
parent from the fact, that should their 
cbildren continue to increase in the same 
ratio as since the commencement of the 
mission, in 100 years their descendants 
would amount to 59,536. 

One missionary has already seceded 
from the society and become a Hawaiian 
pastor, supported solely by his parish, 
and that one of the poorest on the group. 
Another has received the appointment of 
judge, while two others, Messrs. Judd 
and Richards, have for several years 
filled important positions in the govern- 
ment. These cases pomt to the destiny 
of the mission. In no other way can 
tiiey so efieetually complete their work. 

The amount of contrihnlions by the 
natives, under the present system, for 
objects connected whh nioral and religi- 
otts imMDvement, is alreaily very con- 
sidantUe. They have meted mai^ 



drarchcs costing (hNi $1 ,000 to ^,060, 
as did the large stone church at Hono- 
lulu. From 1837 to 1644 their miscel- 
laneotts contributkms annunted to $19,- 
987. 

The religious and educationdi statis* 
tses previously given, wouhl, wkhout ex- 
planation, mislead as to the actuid <^ar- 
acter of the people, if the reader base his 
ideas upon the standard applicable in 
Europe and the United States. 

Numerically, church members bear a 
larger proportion throughout the Ha^ 
Waiian Islands to non-communicants, 
than in the United States; an equal out- 
ward attention is exhibited towards the 
observance of its ceremonies ; bat it 
would be as inccorect, from these facts, 
to place their moral and rehgious stand- 
ard upon a level with that of the Amer- 
ican people, as from the number of 
common schools, the pupite that attend 
them, and the studies nominally pursued 
among the same people, to estimate their 
elementary knowledge, and their syitem 
of education as highly as the American. 
Yet statistics by themselves would eive 
t^at result, were the actual conditions 
and physiological differences between 
the two races kept from view. Wh«t 
were the Hawaiians originally, and what 
were the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons? 
The one a branch of the Malay family 
of the human race, the third in point of 
intelligence, deligbtmg in sensuality, 
folsehood, theft and treachery; with not 
even a fictitious code of honor, which, 
as with the Bedoums and American In- 
sane, might afford some guarantee of 
personal security ; their chief charac- 
teristic a love of maritime and warlike 
adv^iture, a warm, excitable imagina- 
tion and feeble intellect, though not un- 
tractable disposition while their passions 
w^re not aroused. When otherwise, 
their tender mercies were in literal truth 
'cruelty.' Added to these, a supersti- 
tion skilfully concocted and strongly sus- 
tained by the few for the degradation 
and subservience of the many. The 
others, off-shoots of the Caucasian race; 
cruel heathens, but bold, free and in- 
telligeirt; sacrificing human victims in 
obemence to their priests, but, in do^ 
mestie relations, chaste and a^ctionate. 
If ^ir animal pasMOs wen strong mid 
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brigklly, and theyi proved thcnnaeives 
ihoral and ihtelledtuaL Ohrktiinitj iii4- 
troduced into soils so widely d^ren^; 
must, humanly speaking, flourish in ac- 
cordftnoe with the relative ifitness of 
either fhr its support and increase. : Aad 
it has %een so. In England and Amet>- 
ica, rooting itself in the superior seatir 
ments and intelligence of the people, it 
now exhibits itself in its fairest and 
pinreet light ; transported to the Hawai- 
ian Islands by Anglo-Saxon minds, it is 
thiere sustained by the strength it brought 
with iC Institutions and improvementt 
are all borrowed from their in^rudtoss; 
by Ifaem and their ancestors they were 
originated and perfected. ! The. Anglo-- 
Saxon race are capable of teadiiog^ the 
Malay of being taught; the one by its 
own native energies can conquer and 
mle the world; the very existemee and 
advancement of the latter is dependeiit 
upon the forbearance and benevolence 
of the former. Such are the natural 
differences between the two, and these 
must be borne in mind, if a just opinion 
of the capacity of the Hawaiians for ta^ 
vilizati<^n and Christianity is to be form^ 
«d. They should be judged by the 
rtandard applicable to their position in 
the human family, and not by oar own. 

There is but little doubt that, although 
a majority oft he converted natives do not 
conform strictly to their vows, yet in 
consequence of them they are a better 
people. They Rirtiish a restraint wMoh 
nothing else could supply. The conduct 
^which would bring censure upon an 
Ameitcan christian, should not upon a 
Hawtttiafn; their temperaments, knowl- 
edge and circumstances are widely di^ 
ferent, and they are not to be balaoyeed 
in the same scale. Of him to whom 
much is given, much will be required. 

A moral sentiment, fouiided more upon 
a classification of certain actions either 
as evil or as good, and their attendant 
punishments or rewards, than upon any 
definite ideas of sin and virtue consider- 
ed in their relations to moral purity, and 
the love of the Father, pervades the 
iiiaUoa. . With the more enlightened, 
something superior to this {nrevails^'*-^ 
Cottiequetitfy, as in older christiaaUied 
eemmmiittea, a maa enpyn respedl in 



piiipo*|io»- tothis tnoikl ^4&ai&mtibh8« 
Vice is ou M demnid mdiratae<applaoded; 
Mao^) of course^ are, to i^ibui^d mart 
fond d£&- good MMne, ihm * of tte meant 
ned^NWty for its tattaknnent. Pubho^ 
they mre one beings privately taiMbet. 
The very iaet} of the Bececlsity of the dA* 
eeptixm, ehows^a great; adVanoenkent ia 
moral eentimettt sincdthe days ofLiho^ 
liho, and instead of being considered a 
repvoach l)o the mtssidnaries, should be 
hailed as a favorable symptom of tbetf 
labors; "the ^d»wii of further improve- 
ment. In humanity, care fbr the sick 
and aged, their domestic relations, ho*- 
nesty^ temperance and syeteraatie bh 
dusli^, there> has been great advaoee* 
ment. From' a; warlik^, treacberoat 
and crudl people j ' they have .beoi»i 
mild, trhotable, and desirous o£ knawl- 
edge. The intelligent observer will find 
much' m their present « character to gtur 
tify him, and more to surprise, when he 
contrasts "them with whsttthey were but 
a eeere o^ years since^ But he who 
goes among them, his imagination pic^ 
turing a nation changed from brutal st* 
vagee, by- the. Spirit of God, to guileless 
chmtiaias^ worshipping Jehovah in aU 
the isnocency and strength of' a first 
love, their family altars emblems of pu- 
rity and happiuesB, their coogregationi 
simple and stneere, and their disposi- 
tions and deportment r^ned to the high 
standard of christian excellence in hit 
own country, will be sadly disappcnnted. 
It isstiSl difficult to make the natives 
understand the nature of truth. Thej 
have been* so accustomed, from their 
earliest years, ^to habits of deoeptioa, 
that with' very many, peiiiaps the ma- 
jority, it may be doubted whethw any 
other sensation arises from the detection 
of a falsehood' than mortification at being 
discovered. In no other point are they 
more obtuse, but this moral bluntnessis 
gradually wearing away. Licentioa*' 
ness is a chief vice of tl^ nation; not 
that they are nmeh wer^e in this respect 
than nations generally residing wftbiB 
the tropics, but it continnes to be their 
most prominent, trait. A lew years ago, 
in its Protean' -forms, it wab common to 
all, and as'ttadisguised as the hght^'of 
xlay; New- it hsies ttfr head, rajd-senks 
anew gmnnent lO'^bneeaCits foiidiaMtl&' 
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iflgsi Tfe« blowing tabk of erime for 
Oaho, wiU lierre to show the proportion 
of otber ofibmeos to those of sensuaKtj. 
It i9 taken from the Kumu Hawaii, of 
jMaary 16, 1839, a native paper, imt 
tke period emhraced in the report is noi 
givea. And it should be recollected that 
bat a small proportion of the latter o^ 
fences are ever detected or exposed. A 
namber of foreigners are embraced in 
tke list, chiefly for riot, mutiny and de^ 
sertion. 

0FFBNCB8. 

Manslaughter, 4 

Theft, 48 

Riot, 3^ 

False witness, 48 

Desertion, 80 

Mutiny, 16 

Seduction, 18 

Lewdness, 81 

AduHery, 446 



Total, 



1^ 



Another table of purely native cases 
for Honolulu, taken from the records of 
the * Inferior Court* from January 1, 
1846, to December 4 of the same year, 
gives the following striking results: 

OFFtirCK. MEN. WOMEN. TOT. 

Adultery, fornication, 126.,. 127... 253 

Theft...... 43... 3... 46 

Gambling, 35... 3... 38 

Desecration of Sabbath,. 30... 8... 38 

Reviling language,.*; 12... 2... 14 

Heathenish practices, 3... 1... 4 

Assault and battery, 7... 1... 8 

Drunkenness, 6 6 

Furious riding, 6 6 

Rape, 2 2 

Interference with police, 3 3 

Street walking, 4... 4 

Slander, 1 1 

Passing false coin, 1 1 

Desertion of husbands, 3... 3 

Total, 275 152 427 

The above table shows a conviction 
of 427 cases out of a population of about 
9500. To these should be added 121 
ethers, tried before the police court, 
making in all rather more than 600 cases 
for 1846. Of the 121, 38 were for li- 
oetttiousness and 43 for stealing. But 
ftw occur for figliting, the HawaiSans 
27 



being a very peaceablci people. A great 
deal of petty thieving exists, paHieular^ 
ly towaitfafore^ers, to steal fross wliom 
is not viewed so disreputable as from 
themselves. The standard of morality^ 
it will be seen, is low, particularly among 
the men; but crimes are rare. There 
have been but five executions for three 
murders for ten years. 

It is incontrovertible that there yet 
exists in the nation a large body of peo- 
ple who are equally disposed to religiousi 
rites, or to acts of a different character, 
as may be most accordant to the taste of 
those whom they wish to gratify. Anoth- 
er generation must arise, with better 
homes and more civil and religious ad- 
vantages, before the habits of the old 
are sufficiently eradicated. While evi- 
dence for the more favorable view of 
missionary labor, to a partial investi- 
gator appears conclusive, ample grounds 
for the opposite opinion exist. The 
truth lies in neither extreme. The frienda 
of humanity have just cause to be grate- 
ful that so much has been accomplish- 
ed, and should labor earnestly that the 
remaining dark spots may be wholly 
effaced. 

Romanism has gained considerably in 
numbers since its entire toleration, but 
without affecting the Protestant church- 
es materially. The latter perhaps were 
never more sound and flourishing than 
at present, while the former have made 
many converts among the class ever ad- 
verse to the principles and restraints of 
their American teachers. Over these, 
its influence has undoubtedly been use- 
fully extended. The Protestants report 
270 churches and school-houses, used 
as places of worship. The Romanists 
104, with a total population attending 
them, or supposed to be under their in- 
fluence, of nearly 14,000. By a similar 
computation, more than 80,000 Protest- 
ants would be found on the islands, but 
in these gross computations great allow- 
ance should be made for those alike in- 
different to religious rites of any kind, 
and who are equally fair subjects for the 
religious zeal of both. The national 
religion, as understood in the sense of 
that received by the rulers, the most in- 
telligent of the people and the vast ma- 
jority of aB classes, is Protestantism in 
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the form of a mild Presbyterianism, a« 
practiced in New England churches. 
From all that has yet ap|>eared, although 
the Romanists will undoubtedly become 
a respectable and even flourishing sect, 
yet the system and creed first implanted 
in the nation seems likely to continue 
and strengthen, subject only to such 
modifications as Protestantism itself is 
undergoing elsewhere. 

The Romanists have shown a credit- 
able zeal for education and have enrolled 
2800 pupib, besides 600 children who do 
not attend school. In 1S46 they com- 
menced a high school at Koolau, Oahu. 
The Rev. Abbe Maigret has a select 
school at Honolulu, embracing several 
hundred scholars, who manifest a toler- 
able proficiency in the common branches 
of education. The French priests in the 
commencement of their career pursue a 
widely different policy from the Amer- 
ican missionaries in regard to the econo- 
m> of their operations. Which is the 
better adapted for solely religious objects 
it would be difficult to determine. The 
Frenchman in his clerical celibacy can 
well afford to be economic; but he does 
more ; rejecting the soflening influences 
of domestic life, he equally disdains its 
comforts and refinements, and putting 
himself upon a par with the native whom 
he has come to instruct, partakes of his 
coarse fare, sleeps on his coarse mats, 
and in his philanthropic tours, makes 
himself, so far as the mere fellowship of 
life is concerned, one of them. It would 
appear to be his policy to gain his neo- 
phytes' confidence by descending to near- 
ly their level. • Hardship and frugality 
with him are essential to his cause, and 
he cheerfully submits to a mode of living 
and a solitary routine of services which 
would appall his Protestant brother, 
accustomed as he is from childhood to 
rely upon the amenities of the social 
circle, and whose faith embraces the 
promise of the things of this life as well 
as those of the life to come. The Ro- 
manist loses sight of himself in the one 
great object of aggrandizing the holy 
mother church and bringing the entire 
world under her ecclesiastical sway. — 
He is but a unit in a vast body, whose 
centre lies elsewhere. Educated to 
Ij^assive intellectual obedience and phys- 
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ieal aelMeftial, if to these ha adds m 
holy zeal and perfect faith, he makes a 
most eff*ective religious agent, and diere 
is nothing surprising ui lus contempt of^ 
the common pursuits and desires of man^ 
kind. Neither is it strange that the 
Protestant muMionary should cling to- 
those ties which, by education and faith, 
with him constitute a part of his reli-^ 
gion. The family he brings with him to- 
his field of labor, serves to teach othem^ 
to be faithful husbands and affectionate 
fathers. He desires to give a practical 
example to the heathen, of a weil direct-- 
ed christian household, as a manifesta-^ 
tion of those blessings which here at- 
tend religion and virtue. His desire i» 
not to go down to the native, but to raise 
the native up to him. To him there ie 
more of true religion in practising the 
duties and refinements of^ domestic life 
than in denying them. Thus by their 
very creeds the Romanist and Protest- 
ant commence their work at extremes. 
The one as it were without scrip or 
coat, without wife or child, inured to toil 
and educated to repress the natural 
emotions of the heart, throws himselT 
boldly into the field of warfare without 
counting its cost ; bound by no ties 
except those of his order, having no 
hopes except of ecclesiastical advance- 
ment here, or spiritual reward hereafter, 
he becomes an efficient, uncompro- 
mising soldier of the cross, to be deter- 
red at no obstacles, to be appalled at no 
danger, and to shrink from no means of 
compassing his object. The other count- 
ing himself a disciple of Jesus, takes 
his instructions direct from His word; 
recognizes no medium between himself 
and heaven; esteems it gospel-wise to 
provide both scrip and coat, purse and 
.wife; carries with him to combat with 
the principle of evil, all the aids to 
good that flow from the virtuous rela- 
tions of life and intimate connection with 
his fellow-men. The Romanist brings 
an adoring multitude before the deco- 
rated altars of his church and enkindlee 
emotion by appeals to their visible semes^ 
directing their sympathies through the 
pictured sufferings of holy men to the 
cause for which they died. The Pro- 
testant sanctifies the domestic affections 
by lighting up an altar of purity in the 
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fieart. He desires to make the world 
within to correspond with the world with- 
out and both to perform their mission of 
Jove from the Father. Intellectually we 
mmy admire the stem, self-denying dis- 
cipline of the disciple of Rome, but mind 
and soul unite in proclaiming that best 
suited for man which, while it leads him 
to a rational use of the gifts of this life, 
best prepares him for the enjoyments of 
that to come. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

' Belgian Contact'— Messrs. Richards and Brins- 
made's transactions in Belgium— Mr. Richard's 
Commission—' Statutes of Royal Community' — 
Pailure of Belgian scheme— Debts of Ladd & Co. 
—Proposition and threats of Mr. Hooper— Re- 
turn of Mr. Brinsmade to England— United States 
— Oahu— Suit v. Hawaiian Government — ^Arbi- 
tration— Results— 1846-7. 

Connected with the embassy of 
Messrs. Haalilio and Richards to Eu- 
rope, was the so styled ' Belgian Con- 
tract,' growing out of the efforts of Mr. 
Brinsmade for the sale of his lease from 
the king, mentioned in chapter 12. This 
scheme was so intimately interwoven 
with the political affairs and prospects 
of the kingdom from the period of its 
inception in 1843 until its final termina- 
-tion in 1847, as, with the lingular suit 
which sprung from it, to make an im- 
portant chapter in Hawaiian history. — 
Unfortunately, the labors of Messrs. 
Haalilio and Richards were not confined 
Aolely to their diplomatic agency, and 
the particular objects of their mission, 
as specified in a power of attorney from 
the king to Mr. Richards. They were 
persuaded by Mr. Brinsmade, who had 
'preceded them to Europe with his con- 
tract of 1841 from the Hawaiian gov- 
.emment, to meet him in Brussels, in 
May, 1843, and lend him their influence 
in negotiating a sale of the contract with 
all other properties of Ladd & Co., to 
the Belgian Company of Colonization. 
Based on this transfer of property was 
an involved) and considering the condi- 
^-tion of the islaads, an impolitic and haz- 
ardous scheme for the establishment of 
an extensive mercantile and agricultural 
<5Wnmunity, fbrraed by agents and em- 



ployees sent out by the parent society 
in Belgium, who were to enjoy certain 
questionable monopolies and privileges. 
The kin£ was to have been a partner 
and stockholder in this foreign stock- 
jobbing company and to guarantee a 
minimum interest of four per cent, dur- 
ing six years. The scheme is best ex- 
plained by the ' Belgian Contract' itself 
and the rules by which it was to hare 
been governed.* 



* ' THE BELGIAN CONTRACT. 

Before me Edward Egide, Joseph Erenepoel, 
Royal Notary, residing at Brussels, the metropolis of 
the kingdom of Belgium, and in the presence of the 
witnesses to he named hereafter. 

Were present— Mister Timothy Haalilio, PriTate 
Secretary of the King of the Sanawich Islands, Ka- 
mehamena III., and Member of the House of Nobles, 
residing at Honolulu, Island of Oahu, (Sandwich) 
acting in the name of the said king, and making him 
responsible. 

And Mister William Richards, residing at Lahai- 
na, Island of Maui, (Sandwich) Interpreter to the 
Government, intrusted with full powers from the 
said Kamehameha III., as shown by the powers of 
attorney, dated April the eighth, one thousand eight 
huudred and forty-two, translated and registered at 
Brussels, on the eleventh day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, book 
the forty eighth, folio the second recto, case the 
second, the duty of two Arancs twentjr^ne centimes, 
(the additional ones included) having been paid 
without any marginal note. The receiver (signed) 
Barre, the said power of attorney being joined, for 
deposit, with the original document, to the presents, 
after having been certified to be true, of the firaC 
part. Mister Peter Allan Brinsmade. merchant, 
residing at Honolulu, Oahu, (Sandwich) acting not 
only for himself, but also for, and in thename of his 
co-partners, Messrs. William Ladd and William 
Hooper, merchants, citizens of the United Statesi, 
now residing at the said Honolulu, as shewn by 
power of attorney, dated December the second, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, translated 
and registered at Brussels, on the thirteenth day of 
May, one thousand eia-ht hundred and forty-tfaree, 
book the forty-eighth, folio the third, verso case the 
second, received two francs, twenty-one centimes 
(the additional ones included) without any marginal 
note, the receiver (signed) Barre, the power of at- 
torney, being joined for deposit, with the original 
document, to the presents, after having been certified 
to be true, of the second part. 

Mister Joseph Vanderburghen de Binckum, mem- 
f»er of the Permanent Deputation of the Province of 
Brabant, residing at Lubeck, member and secretary 
of the Committee of Directors of the Belgian Com- 
pany of Colonization, acting not only for himself, 
but also for and in the name of Mister Theophilus 
Antony William, Count of Hompesch, Proprietor, 
residing at Saint Josse ten Noode, President of said 
Committee, as shown by the power of attorney, 
under private signature, dated Brussels, the fifteenth 
instant, registered in the same town on the sixteenth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, book the forty-eighth, folio the fourth, verso 
case the sixth, received two francs, twenty^eoe 
centimes, the aaditional ones included, (onemanpnal 
note,) the receiver (signed) Bane. Which document 
shall remain annexed, for deposit, unto these pre- 
sents, after having htBii loertified to be true. 
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And Mister Louis Henry Charles Obert, formerly 
'« mtfcbiiQt, residing at Brussels, Gieneral Ageni of 
ike f«id Compw^y, aU three representiu^ the aaid 
Company, under reserve of the ratificaiion of the 
Council General, «f the third part. Which parties 
luiTe said and declaMd to me, that what lollews, 
huflf been agreed between them for the purpose of 
aiding the advancement of civilization in the Sand- 
"wleb Islands, bv* tncouraging their agriculture, 
«ia84|la(eture» uid commerce, and by developing the 
commeocial relations of Belgium. 

CHAPtER TBJB FIRST. 

Article I. The said party of the first part, 
agrees to ooncede, aod by this present instrument 
oas conceded, unto Messieurs le Comte de Uom- 

Sisch, Chevalier Vanderburghen de Binckum and 
bert, repKsenting the Belgian Company of Coloni- 
zation, the rights and privileges following, namely : 

Ist. The right to import free of importation dutv 
into the Archipelago ot the Sandwich Islands, all 
fUck tools, machines, engines, instrunnents and other 
articles, as are or may be necessary for the agricul- 
tural, mechanical and manufacturing operations, 
undertaken in conformity with the stipulations of 
this convention. 

2d. The risht of exporting, free of exportation 
duty, all articles produced or manufactured under 
the auspices of the said company. 

8d. The right to enjoy, as the commerce of the 
Sandwich Islands may require, one or more free 
entrepots for receiving merchandise from every 
source and of every kind, for re-exportation, free of 
duty, or for consumption in the country, (excepting 
in this last case merchandise prohibiten,) having 

Ereviottsly paid the duties imposed by the revenue 
tws. The manner in which merchandisse in entre- 
pot shall be bonded, shall be agreed upon by the 
parties, the company agreeing bekirehand to submit 
to the mles applicable to similar cases in Ibrce in 
Great Britain. 

4th. The right to enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges which the commerce of the Sandwich Islands 
4loe8 or may enjoy; and all the rights and privileges, 
present and fviure, attached to the commercial lag 
t>f the Sandwich Islands, shall be conferred on the 
commercial flag of the Belgian Company of Coloni- 
sation. 

Article TI. The said party of the first part ap- 
proves and ratifies the transfer made to the said 
company by t^ said Brinsmade and his co-partners, 
of aU the rights and privileges which have oeen ac- 
corded to them previous to the date of this instru- 
fnent, by the government of the Sandwich Islands, 
and .declares that the term of five years allowed in 
the contract of November the twenty-fourth, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, translated 
«md MjBfistered at Brussels, on the eleventh day of 
May, m the year one thousand eisht hundred and 
fortf'tkFee, book the forty-eighth, folio the second, 
recto case the sixth, received two francs, twenty-one 
centimes, the additional ones included, I wo rolls, 
two marginal notes, the receiver (signed) Barre, for 
the occupation cf mill sites and lands, shall be ex- 
(ended io twenty-five years. There is, however, 
reserved to the govecBmeot of the Sandwich Islands, 
the fight to make appropriations of lands, for the 
•upport of schools, and ibr other objecU of public 
Utility, and to encourage private individual enter- 
prises on «uck a scala, and in such a manner, as 
shall not interfere with the great objects of the com- 
munity heroaf^ meatioaed ; and the said party of 
the first part further agroes, that all lands granted 
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in said contract which shall be taken up and im- 
proved directly by the community hereafter men- 
tiooed, sbaU be free and set liable to the poyrarat 
of half a dollar per acre, (two francs and sixty-sis 
centimes, for forty ares forty-six centiares,) as staled 
in said contract. 

Article HI. The said party of the first part, 
authorizes the said company to introduce into ihs 
Sandwich Islands, persons of various vocaiions, of 
whom the government of the saki islands shall de- 
termine the number and quality; and toeachpersoa 
thus introduced, he will convey in full properly, 
lands from those embraced in the contract aforesaia, 
with Messrs. Ladd and Company, of November the 
tw^ty-fourth, one thousandeight hundred and forty- 
one, registered as aforesaid, to the amount of twenty 
hectares. He further agrees to accord to all sucn 
persons thus introduced, all the rights, privileges 
and immunities, both civil and political, which are 
allowed to native born subjects; thes^e grants and 
privileges to be conferred on the condition of their 
naturalization, according to the established usages 
of European nations. 

Article IV. The said party of the first part 
further agrees to guarantee, during the course of 
six years, a minimum of four per cent, interest on 
the amounts paid on the first series of shares, as 
hereafter agreed to be emitted, which guarantee 
shall be assured by a mortage upon the revtoues 
of the country, and the Belgian Consul shall be av- 
thorized to receive from those revenues, the stun 
of money necessary to complete the payment of the 
four per cent, interest, when the net profits oi the 
ooerations of the cocnmunity, hereafter mentioned, 
sdall not amount to four per cent. This guarantee 
shall cease before the expiration of six years, if, by 
a decision of the Council General of the Belgian 
Company of Colonization, a second series of shares 
shall be emitted before that period. 

Article V. The said party of the first part 
accords, and by these presents has accorded, to the 
said Belgian Company of Colonization, the eida- 
sive rights to issue bonds to bearer under such con- 
ditions of controls as shall be adopted in commoo 
accord by the governirent of the Sandwich Islands 
and the said company. These bonds can never be 
emitted to an amount greater than two-ihirdt the 
value of the merchandise, and cash in the storei, 
the entrepots, and coflTers of the community, here- 
after mentioned. If the wants of ^e circulatioa 
should require it, the companv shall have the power, 
with the common accord of ine government of the 
Sandwich Islands, and with its authorization, (o 
povide for it, either by the foundation of a bank or 
by other means which shall be judged useful to that 
effect. 

Article VI. The said party of the first part 
further agreoo, that the coaoession. rights and priri- 
leges aforesaid, accorded to the Belgian Company of 
Colonization, for the purposes, and on conditioin 
hereafter stated, shall not be aocerded to any other 
persons or corporate body, during the 4uration of the 
community hereafter mentioned. 

CBAPTER Ti^ 8|SC0ND. 

Article VIL The said party of the second part 
agrees to concede and transfer, and by this instra- 
ment has ceded and transferred, to the said party of 
the third part, all the pro^rties, manufactuiea^ fai- 
niture. fixtures, miUs, plantations, storehouses, build- 
ings, business operations and facilities, (Including 
the exelusiva piivilege ofcattkig stones for huildiig 
in the ifltnd of Oakn,) poaaaesed by UMsaiii pirtf 
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lil^ofgQ F^ulet arii^d, loid.as Ladd Ji* 
Co, all^dged, threw a 4amper pv«r th« 

of the second pwrt, as they are described more par- 
ticularly in the statements, the iranslatioD of which 
4^ hereunto annexed and registered by Mister Barre, 
at Brussels, after having been translated, namely : 

The documents of the fourteenth of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, book the 
forty-elghtby on the eleventh of May, one thousand 
ei^ht hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, 
IbUo the second, recto case the third, with the duty 
of two francs, twenty one centimes, the additional 
ones included (one marginal note). 

The document of the twenty-ninth of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, on the thir- 
teenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, book the forty -eighth, folio the third 
verso, case the first, with the dutv of two francs, 
twenty-one centimes, the additional ones included, 
without any marginal note. 

The memorandum marked K. and dated, reg^is- 
(ered on the thirteenth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio 
the third verso, case the third, with the duty of two 
francs and twenty-one centimes, the additional ones 
included, without any marginal note. 

The document of the twenty-seventh of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and tnirty-nine, on the thir- 
teenth of May^ one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, folio the third verso, case the fourth, 
with the duty of two francs, twenty-one centimes, 
ihe additional ones included, without any marginal 
notes. Another document of the twenty-seventh of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, 
registered on the eleventh of May, one thousand 
eisht hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, 
folio the second verso, case the seventh, with the 
duty of two francs, twenty-one centimes, the addi- 
tional ones included, without any marginal note. . 

The document of the fourteenth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, registered 
on the thirteenth of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio the 
third recto, case the third, with the duty of six 
francs, sixty-two centimes, the additional ones in- 
-cluded, without any marginal note. The document 
of the same date as the last registered on the thir- 
teenth of May, one thousand eight htmdred and 
forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio the third 
yerso, case the fifth, with the duty of two francs, 
twenty-one centimes, the additional ones included, 
without any marginal note. 

The document of the twenty-third of June, one 
thousand eieht hundred and forty-one, registered on 
the eleventh of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio the ninth 
verso, case the fourth, with the duty of six fraucfi, 
sixty-two centimes, the additional ones included 
(one marginal note). 

And the document of the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundrea and foriy-one, re- 
gistered on the eleventh of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three, book the forty-eighth, folio 
the second recto, case the sixth, with the duty of two 
francs, twenty-one centimes, the additional ones in- 
cluded, two rolls, two marginal notes; and further- 
more the said party of the second part declares the 
said properties to be free from all charges and in- 
cumbrances. In thi$ cession and transier are com- 
prised the properties, rights and privileges, obtained 
py the said party of the second part, ^om the gov- 
ernment of the Sandwich Islands, to this datC) as 
well as the various interesu which they have m. the 
diflerent agricultural, manufacturing ana commercial 
operations in the said islands. 
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Aaticlk Vm. These concessions and convey- 
ances are made both by the said party of the first 
part, and tho said party of the second part, on these 
express conditions, namely : 

The said party of the third* part agrees, that the 
Belgian Company of Colonization shall found, or 
cause to he rounded, a community for the prosecu- 
tion of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, at 
the Sandwich Islands. 

This community shall he composed of: 

1. The King and Government of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

2. The Belgian Company of Colonization. 

3. The laborers and emplo} ees. 

4. The stockholders. 

The community shall commence its operations as 
soon as the first series of shares, as fixed by article 
the thirteenth, shall be disposed of, and its duration 
shall be ninety years. 

Article Ix. The principal object of this com- 
munity shall be to develope as promptly as possibts, 
the civilization and resources of the ^ndwich Isl- 
ands, by creating agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial lestablishments, and by instituting com- 
mercial relations between these islands and Belgium. 

Article X. The title and name of this commv* 
nity, shall be thcr Royal Community of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Article XI. The community shall be placed in 
Belgium, under the patronage and high administra- 
tion of the Belgian Company of Colonization, and at 
the Sandwich Islands, under the patronage and pro- 
tection of the king of these islands. The principal 
seat of the community shall be at Brussels, and its 
principal agency shall be at Honolulu. 

Article XII. The Belgian Company of Coloni- 
zation agrees to convey and transfer to the said 
Royal Community of the Sandwich Islands, all the 
concessions, privileges, properties, mills, manufac- 
tories, plantations and rights of every name and 
nature, without exception or reserve, which by these 
presents are in any way conceded or conveyed to the 
said Belgian Company of Colonization, by the said 
party of the first and second parts, as herein before 
described. 

Article XIIL To raise the capital necessary to 
carry into effect the objects of this community, a 
subscription shall be opened by the Belgian Com- 
pany of Colonization. This subscription shall be 
divided into as many series of shares as the opera- 
tions of the community may require, which shall he 
determined by the Council General of the said 
Company, acting under advices from the Board of 
Administration at the islands, hereafter mentioned. 
The first series is fixed at four tliousand shares. 
The price of each share shall be one thousand francs, 
which shall be paid in the manner following, namely : 

Twenty per cent, at the date when the subscrip- 
tion sluiu be opened; twenty percent, at six months 
after the same date; twelve per cent, at twelve 
months after the same date. 

Eleven per cent, at eighteen months after the same 
dale. The remainder shall be paid upon the deci- 
sion of the Council Gka:ieral of the Belgian Company 
of Colonization, in accordance with special proposi- 
tions firom the Board of Administration, authorized 
by the King and Geveniment of the Sandwich IsK 



Abticlb XIV. The amount of the price of s<^- 
seripttoB shall be fmjdoyed to tha profit of tiM com- 
munity, either in the prosecution of agricultural, 
^ . — ^^^ commeroal operations at the 
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islands, or as reouired, when the Council GeDeral 
shall judge useful lo ihe interests of the coromuoity 
for the purchase of shares of the communitT. 

AaTicLB XV. No new emission can take place 
after the first series, hut upon a decision of* the 
CouDcii Gkneral, based upon the requisition of the 
Board «f Administration, hereafter mentioned, and 
after -the /uU payment of the first series. 

Articlb ^VI. The value of the cession made 
by these presents, by the said party of the second 
part, is estimated and fixed at the sum of one million 
and sixty-seven- thousand francs, lor which sum the 
said party of the second part shall receive one thou- 
sand and sixty-seven shares. 

Two hundred and fifty of these shares shall be 
held in reserve by the community^ and deposited in 
its-cafien^/erfive years, for the said party of the 
•ecood part. 

In the ease of the emission of a second series be- 
fore the expiration of five ^ears, the shares deposited 
shall be •restored to the said party of the second part 
at the epoch of the emission. 

The interests and dividends appropriated to these 
■hares se deposited, shall belong to the said party 
of the second part, and shall be paid to them, during 
the period of deposit, in the same manner and title 
as to other holders of shares. 

Abticlb XVII. In consideration of the conces- 
sions and privileges granted by the government of 
she Sandwich Islands, and in consideration of the 
service rendered by the Belgian Company of Coloni- 
xatioB, and also in consideration of certain obliga- 
tions of said company, to be stated hereaiter, there 
shall be created five hundred titles of property, divi- 
sible into ten parts each, which shall not have the 
rights of any mterests, but shall be entitled only to 
one half of all net proceeds exceeding five per cent, 
paid to the shareholders for interest. These titles 
shall also be entitled to one half of the avails of the 
divisible property of ihe community, at the time of 
its final aissolution, after the reimbursement of the 
capital. They shall be divided and owned as fol- 
lows: two hundred of ihem shall belong to the King 
and Government of the Sandwich Islands, one hun- 
dred of which shall be forever unalienable, the other 
hundred disposable at pleasure. Two hundrcwl 
shall belong to the Belgian Company of Coloniza- 
tion, one hundred of which shall be lorever unalien- 
able, and the income divided by the company be- 
tween their shareholders, and the other nundred 
shall be at the disposition of the committee of direc- 
tors. The remaining one hundred titles shall be 
deposited in the coflers of the community, and 
equally unalienable, and their income shall be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the laborers and employees 
mentioned in article the eighth. 

Abtiolx XVIII. The Royal CommunitT of the 
Sandwich Islands, although placed under tne high 
direction of the Belgian Company of Colonization, 
in conformity with article the twentieth of the sta- 
tutes of said company, nevertheless forms a distinct 
division, and is entirely separate in interests and 
administrations from the other establishments which 
may have been, or may be formed by said company. 

Abticlb XIX. The afiairs of the community m 
Belgium shall be managed by the committee oi di- 
rectors acting under the rules of the administration, 
and under the surveillance of the Council Oeneral of 
the Belgian Company of Colonization, and of at 
least one coramissanr of the Belgian Government, 
and QM appointed by the King of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Abticlb XX. The a&in'Of the oommmuty at 
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the Sandwich Islands shall be administered by a 
Board of Administration. con8istio§[ of a Director, 
a Secretary General, and four Administrators, whose 
rules of order and administration shall be formed by 
the Council General, and subject to the approval of 
the Kiiig of the Sanawxch Islands. 

Article XXI. For the first time these are 
named: 

ForDirector, William Richards. The Secretary 
General, as well as the Administrators, shall be ap- 
pointed At a future period, in the manner stated in 
article the twenty-second, hereafter. 

Article XXII. The appointments hereafter 
shall be made in the following manner : 

The Director and two Admmistrators shall be ap- 
pointed by the King of the Sandwich Islands, ibe 
Secretary General and two Administrators shall be 
appointed by the Belgian Company of Colonization. 

Article xXIII. Each of the persons employed 
in the direction of the afiairs or the commumtv^ 
either in Belgium or at the Sandwich Islands, shall 
possess an interest in the community. The amount 
of such interests, and their attributes and duties, 
shall be specified and defined in the rules of organi- 
zation which shall be adopted by the common accoid 
of the parties to this instrument, and in consonance 
with the statutes of the Belgian Company of Coloni* 
zatron. 

Article XXIV. The expenses of administra- 
tion at the islands, shall be paid by a commission of 
five per cent, on all sales for account of the commu- 
nity, two and a half per cent, on all return proceeds, 
in produce or merchandise, at the cost of production 
or purchase, and one per cent, on the purchase c^ 
bills of exchange. 

Article XxV. The expenses of administration 
in Belgium, shall be paid by a commission of two 
and a balf per cent, on all purchases in Europe, for 
the account of the community, five per cent, on all 
sales of return products or merchandise, and one 
half per cent, for collectinff bills of exchange. 

Article XXVI. On the thirty.first day of July, 
of each and every year, a balance sheet, containing 
an exhibit of the affairs of the community at the isl- 
ands, shall be made out, by the care of the directors, 
and addressed by the firs'l subsequent conveyance to 
the seat of the community at Brussels. At the 
same epoch, the books of the community shall hf 
closed at Brussels, and for the first time, both a$ 
Brussels and at Honolulu, on the thirty-first of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty four. 

Article XXY II. Each year, on the reception a| 
Brussels of the balance sheet from the Sandwich 
Islands, the committee of directors shall immediate- 
ly make out the genera] balance sheet, which shall 
be submitted for examination to the Council General 
of the BelgianCompany of Colonization. 

Article XXVIII. The Council General, act- 
ing under the inspection and with the concurrence 
of the commissaries named in article the nineteenth, 
and of two commissioners appointed by the stock- 
holders^ shall, on the reception of the balance sheet 
aforesaid, determine the amount of dividend to be 
declared, of which notice shall be given to the stocks 
holders at least fifteen days previous to the payment 
of the dividend, which shall take place the first Mon- 
day in the month of May of each year. No interest 
exceeding four per cent., or dividend of net profit^ 
shall be paid to the stockholders, until after the 
King of the Sandwich Islsnds shall be reimbursed 
for the advances he may have made previously, by 
reason of his guarantee of interest, from the profits 
realized, exceeding four per eeirt. of interest. 
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Kwnohm XXIX. From Um net profits resoltiof an- 
iiiiany flrom the openuion* of the community, there shall 
be paid : First, an interest of flye percent, to the holders 
of' shares, all exceptions beinf made for the stipulations 
of the last paragraph of the preceding article. Second. 
There shall be deducted t^wenty per cent, to form a re- 
served fUnd, to be employed for the interests of the Royal 
Community of the Sandwich klands , by the decision of 
the Council General. When this reserved fund shall 
have accumulated to the sum of one hundred thousand 
francs, the surplus shall be Joined to the dividends and 
divided by the same rule and title. 

Article XXX. The deductions being made, the re- 
maining net proceeds shair be divided, under the care of 
the Council General, in the following manner i one half 
to the holders of shares, and one half to the holders of 
titles of pi operty. 

ARTiCLB XXXI. In case of the dissolution of the 
community at the period indicated in this instrument, or 
previously, for some unforeseen reason, the final liquida* 
tion of its aflfhirs shall be effected by three commission* 
ers, one of whom shall be appointed by the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, one by the Belgian Company of Colo- 
nisatimi, and one by the stockholders. These commis- 
sioners shall proceed according to the common rights, and 
under the surveillance of the commissaries mentioned in 
the nineteenth article of the present contract. 

Article XXXII. The price of the concessions of the 
party of the second part fixed at one thousand and sixty- 
seven shares, two hundred and fifty of which shall re- 
main deposited, as mentioned in article the sixteenth, 
shall be paid to them ip eight hundred and seventeen 
promises of shares, which shall be exchanged either for 
shares or their nominal value in cash, according to the 
vdl of the Belgian Company of Colonization, immediate- 
ly after the community hns taken possession of the 
properties, privileges and grants which form the conces- 
sions. 

AiTicLB XXXIII. tfntil possession shall have been 
taken, as mentioned before, the party of the second part 
shaU remain in the enjoyment of their said properties, 
grants and privileges, and shall have the right to annul 
the present contract, if, within twelve months after its 
date, the Belgian Company of Colonization shall not 
have sent a first loaded ship to the Sandwich Islands. 

In these presents have intervened Messieurs John 
Baptiste De Fiennes, Advocate, residing st Ixelles, and 
Charles John Francis Victor Le Cointe, formerly a War 
Commissioner, residing at Si^ Jasse ten Noode, who 
have declared that they know the parties of the first and 
second parts perfectly well, and have attested their 
identity, and their being such as they termed themselves 
hereabove. In fiiith of all which, this instrument has 
been made and agreed at Brussels, in my ofllce as a 
notary, street of the Faroissens, on the seventeenth day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, in 
the presence of Messieurs John Baptiste Dino and Paul 
Lefiot, the former a proprietor^ the second a tailor, resid- 
ing both tn the said town of Brussels, in the street Notre 
Dame au Neiges, the former number fifteen, the other 
number eight, witnesses required to that eflbct, and 
called in conformity with the lawst and the presents 
having been read not only in French, but also in Englibh, 
the eontracting as well as the intervening parties have 
signed with the said witnesses and me the notary. 
(Signed,) HAALILIO, 

" WILLIAM RICHARDS, 

»* P. A. BRIN8MAUE, 

" J DEBINCKUM, 

♦• OBERT, 

•* CHARLES LE COINTE, 

'«^ J. B. DE FIENNES, 

** J. B. DINO, 

" P. LBFLOT, 

" E. E. J. EVENEPOEL, Notary.* 

* «TATtrTES OF THE ROYAL COMMUNITY OF 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Messrs; Count de Hompeseh, in the name of the Bel- 
Iten Company of Colonization, Wm. Richards and Timo- 
thy Haaliik), In the name of the King of the Sandwich 
lalands. and Peter Allan Brinsmade, in the name of the 
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house of Ladd Sc Co., have agreed upon statutes for th« 
Royal Community of the Sandwich Islands, as follows i- 

CHAPTER 1. 

Object op the Commvititt.— The commnnity has 
for its obj^t to fovor the proves of civilization in the- 
archipelago of the Sandwich fslands, to encourage agri- 
culture, industry nnd commerce in that archipelago, and^ 
to develope commercial relations with Belgium. 

AnxicLE I. The apport made to the commnnity by^ 
the Belgian Company of Colonization, is composed of 
the difl'crent privileges, rights and properties, designated' 
in chapters one and two, articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 of 
the contract hereunto annexed. It shall receive for the* 
price of that apport, the number of shares stipulated in 
the said contract, article 16, and the advantages men-^ 
tioned in article 17 of the same contract. 

Article II. The fonds of the commnnity are com- 
posed of the apport stipulated in article 1st, and is re-* 
presented, ' 

1st. By shares to bearer, or to nominatives, at the- 
choice of the shareholders, put on subscription. 

2nd. By 500 titles of property, giving each, the rights 
to a proportional part in the profits of the community 
as it is stipulated in article 14, and slso to an equal m-^ 
vision of the goods and property of the said community, 
as is said in arUcle 14. 

Aeticlb III. The subscription shall be divided info 
as many series of shares as the operations of the com- 
munity may require, which shall be decided by the coun- 
cil geikeral of the Belgian Company of Colonization upon> 
the advices of the administration of the community at' 
the islands, of which mention is made hereafter, in arti* 
cle 11. 

Article IV. The first series is fixed at fonr thousand 
shares ) the price of each share is one thousand fi^ncs.' 
The payment of subscription shall be effected in the foK 
lowing manner ; 

1st, 20 per cent, at the moment of subscription. 

2iid, 20 per cent, six mouths after that date. 

3d, 12 per c^nt. twelve months after the same date. 

4th, 11 per cent, eighteen months after the same' 
date. 

The remainder of the subscription shall be paM upon 
the decision of the council general of the Belgian Com- 
pany of Colonization, in accordance withspeoisl propo- 
sitions of the administration of the community at the 
Sandwich Islands, authorized by the king andgovern- 
ment of those islands. 

Aeticlb V. A minimum of 4 per eenti interest is 

Karanteed by the king and government of the Sandwich' 
lands during six years, to the bearers of the said shares,, 
upon the amount paid in npon the first series of'Shares- 
as mentioned in article 4. This minimum of interest is 
hypotheticated upon the public revenues of the islands. 
The Belgian Consul, or in defhult of one, the commissa- 
ry appointed by the direction of the community atJBrux- 
elles, shall receive upon those revenues the sum necessa<r- 
ry to complete the payment of the minimum of 4 per 
cent, interest when the net profits shall, not. amount to 
4 per cent. 

The interest shall be calculated to the 81st of July of 
each year, upon the payments eflbcted one yeav before 
that date. 

Article VI. This guarantee shall, cease before the> 
expiration of six years, if by a decision of ths council 
general upon propositions mentioned in the last para-^ 
graph of article 4, a second series is emitted before that 
epoch. 

Article VII. The subscriber receives against the; 
first payment, a promise of a share. That promise of a, 
share is exchanged for a definite title on the day of the 
fourth payment, mentioned in article 4. 

Article VIII. Every subscriber who does not at.. 
the proper time make the second or either of the follow- 
ing payments, forfeiuby that fhct alone, all ■ the rights 
which his titles confer upon him, and the payments- 
made by him revert to the community, without his 
having the faculty to any recourse to the community ^ 
which on its part has afterward no claims or demands, 
to exact against the subscriber. Nevertheless, the sub- 
soribw hM one month subsequent to the date when 
payment is due, for laying a reclamation, beftoe the di«. 
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reetian of tbe community ; that reclamation it rabmit- 
ted to the cooncil generat, who have the right to maintain 
or to omit the forfeiture. 

Article IX. The iubecribera are never held for any 
other paymenu than that of the amount fiMd for each 
•ubscription. 

There can never be exacted against them on that head 
any reclamation, even for the re«titutioo of a part of the 
profits. From the day when that part of profits is ac- 
corded to them, it becomes definitively acquired by them. 

Article X. The amount of the subscription shall be 
•mployed to the profit of the community, for agricultu- 
ral, manufocturing and commercial operations, or when 
the council general shall judge it useAil for the interests 
of the community, for the purchase of shares of the oom- 
munity. 

Article XI. No emission of a new series after the 
first can take place but upon a decision of the council 
general, taken in pursuance of a demand firom the ad> 
ministration at the inlands, of which mention is hereafter 
made, nor tiU after the entire payment of the first series. 

Article XII. Every share is detached firom a register, 
(a soucbe,) having a corresponding marginal reference. 

Article XIII. The transfer by the endorsement of a 
share to a nominative, confers no definitive rights to the 
holder, until the said transfer has been inscribed upon the 
registers of the community. 

There is paid to the community one fVanc per share at 
the time of the inscription of the transfer. 

Article XIV. There are created 500 titles of pro- 
perty, divisible each into ten paru. These titles do not 
•njoy any interest, and can have the right cmly to one 
half the net profits which remain after deducting 5 pw 
cent, payable to the stockholders by title of interest. 
These titles shall have the right also to one half of the 
gains of the community at the time of dissolution, aft«r 
the reimbursement of the capital. 

These titles of property shall be divided and distributed 
as follows : 

Two hundred titles shall appertain to the king and 
government of the Sandwich Islands, of which one hun- 
dred shall be forever inalienable, the other hundred dis- 
posable and alienable. 

Two hundred shall appertain to the Belgian Company 
of Colonisation, of which one hundred shall be Ibrever 
inalienable, the revenue of which shall be distributed by 
the said company to their proper shareholders. 

The remaining hundred are at the disposition of the 
committee of directors. 

The last hundred titles shall be deposited in the coffers 
of the community, and shall be inalienable *, their reve- 
nue is to be applied to the benefit of the employees and 
laborers of the community. 

CHAPTER II.— SECTION first. 

Of the Royal Community. 

Article XV. The title of the community is the 
Royal Community of the Sandwich Islands. 

Article XVI. The Royal Community is composed, 

1st, Of the king and government of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

2nd, Of the Belgian Company of Colonisation. 

8d, Of the holders of shares and of titles of property. 

Article XVII. The duration of the community is 
fixed for 90 years, which commences from this date. 
After the expiration ot that period it can be prolonged 
by the agreement of all parties ; nevertheless, in case of 
unforeseen and strong emergency, it can be dissolved 
before the time above fixed, upou the demand of at least 
half the shareholders, po««8essing among them at least 
two-thirds of the shares and titles of property. 

Article XVIII. The principal seat of the commu- 
nity is fixed at Bruxelles, and the seat of its principal 
agency is fixed at Honolulu, Sandwidi Islands. 

Article XIX. The community has for its object, 

1st, To create agricultural, manufhetnring and com- 
mercial establishments at the Sandwich Islands. 

2d, To establish commercial relations between those 
Islands and Belgium, and other places, where the in- 
terests of the community shall require it. 

Article XX. The lands put In cultivation by tiie 
cttmmunity, the buildings, the agricultural, ceimnercid 
et oth«r estiMidhmettts founded or acquired by the Mm- 
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munity, the ftimiture, ntenills and instruments, form a 
property indivisible until the period of liquidation. 

Article XXI. The different establishments of the 
community at the islands are to be at all times supplied 
by iu care with all articles necessary for the support of 
laborers and conformably to the demands or advices off 
the adminlBtration at the islands. 

article XXII. The royal community has the ex- 
clusive right of creating bonds to bearer for its own ac- 
count ', these bonds shall be received in payment in all 
the stores and cofl[>irs of the community. 

These bonds can serve but for a representatiTe value, 
and can never be emitted for a value greater than two- 
thirds of the merchandize in store, and of cash in the 
coffbrs of the community. 

If the wants of circulation requh^ it, the royal com- 
munity can upon the favorable decision of the council 
general, and in common accord with the government of 
the Sandwich Islands, and with iu authoHzatiou provide 
for these wsnts by the foundation of a bank, or by any 
other means which shall be judged useftil to that effect. 

Article XXIII. Every laborer or employee of the 
community at the Sandwich Islands, and bearer of these 
bonds, may receive if he desire it from the admlstration, 
in exchange for these, bills at sight upon the general 
treasury of the community at Bruxelles, if, after having^ 
fulfilled his engagements to the community he wishes to 
return to Europe. 

If during the period of his engagement, a laborer or 
employee, a bearer of these bonds, wishes to remit ftmds 
to Europe, the administration will exchange for them 
hills at sight annually, to the amount of two thousand 
francs without discount. 

Article XXIV. The expenses of passage for labor- 
ers and employees, may at their wants be advanced te 
them by the community. 

Article XXV. These expenses of passage are to be 
retained from their first three years* salary. 

Article XXVI. All the laborers ol the community, 
without exception, are subject to the rules of order, in- 
serted in their books and accepted by them. The app!i<^ 
cation of these rules is made by a Jury or by a tribunal 
of disinterested persons, chosen by the authorities of the 
islands. 

Article XXVII. The annual product of the hundred 
titles of property, deposited in the coffers of the com* 
munity, shall be paid by the cures of the administration 
of the community at the ishinds, with the authorisation 
and under the surveillance Of the council general. 

1st, For the support of schools, where the children ef 
the laborers may receive religious and moral education. 

2nd, For the establishment of a service of health, la 
order to a gratuitous relief in cases of the sickness of the 
Isborers, their wives and their children. 

8d, For the support and instruction of the orphans ef 
laborei-s who die during the period of their engagement. 

4th. For the creation of pensions for every impotent 
laborer, or for every laborer who after having been a 
part of the community during twenty years, and having 
attained the age of 45 years, shall have the right thereby 
to retire. 

Eveiy laborer in retirement, or the vridow of a retired 
laborer, has the right for himself and his wife to a flree 
passage to Antwerp or Ostend, if he desire to return t» 
Europe, the expense of the passage is supported from 
these same funds. 

Article XXVIII. All persons, of whatever pro- 
fession, in the service of the community, and introduced 
into the islands under the auspices of the community, 
with the approbation of the king of the Sandwich Islands, 
shall receive in fee simple twenty hectares of land ; he 
shall enjoy the Civil rights accorded to foreigners accord- 
ing to the established usages among European nations } 
he shall be subject to the constitution and laws existing 
or to be made in the islands, and must obey the authori- 
ties created in virtue of the constitution. He can in no 
case nor under any pretext, or through any agency what- 
ever, or by whatever titles they may be invested, alter 
any claim under the title of foreigner, and in case of di(> 
ference can have no other recourse but to the tribanab 
of the country, or to the administration of the comrav* 
nity, who will afford him their food oflkes near the gov* 
emment (tf the flaadvrieh Islands. 
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Abticlb XXIX. The community is placed in Bel- 
gium under the protection and superior administration 
of the Belgian Company of Colonization, and at the 
Sandwich Islands under the patronage and protection of 
thr sovereign of those islands. 

Abticlb XXX. The royal community of the Sand- 
wich Islands forms an establishment distinct, and is en- 
tirely separate in interest and administration fVom other 
establishments already founded, or which may be found- 
ed by the said company. 

Article XXXI. All the affairs of the community in 
Belgium are administered by a direction, composed of 
one director general, and of two or four councillors, and 
of one secretary. 

The director general shall be appointed among the 
members of the committee of directors of the Belgian 
Company of Colonitotion, by the council general. The 
appointment of the councillors and secretary appertains 
to ihe committee of directors. 

Article XXXII. The direction administers under 
Uie surveillanc« of the council i^eneral and of commissa- 
ries appointed by the Belgian government and the king 
of the Sandwich Islands. 

Article XXXIII. All the acts of the direction are 
signed by the director and countersigned by the secre- 
tary. 

Article XXXIV. All the resolutions of the direction 
are taken by an absolute majority of votes — in case of 
an equal division the side on which the director votes 
preponderates. 

article XXXV. The members of the direction meet 
at the seat of the community at least once a week. 

Article XXXVI. The members of the direction are 
elected for five years. They are re-eligible. The first 

going out shall take place the . The order of 

going out shall be determined by lot. 

Article XXXVII. The attributions of the direction 
are: 

Ist. To deliberate and determine upon all measures to 
be taken in Belgium, and which it may believe useful to 
the interests of the community. In consequence, it re- 
gulates the movement and employment of funds, the 
purchases and sales, the offers of advances upon con- 
signments, the credits to be accorded or refused. 

2d. To represent the community in Justice, to compro' 
mise and agree upon all matters of contestation. 

Prosecutions are entered upon under the request of 
the director. 

Article XXXVIII. The director shall address every 
month a report upon the Rituation of affairs to the coun- 
cil general. All operations to the Sandwich Islands are, 
as far as possible, entered upon only in pursuance of ad- 
vices from the board of administrations in the islands. 
The director has the general direction of operations. He 
is charged with the execution of the decisions of the di- 
rection. He appoints and revokes the employees. He 
signs the correspondence, accepts, subscribes and en- 
dorses all letters and bills of exchange. 

SECTION SECOND. 
principal agency. 

Article XXXIX. The affairs of the community at 
the Sandwich Islands shall be administered by a board 
of administrators, composed of one director, one secre- 
tary general, and four administrators. 

Article XL. For the first time Mr. Richards is ap- 
pointed director. M. M. administrators, &c. 

Article XLI. The members of the administration 
are elected for five years. They are re-eligible. The 

first going out will take place the — . The order of 

going out will be determined by lot. 

Article XLII. Hereaaer the director and two of 
the administrators shall be appointed and revokable by 
the King of the Sandwich Islands, the secretary and the 
two other administrators by the council general of the 
Belgian Company of Colonization. 

Article XLIII. The attributions of the administra- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands are to deliberate and to 
determine upon all measures to be taken at the islands, 
which shall be judged useful to the interests of the com- 
mtmity. Particularly to determine the kind and extent 
of agricultural and manufhcturing operations, the terms 
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of sales, and the purchases of returns, to reAtse or to ac- 
cept credit, and to indicate the purchases in Europe fiar 
shipment and sale at the islands. 

The resolutions are taken by the majority of votes, 
and in case of an equal division, the side on which the 
director votes preponderates. 

Article XLIV. All persons uking part in the dhrec- 
tion at Bruxelles, and those composing the board of ad- 
ministration at the islands, must have an interest in the 
community. 

Article XLV. The amount of that interest for the 
directors cannot be less than ten shares, or five titles of 
property ; for the counselors, the administrators and 
secretaries, five shares, or two titles of property. 

These shares or titles of property shall be deposited a* 
a guarantee for the faithful discharge of their respective 
Ainctions. 

Article XL VI. The expenses of administration in 
Belgium shall be covered by a commission of 2 1-2 per " 
cent, on all purchases in Europe for the aceoRnt of the 
community, and of 5 per eent. on the sales of returns 
and merchandise, and 1-2 per cent, upon the collection 
of bills of exchange. 

Article XLVII. The expenses of administraticm at 
the islands shall be covered by a commission of 5 per 
cent, on all sales for account of the community, of 2 l'>2 
per cent, upon all returns on merchandise, at the price 
of production or purchase, and 1 per cent, on bills of ex- 
change remitted to Europe. 

Article XLVIII. On the 31 st of July of each year, 
a balance sheet, showing the state of the affairs of the 
community at the Sandwich Islands, shall be addressed 
under the care of the administration at the islands, to the 
seat of the community at Bruxelles, by the first subse- 
quent conveyance. At the same time the accounts of 
the community at Bruxelles shall be closed ; and for the 
first time at Bruxelles and at Honolnln, the Slst day of 
July, 1845. 

Article XLIX. Each year, on the reception at 
Bruxelles of the balance sheet of the community at the 
islands, the committee of directors shall make out a gene-^ 
ral balance sheet j which shall be submitted to theexami-^ 
nation of the council general of the Belgian Company of 
Colonization. 

Article L. The council general, acting under the 
inspection and with the concurrence of the commissaries 
mentioned in article d2d, and of two commissaries ap- 
pointed by the stockholders, shall determine the amount 
of dividends, after the examination of the general balance 
sheet. Notice shall be given of the amount of dividends 
declared, at least fifteen days before the payment of the 
dividend, which shall take place on the first Monday of 
the month of May of each year. 

No interest exceeding 4 per cent., or dividend upon the 
net profits, shall be paid to the stockholders until after 
the reimbursement to the King of the Sandwich Islands, 
fVom that excess, of the advances which he may have 
previously made by reason of the guarantee of the mini- - 
mum of interest. 

Article LI. Every year, upon the net profits of the 
operations of the community — 1st, an interest of 5 per 
cent, shall be acquired to the stockholders, all exceptions 
being made for the case stipulated in the last paragraph 
of the preceding article. 

2d. There shall be deducted afterwards 20 per cent, to 
form a reserved fimd, to be employed fbr the interest of 
the royal community of the Sandwich Islands, by the 
decision of the council general. When this reserved 
fund shall have risen to the sum of 100,000 fVaucs, the 
surplus shall be joined to the dividend and distributed 
by the same rule. 

Article LII. These deductions being made, the re- 
maining net profits shall be divided by the council general 
in the rollowing manner : 

One half shall appertain to the stockholders, the other 
half to the bearers of titles of property. 

Article Ltll. In case of dissolution of the commu- 
nity at the period fixed by the present statutes, or at a 
previous period on account of any reason unforeseen , the 
final liquidation of its affhirs shall be effected by three 
commissioners, the one appointed by the King of the 
Sandwich Islands^, another by the Belgian Company eC 
Colonization, and the third by the stockholders. 
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be an end to all attempts in Belgium, and 
I am feeling in London my way to bring 

These commiBfioners shall proceed according to the 
common right, and under the Bunreillance of the com- 
missaries of ^hom mention is made in article 32 of the 
present statutes. 

The undersigned approve of the preceding rules of or- 
ganization for the community of the Sandwich Islands, 
conformably to the contract passed the 19th of May. 
1848, excepting the changes in the form of drafting, and 
the additions necessary to the regularity of the statutes, 
and to the administrative proceedings, without any alter- 
ation of the basis established in the present act. 
Brussells, ISth April, 1844. 

(Signed,) HAALILIO, 

WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
»* P. A. BRINSMADE. 

Le President du Comite des Directeurs de la Compagnie 
Beige de Colonisation. 

(Signed,) C. HOMPESCH.' 

* CONTRACT FOR GRANTS AND LEASES OF 
LAND. 

This agreement, made and fully concluded this twenty- 
fourth day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, by and between 
Kamehameha IIL, King of the Sandwich Islands, of the 
first part, and P. A. Brinsmade, William Ladd and Wil- 
liam Hooper, American citizens, resident at the Sand- 
wich Islands, merchants, of the second part, 

WiTMBssETH, That the said party of the first part 
agrees to grant, and by these presents has granted, unto 
the said party of the second part, the Aill right and privi- 
lege of occupying for the purpose of manufacturing agri- 
cultural productions, any now unoccupied and unim- 
proved localities on the several islands of the Sandwich 
Islands, suitable for the manufacture of sugar, indigo, 
fioor, raw silk, kukui oil, or any other production of the 
country, by water power, steam power, or animal 
power, upon which they shall commence operations 
within five years fVom the date hereof, and that each 
such locality shall include a quantity of land not exceed- 
ing fifteen acres, and all the natural advantages of water, 
building materials, and all other conveniences thereunto 
naturally pertaining. 

And the said party of the first part Airther agrees to 
lease, and by these presents has leased, unto the said 
party of the second part, for purposes of cultivation, a 
quantity of land in the convenient vicinity of each such 
locality that may be occupied and improved by them, 
not exceeding two hundred acres. And also to lease, 
and by these presents has leased, any now uncultivated 
and unimproved lands suitable for the production of 
cotton, coffee, or any other agricultural production to 
which the climate and soil may appear adapted, and upon 
which cultivation shall actually be commen(^ within 
five years from the date hefeof. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees to 
grant, and by these presents has granted, unto the said 
party of the second part, the free privilege of grass and 
pasturage needful for the animals that may be required 
in the various operations contemplated in this agree- 
ment, the said party of the second part being responsible 
for any damages done by such animals on cultivated 
grounds; and also the privilege of procuring fVora the 
forest by their own operatives, or by purchase, any 
quantity of fuel or timber; and also the privilege of pro- 
curing lime stone, building stone and saud, from the reefs 
and sea shore ; and also the privilege of constructing 
roads, bridges and wharves as may be required for the 
convenience of their operations ; and also the privilege 
of employing any number of natives by paying wages 
■atisfkctory to them, and their taxes, or the cumuiuta- 
tion therefor as fixed by the present laws of the country, 
or as they may be decreased by subsequent legislation. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees, to 
cause to be cultivated fitly acres of sugar cans in the 
convenient vicinity of each sugar mill that may be erect- 
ed by the said party of the second part, in pursuance of 
this agreement, to be manufactured at such mill. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees, that 
no export duty shall be levied upon the articles manu- 
factured or produced in the country by the said party of 
the second part. 

And to have and to hold to the said party of the second 
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part, their heirs, administrators and assigns, every and 
all the grants, leases and privileges hereinbefore sped* 
fied, so long as the terms and conditions hereinaiter 
specified shall be fulfilled, not exceeding one hundred 
years. 

And the said party of the second part agree, and are 
by these presents firmly bound, to stimulate and encotir. 
age in habits of industry, in all suitable ways, the native 
landholders dwelling in the districts in which theh' ope* 
rations may be prosecuted, and to manufacture or pu^ 
chase on fair and equitable terms the produce that may 
be developed by their industry, and to use their cooscien* 
tious and steady endeavors to render the Sandwidi 
Islanders, an industrious, intelligent, civilized and hide- 
pendent nation. 

And the said party of the second part farther agree, 
that in the selection of localities and lands to be improT' 
ed and cultivated in pursuance of this agreement, the 
present laws protecting the right of property to tlie 
natives shall be inviolably respected, and that the varioat 
localities and lands from which selections shall be made 
for actual improvement and cultivation within five yean, 
as aforesaid, shall be designated by one of the individDab 
of the said party of the second part, in concert with tlie 
said party of the first part, or some ofBcer of his govern- 
ment, within one year from the date hereof. 

And the said party of the second part further agree, to 
manufacture the sugar cane that may be produced on 
each fifty acres of ground hereinbefore agreed to be culti- 
vated by the said party of the first part, and to divide the 
proceeds with the said party of the first part, share and 
share alike, and to manufticture for native sugar growers 
for the same proportion, taking the cane firom the fiddi, 
where it is to be placed on their carts, at the expense of 
the said party of the first, or other growers of cane. 

And the said party of the second part further agree, 
that each and every year, for each and every acre of 
ground that may be selected for cultivation, other than 
the lands which may be included in the grant for manu- 
facturing sites, the sum of half a dollar ; and they alto 
agree to pay for each and every manufacturing site which 
they may occupy, each and every year, the sum of t« 
dollars. 

And the said party of the second part ftirther agree, 
that they will not import, manufacture or sell at the 
Sandwich Islands, any ardent spirits, during the full term 
hereinbefore specified. 

And it is further agreed, that the capital to be employ- 
ed in the operations contemplated in this agreement, 
shall be a Joint stock capital, to which the said party of 
the first ))art shall be permitted to subscribe to any 
amount which he f^hall state in writing within one year 
from the date hereof; and which shall be open to sub- 
scription to American, English and French capitalists, 
and generally, without reference to national distinctions. 

And it is further agreed by the parties, that any dis- 
agreements that may arise between the parties as to the 
force or obligations of this contract, shall be referred to 
a board of reference in the United States, England or 
France, to be hereafter elected by the parties mutually, 
with power to fill vacancies, whose decision shall be 
binding upon both the parlies, and from which there shall 
be no appeal whatever. 

And to the true and faithful performance of each and 
all the agreements and covenants hereinbefore stated, the 
parties do severally bind themselves, their heirs, execu' 
tors, administrators and assigns forever. 

In faith whereof they have hereunto subscribed their 
names and affixed their seals respectively and inter- 
changeably, at Lahaina, Maui, on the day and year here- 
inbefore first written. 

KAMEHAMEHA III. [Seal] 

Kekauluohi. 

p. A. BRINSMADE, 
WILLIAM LADD, 
WILLIAM HOOPER.» 

* MR. RICHARDS* POWER OF ATTORNEY. 
Know all men by these presents, that I, Kameha- 
meha III., King of all the Hawaiian I&lands, have con- 
stituted, ordained and made, and in my stead and place 
put, William Richards, a citizen of the United States; 
and by these presents do constitute, ordain and make, 
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assurances, Mr. Richards, who was then 
in America, belieying all connexion with 
the Belgian company was at an end 
through the acts of Mr. Brinsmade him- 
self, and the non-ratification of the 
scheme by the council general of the 
Belgian company, paid no further atten- 
tion to the subject. Although both of 
the king's commissioners gave their con- 
sent to Mr. Brinsmade 's sale and contract 



and in my stead and place put the said William Richards, 
to be my true and la\vful attorney, for me and in my 
name and stead, to ask, demand, levy, require, recover 
and receive of and from all and every person or persons 
whomsoever the same shall and may concern, all sums 
of money, debts, goods, wares, merchandise, effects and 
things whatsoever and wheresoever they shall and may 
be found due, owing, payable, belonging and coming unto 
me, the constituent, by any ways and means whatsoever. 

And moreover, for the well being of my government, 
and for divers other good causes and considerations, I 
have appointed, and by these preseitts do appoint, the 
laid William Richards, who, though a citizen of the 
United States of America, is now in the employ of my 
government, my special agent for the purpose of negoti- 
ating within the United States of America, Europe, or 
any other place he may visit, a loan for and in behalf of 
my government, to any amount not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand dollars, in such a manner as in his judgment shall 
best subserve my intereftt; hereby authorizing him to 
execute such bonds or obligations as may be necessary 
therefor, and hereby pledge the flill fnith and credit of my 
government for the approval of all acts of my said agent, 
and for the payment of the loan at the time and place 
which shall be stipulated by my said agent. 

And my said agent and attorney is hereby further en- 
dowed with full and complete powers and perfect right 
to transact all and every kind of business whatsoever, 
for and in my stead and on my account, as fully and as 
perfectly in all respects and particulars, as I in my own 
proper person might or could do. 

And he is furthermore authorized to sign my name and 
affix my seal of state, with which he is entrusted, to any 
and all jwpers that may be required in the execution of 
his agency. 

And he, the said William Richards, is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to revoke, reclaim and nullify and 
render void , any and every power and document here- 
tofore given under my hand, which I in my own proper 
person could revoke, nullify and render void, hereby giv- 
iiig and granting unto my said attorney and agent, ftill 
and whole strength, power and authority, in and about 
the premises, and to take and use all means and process 
in law for effecting the same, and of recoveries and re- 
ceipts therefor in my name to make, seal and execute 
tlue acquittance and discharge*, and for the premises to 
appear, and the person of me, the constituent, to repre- 
sent, before any governor, judges, justices, officers and 
ministers of the law whatsoever, in any court of justice, 
and there on my behalf to answer, defend and reply unto 
all actions, causes, matters and things whatsoever, re- 
nting to the premises. 

Also to submit any matters in dispute to arbitiation 
or otherwise; with dill power to make and substitute one 
or more attornies under my said attorney, and the same 
at pleasure to revoke; and generally to say, do, act, 
transact, determine, accomplish and finish all matters and 
things whatsoever, on all subjects, as fully, amply and 
effectually, to all intents and purposes, as 1 the constitu- 
ent, if present, ought or might personally, although the 
matter should require more special authority than is 
herein comprised, I the constituent ratifying, allowing 
and holding firm and valid, all and whatsoever my said 
attorney or his substitutes shall lawfully do or cause to 
he done by virtue of these presents. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal of the kingdom, on this eighth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two, at Lahaioa, Maui 

KAMEHAMEHA III. [Seal] 

KcKAVL'OOHi, Premier of the Kingdom.* 



in Belgium, jei Mr. Haalilio did so with 
great reluctance, and Mr. Richards was 
actuated by the desire of countenancing 
on the part of the king a project which 
he had been induced to believe gave in- 
dications of being adapted to foster in- 
dustry, and develope the resources of 
the islands. But further examination 
into the practical working of such com- 
plicated chartered corporations, with the 
bearing of vast foreign capital and influ- 
ence, sustained by monopolies of com- 
mercial and landed privileges, upon a 
small nation like that of the Hawaiian 
Islands, convinced him that it could not 
but prove unfavorable. In signing an 
instrument of the kind, he evidently had 
transcended the objects of his mission, 
as defined in his commission and power 
of attorney, trusting to the utility of the 
scheme, as he understood it, to recom- 
mend itself to the chiefs before going 
into operation. In this, however, he 
was mistaken; for as soon as the king 
and chiefs were made acquainted with 
the arrangement, they expressed both 
anxiety for the results and disapprobation 
of the act. Their sentiments were found- 
ed in part upon the private reports and 
letters of Haalilio, who, although his 
judgment had been overborne in lending 
his signature to the transaction, was 
fearful he had made a wrong step, and 
communicated his doubts to the chiefs. 
Previous to signing the contract, Mr. 
Richards exhibited to the Belgian agents 
such powers as he had, and they were 
of opinion that they were sufficiently 
broad for him to make the king a party 
to the transaction. 

The joint commission read thus: 

* To Messrs. Timoteo Haalilio <f» William RicharcU, 
Gentlemen, — You are hereby commissioned as 
ihe special envoys of this government to the courts 
of Great Britain, France and the United States. 
You are hereby authorized to transact at those 
courts, in our uame and on our part, all and every 
kind of diplomatic business, as by instructions 
placed in the hands of Mr. Richards, and as may be 
from time to time added to or modified hereafter, 
the right of ratification being reserved for us. The 
same powers which are conferred on you in relation 
to the three governments mentioned, are also con- 
ferred in relation to the government of anjr other 
country which you may find it important to visit in 
order to effect the grand objects you are instructed 
to seek. 

Done at Lahaina, Sandwich Islands, this 8th of 
April, 1842. 
^ (Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA. [L. S.] 

KlKAULUOHI.' 
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Fortunately, both for Belgium and 
Hawaii, it fell through. Sir George 
Simpson, the king's commissioner in 
London, under date of 29th November, 
1844, wrote to Mr. Richards, then on his 
passage from Boston to Honolulu : 

* I found Mr. Brinsmade in London on my arrival, 
at the St. Paul's Coffee House, and still clinging to 
Belffian hopes and promises. It has for the past 
twelve months been quite evident that nothing 
tangible would arise out of these negotiations, and 
I believe he has broken off all further communica- 
tion. Mr. Brinsmade pressed me very much to 
assist him in getting up a sort of joint-stock com- 
pany in this country, with a view to the sale of his 
privileges from the Hawaiian government, and to 
the establishment of an import and export trade 
with the islands ; but considering the thing to be 
too visionary to be entertained for a moment, I de- 
clined taking any active part in the matter.' 

But this affair proved a prolific source 
of anxiety and trouble for the king, and 
dereloped in full the evils of that policy 
which, through unbounded reliance on 
alledged philanthropic motives, involved 
the government in the speculations of 
individuals. While Mr. Brinsmade was 
in Europe, he borrowed* largely of Mr. 



Bichards to support himself during his 
segotiationB for the sale of his firm's 
properties, and became indebted to other 
parties. His partners, embarrassed in 
their pecuniary operations, and pressed 
by their creditors, largely mortgaged to 
creditors at Oahu the property already 
professedly sold and conveyed by Mr. 
Brinsmade to the Belgian company in 
Europe. The government unwilling to 
see their laudable agricultural enter- 
prises on Kauai ruined, sustained them 
with loans, for which they received par- 
tial security on their property. But 
other creditors pressing, with the con- 
sent of Ladd &. Co., the government 
levied on their property in Honolulu in 
November, 1844. Their store was closed 
by the sheriff, and their stock, leases 
and rents sold for the benefit of their 
judgment creditors. 

The government, during the summer 
of 1845, endeavored, without success, 
to realize the sums due them from Ladd 
& Co., who, at a suit instituted August 



* To illustrate the urgency with which he applied 
for pecuniary assistance to Mr. Richards, after re- 
peated favors from him and exhausting his credit 
elsewhere, I quote a letter of his to that gentleman : 
' St. Paul's Hotel, Londoo, 2d Nov., 1848. 
My very deae sir : — 
********** 

I have now to nddress you again on the subject of 
flnances. My expenses in London will consume the £lOO 
yon furnished me. My payment to Maclean required 
|he amount for which Mr. Tappan gave his name to 
Messrs. Baring & Co. I have, therefore, to provide my- 
self in some way, and I know of no other than through 
you. Since the arrival of the last sleamer, I have made 
a proposition to the Hon. Hudson Bay Company, to fur- 
nish them at the Islands for their trade to Columbia 
River and the Russian settlements, sugar, molasses, &c., 
at prices lower than they could be purchased for in 
Londoa ; and to allow them the Oahu rate of interest on 
an advance here of 300 or £400 from the date of the ad- 
vance to the date of the delivery of the articles which 
should be stipulated for. Mr. Barclay thought such a 
proposition would be favorably entertained by the Com- 
pany, as they would be disposed to sustain the friendly 
feeling existing between my house and the Company's 
agents at Honolulu. He presented yesterday the propo- 
sition to the governor, Sir Henry Pelly, and reports to me 
this morning that the governor uhowed every disposition 
to accommodate me so for as he could In consistency 
with the rules by which the Company were governed. 
The acceptance, however, of such a proposition, or the 
granting a loan, would be iiicoiisiKtent with such rules, 
and could not be done without a special authorization 
from the board of directors. He said, however, that the 
authorization which the board had given to make advan- 
ces to you, opened the way by which they could, through 
you, accommodate my wants, and advised that mode. 
Ifr. Barclay put the question to him direct, would the 
Company advance to Mr. Richards the further sum of 
•00 or £400 for the uses of Mr. Brinsmade f He replied, 
unhesitatingly, in the affirmative. And Mr. Barclay ad- 
visef) me to apply to you as my best and straight forward 
method of supplying my wants. Now, my dear sir, if 
vou ean extend your credit with the Company in my 
hvoT, wy £500, 1 will repay you from that sum at least 
what you advanced me in London last, an4 in Pari* in 



April, and should I complete my businese in Belgium in 
season, I will reftind the whole before you leave the 
United States for the Islands. It is, of course, impossible 
to say how long 1 may be required to stay in Belgium, 
and it is what prudence requires that 1 should provide 
for my expenses. 1 pledge you for repayment^ my pros- 
pects of success in my negotiations, into which I have 
entered with the best advice of yourself and of Sir Geo. 
Simpson, the character and credit of the house of Ladd 
6c Co. , and my own faith and credit, and solemnly en- 
gage to pay this in any event but death, should I be 
obliged to enter the service of His Majesty as a swine 
herdsman. I do believe that nnder all the circumstances 
of the case, the King and his advisers would one and aU 
^tity yon in affording me this accommodation. I will 
write to my house and to Dr. Judd fully on the subject. 

I shall CERTAINLY expect your answer on Monday, 
and shall make no effort in any other direction until aft«r 
that. I HONESTLY BELIEVE you Will be perfectly safe, 
morally and pecuniarily, in enclosing to me an order for 
the amount named ; and while you will place me and 
those connected with me under obligations to yourself 
and the govemmwntf which we shall not be likely to 
forget, you will at the same time be sustaining an enter- 
prise Judged by your best ft-iends to be most highly ad- 
vantageous to the nation to which yon have devoted your 
life, and to whose welfore I believe I have made it mani- 
fest to you I am not indifferent. On the ground of 
national interests indeed in the objects for the prosecu- 
tion of which I must have money, I believe you will be 
Justified though all should be sunk and I sink with it. 

Waiting in equally strong hope and anxiety, 
I remain, dear sir, 
Faithfully your fHend and ob*t serv't, 
(Signed,) P. A. BRINSMADE. 

P. S. — Since closing this, one consideration makes 
me hesitate, viz : if you should decline it will be 
prostrating my standing, and that of Ladd & Co. 
with the Company, for it will be virtually saying 
that neither the Hawaiian government or yourself 
have confidence in our responsibility. However, I 
have gone too ftr with them to go back. I commit 
myself to you under Providence, and wait your de* 
cision as His. 

(Signed,) P. A. B. 
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16tli, to recover judgmeirt on a note of 
hand held against them for about |^ 15,000 
protested ' against tlie jurymen chosen, 
on the ground that a portion of them are 
incompetent to decide so important a 
question to be submitted.' The plain- 
t's attorney gave notice that he would 
gratify the de&ndants, ' by moving at 
some future day for the trial of this 
cause, either in banco or otherwise, as 
may in the opinion of the court appear 
most conducive to the inquiry which 
they consider too important for this jury 
to decide upon.' 

In the original contract of 1841, ob- 
tained by Ladd & Co. fi*om the king, 
they had bound themselves — 

* To stimulate and encoaraee in habits of indus- 
try, in aU suitable ways, tbe native landholders 
dwelling in the districts in which their operations 
may be prosecuted, and to manufacture or purchase 
on fair and equitable terms the produce that may be 
developed by their industry, and to use their con- 
scientious and steady endeavors to render the Sand- 
wich Islanders an industrious, intellig^ent, civilized 
and independent nation. 
^ And the said party of the second part further 
agree, that in the selection of localities and lands to 
be improved and cultivated in pursuance of this 
agreement, the present laws protecting the right of 
property to the natives shall be inviolably respected, 
and that the various localities and lands from which 
selections shall be made for actual improvement and 
cultivation within five years as aforesaid, shall be 
designated by one of the individuals of the said 
party of tbe second part, in concert with the said 
party of the first part, or some ofiicer of his govern- 
ment, within one year from the date hereof.* 

At the solicitation of Ladd & Co. the 
king consented, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1842, to extend the period of select- 
ing lands to the 24th of November, 1845. 

By the first clause quoted from the 
contract of 1841, it will be seen that 
Ladd & Co. laid great stress upon their 
using * their conscientious and steady 
endeavors' to render the nation ' civil- 
ized and independent.^ In 1837, Mr. 
Brinsmade had taken an active part in 
sustaining the government in their policy 
of sending away Roman Catholic priests, 
and had ably defended through the public 
press their right to exclude them from 
their territories, on the ground of inter- 
national law, and of their being danger- 
ous to the best interests of the country. 
His partner, Mr. Hooper, under date of 
April 26, 1845, disregarding these views 
and the obvious intent of the paragraph 
by which he had bound himself to use 
his steady endeavors to render the nation 



independent, used this threatening lan- 
guage to Mr. Richards: 

* Regardinc: the proposition which I made to you 
to-day, I wish you to distinctly understand, that it 
emanates from me alone, and it is yet to be ascer- 
tained (should it be favorably entertained by the 
government,) whether Mr. Ladd will accede to it 
under all the circumstances which at present exist 
relative to the ** Contract." Nevertheless, I wish 
to be able to say, should it ever become necessary, 
that I was willing to surrender a//, if by doing so I 
could pay my debts ; and I wish to be able to say 
too, if in our laudable and honest endeavors to pay 
our debta, the original contract should fall into the 
hands of the Governor of Tahiti, or the JFVevch g-ov- 
emmentf and in consequence thereof these ialands 
are fiUed with Jesuits^ that the sin will not lay at my 
door.* 

The proposition to which he refers was 
as follows: 

'The government 'to issue scrip bearing 8 per 
cent, annual interest, payable to bearer in ten years 
from its date, for the sum of 8150,000; of this sum 
say i20,000 will belong to government, leaving 
S 1 30,000 to be provided for by government. $80,000 
of this balance the government will be enabled to 
buy up within five years, at 25 per cent, discount, 
gaining thereby $16,000, so that the actual sum 
which the government will be obliged to pay for all 
our property and interests, contracts, etc., will be 
only $114,000; and this after the expiration of ten 
years. Within five years from this date, our pre- 
mises and wharf lots in Honolulu will command at 
least $30,000 at auction, which will reduce the 
$1 14,000 to $84,000. Now, if our interests at Koloa, 
and all our various contracts with this government, 
are not worth to this government the paltry sum of 
$84,000, then the islands are not worth a thought. 
Why, I believe that Dr. Judd, assisted by Mr. Ladd, 
would raise the whole sum in eighteen mouths from 
sources not now thought of 

Quite an amount of this scrip would go to persons 
permanently settled in this country, and I conceive 
It an object for this government to secure their good 
feelings in every possible way. k large amount 
would go to the United States, and the holders 
thereof would deem it for their interest to do every- 
thing in their _power to promote the welfare of the 
islands. Indeed, should the scrip be issued, I 
should cause a sham public sale of $10,000 worth 
of it to be made in New York, buying it in at a 
premium. 

It is to be presumed that in the event of the sale 
of any large and valuable property by the govern- 
ment, and payment to be made in the above scrip, 
that the property will bring one quarter more. That 
is to say, supposing our property in Honolulu to be 
put up at auction, payment to be made in cash or 
scrip ; in such an event the person desirous of be- 
coming in possession of the property would be en- 
abled to buy the scrip on a year's credit, at 26 per 
cent, discount, which would enable him to bid as 
high as $44,000, and he would then receive 6 or 8 
per cent, interest on the cash invested.' 

The effrontery of this letter stands un- 
equalled even among other transactions 
of the writer, growing out of his bank- 
ruptcy. Afler an insinuation that unless 
the government buy his property on his 
own terms, or in other words, pay off 
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debts of his firm to the amount of $150,- 
000, he will use his endeavor to fill the 
islands with Jesuits, which he may well 
term a * sin* in view of the 28th article 
of the statutes of the royal community, 
which stipulated that ' all persons, of 
whatever profession,' should be 'intro- 
duced into the islands, * with the appro- 
bation of the King of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands,' — he gravely proposes that the 
government, to cheapen his terms to 
them, should consent to deceive the 
public of New York by a * sham* sale. 
The final argument used why the gov- 
ernment should assume the debts of Ladd 
& Co., is equally worthy of quotation: 

' There is one other lieht in which the assumption 
of the debts of Ladd & Co. .by this government, 
(considering the objects had in view in contracting 
them,) ought to be viewed. That is, the magna- 
nimity of the adf and if publicity should be given to 
it abroad, I do not know in what other way so much 
character could be given to the king's government. 
It would speak volumes of itself, and it would in all 
probability give more confidence to those who might 
entertain the idea of entering: into agricultural ope- 
rations here, than all the other inducements which 
the government could hold out. The public, here 
and abroad, would see that the agricultural interests 
of the nation are under the particular and special 
protection of government; ana, as it has been estab- 
lished by the ablest political economists of every 
age, that on the cultivation of the soil depends the 
prosperity of a nation, it would show that the rulers 
of this nation know its true iuterests.' 

That the government should become 
wary in dealing with a firm so reckless 
of their own engagements, so inconsistent 
in their actions, so hostile to them, and 
with such marvellous expectations, sus- 
tained by such arguments, was as little 
as could be expected. On the 24th of 
April, but two days before, Mr. Hooper 
intimated the possibility of his passing 
the original contract * into the hands of 
the Governor of Tahiti, or the French 
government,' Ladd & Co. issued a pub- 
lic notice to the effect that on the 17th 
of May, 1843, their properties and inte- 
rests, including this very contract, had 
been * sold and conveyed' * to the Bel- 
gian Colonization Company.' 

Mr. Brinsmade having failed of rais- 
ing funds in Europe on his contract, re- 
turned to the islands in 1846, protested 
against the right of his partners to give 
mortgages on their joint property, and 
instituted ^ claim of $378,000 against 
the Hawaiian government for alledged 
illegal acts in selling their properties, 



and in preventing the Belgian scheme 
from going into operation. The govern- 
ment, fully persuaded that they had 
treated Ladd &. Co. throughout not only 
justly but liberally, and that this claim 
was but another instance like the many 
already adduced, of nefarious attempts 
to extort money from them under speci- 
ous charges, aggravated in this case by 
ingratitude from men on whom they had 
showered favors, and whose misfortunes 
were the result solely of the failure of their 
own schemes and agent, and an amount 
of indebtedness incurred to sustain their 
ill-judged speculation, consented that 
the whole matter should be referred to 
the arbitration of Messrs. S. H. Williams 
and J. F. B. Marshall, American gen- 
tlemen resident on the islands, to be de- 
cided on legal and equitable principles. 
The question submitted was this: 

' How much ouffht the Hawaiian government to 
pay said firm of Ladd & Co. for all their propert^T) 
of whatsoever name and kind, tan^ble and iniaDg^- 
hie, including contracts of every description, taking 
into consideration whether they, the said firm of 
Ladd & Co., are entitled to indemnity of said gov. 
ernment for any losses or damag:es they may have 
sustained in consequence of any illegal acts done or 
wrongs committed by the said Hawaiian goTerD< 
ment.' 

In case of disagreement the arbitra- 
tors were to refer the whole testimony 
and their opinions to Commodore R. F. 
Stockton, commanding U. S. naval forces 
in the Pacific, if he arrived within three 
months at Honolulu, and if not to the 
Chief Justice of the State of New York, 
as final umpire.* Under ordinary cir- 

* Without entering into the question of the non- 
ratification of either of the principal parties to the 
contract, the Hawaiian government considered that 
it had exploded by its own operation. If it had not, 
Ladd & Co. having conveyed to the Belgian Com- 
pany all their property, could not re-convey it to 
another party without a power of attorney, which 
they were unable lo produce. The observations of 
Mr. Wyllie, made as early as June, 1845, on the 
Belgian Contract, are worlhjr of note, as illustrating 
some of its inherent difficulties and inconsistencies. 
To the ohjectidns apparent in this analysis against 
the validity of any claim founded upon the Belgian 
Contract against the Hawaiian government, is to be 
added the msurmoun table one, that on the 24th of 
November, 1845, terminated the right of any party, 
under the grant of land to Ladd & Co. of Novem- 
ber, 1841, to select lands for 'occupation and im- 
provement,' as contemplated in that grant; and op 
to that time no authorized party had appeared for 
that purpose on the part of the Belgian Company, 
to whom the right had been formallv conveyed. 
The evidence from which these facts and the general 
history of this remarkable case are derived, is to be 
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cumstances, it would have been a novel 
policy for a government to have for a 

found in the printed record of the court of arbitra- 
tion, and in the archi?es of government. 

Obaervationa by Mr. Wyllie, on the Belgian Con- 
tract of \7th May, 1843. 
* 1. The contract itself is inchoative only, inas- 
much as the ratification of the Council General of 
Belgian Land Company, provided for in the pre- 
amble, no where appears. 

2. By the power granted to Mr. Richards, on 
the 8th April, 1842, the King and Premier only 
bound themselves to ratifv and make valid what 
Mr. Richards might do, under that power, agreeably 
to the laws. 

3. The contract is not legal by not providing for 
the laws relating to the land tax, farms, land resi- 
duum and the descent of lands, at pages 25, 33, 35 
and 47 of the book of constitution, enacted on ihe 
7thof June, 1839. 

4. These illegalities can only be rendered legal 
by the action of the legislature, as provided for at 
page 91 of said book. 

5. The privileges as defined in sections 1 and 3 
of article 1st, are contrary to the laws respecting 
duties at pages 182 and 183 of said book. 

6. The privilege defined in section 4th of said 
article, is contrary to the law at page 181. and im- 
practicable in its exclusive sense, under the treaty 
engagements of His Majesty with the United States, 
France, Great Britain and Bel|ium itself. 

7. The privileges granted m articles 2d, 3d and 
4th, appear to me to be beyond any powers granted 
to the King and Premier in the constitution, and 
they could not convey to Mr. Richards to do legally, 
what they could not do themselves legally. 

8. The effects of articles 6th and 6th, would be 
to extinguish all competition of natives, and convert 
them into mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the Royal Community, during the exis- 
tence of that community. 

9. The engagrement iu article 7th, taken in con- 
nection with article 32, (see pages 212 and 215) is 
a " suppressio veri," amounting to a fraud, of itself 
rendering the whole contract null, and justifying Mr. 
Richards to throw up his directorship. 

10. From the condition expressed in article 8, it 
is obvious that the shares have not been taken up, 
and that the whole project has exploded. 

1 1 . The efifect of articles 1 1 th and 1 9th is to give 
the supreme control to the Belgian Company of 
Colonizsttion in Belgium. 

12. The 13th and 14th articles provide a machi- 
nery for raising a capital to absorb the whole lands 
on the islands, and give stock-jobbing powers to 
the Council General of the Belgian Company. 

13. The stipulations in article 16 are mysterious 
and suspicious. 

14. The effect of article 17th is to give a bonus 
to the King and government of the Sandwich Islands 
for bargaining away the wealth of the land, the 
rights of the natives, and their hopes of acquiring 
property on their own soil. 

15. Articles 21 and 22 prove that as long as 
Ladd & Co. insist that they have transferred the 
contract, they can alledge no power in force of that 
contract to select lands or do any other act what- 
ever, unless they produce a power of attorney from 
the transferees. 

16. Article 23 proves clearly that the contract 
was only inceptive and could not he operative with- 
out a subsequent organization b^ the mutual con- 
sent of the King of the Sandwich Islands, Mr. 
Brinsmade, and the General Coancil of the Belgian 



moment even entertained the . idea of 
making themselves parties to a prepos- 
terous suit like that of Ladd & Co. 
With as much propriety the infant might 
abuse its mother for not yielding it more 
nourishment after having exhausted the 
fountains of life by its own vigorous ef- 
forts ; or the prodigal son, after dissi- 
pating his patrimony, filch from his in- 
dulgent father his remaining means of 
sustaining nature, as Ladd & Co. to 
pretend to a claim against the Hawaiian 
government in 1846. The peculiar posi- 
tion of the government, in having in the 
first place involved itself with them by 
loans, bestowing upon them valuable 
contracts and a series of favors, beside 
the intervention of Messrs. Richards and 
Haalilio in the Belgian contract, had 
given them a fictitious credit, which had 
undoubtedly to some extent operated to 
disguise their true portion from their 
creditors at large. Hence when Ladd 
&. Co. having failed oT relieving them- 
selves through all other sources, set 
afloat the idea that they had large claims 
against the government, the situation 
of the parties, and more than all the 
mingled hopes and fears of numerous 
creditors, who knew that unless some- 
thing was obtained by some extraordi- 
nary means their repayment was a des- 
perate case, lent a flattering color to 
the project. So plausible were the ap- 
pearances made to tell against the gov- 
ernment, and so*energetic and untiring 
the efforts of Ladd & Co., backed by 
the enmity of a class of political parti- 
sans, whose hostility was kept alive by 
the exertions of the U. S. Commissioner, 
Mr. Brown, and the Vice-Commercial 
Agent, Mr. Hooper — the partner of Ladd 
& Co. — by means and for causes which 
have been detailed in a preceding chap- 



Land Company ; thus affording another proof that 
the whole project has exploded. 

17. Article 25th expressly commands that the 
books are to be closed and balanced on the 31st of 
July, 1844, which not being done, is another proof 
that it has exploded. 

18. Article 29ih makes a further provision for 
stock-jobbing. 

19. Article 31 clearly provides for the explosion 
of the company in the event of difficulties such as 
have occurred. 

20. Article 32 shows the impossibility, and con- 
sec^uently the deception or fraud implied in the 9th 
article, and that the promised ship not having ar- 
rived before the 17th of May, 1844, the explosion of 
the project is thereby admitted.* 
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ter, that those of the puhUc who were not 
really acquainted with the character, 
pretensions and designs of the parties, 
began to think that there might be reallj 
something in their claims. The very 
boldness with which they were asserted, 
astonished people. Few were prepared 
to belieye that such a superstructure was 
wholly without foundation; fewer still, 
that it was based upon a vast pit and a 
small fire would consume the frail sup- 
ports and bury the entire mass. Yet so 
it was. However Ladd & Co. found it 
use^, for it entertained creditors with 
flattering hopes of future repayment, 
and by the picture which Mr. Brinsmade 
drew while in the United States in the 
fall of 1845, before leaving for the isl* 
ands, he was enabled to postpone the 
action of creditors there, who allowed 
him to leave that he might urge his claim 
against the Hawaiian government, feel- 
mg assured that their only hopes were 
built upon its success. In consequence 
of so many mingled and powerdil inter- 
ests, and the violent political warfare 
then waging, Ladd & Co. were suffi- 
ciently supported by public opinion as 
to have a party to sustain their attack 
upon the treasury of the king. Few, if 
they had the opportunity, possessed the 
patience to wade through all the neces- 
sary documents to get at the merits of 
the case. The Hawaiian government, 
above all others, bases its strength upon 
a correct public sentiment. It was im- 
portant to it, therefore, that the world 
should comprehend the character of this 
suit, before it could by any possible 
chicanery or intrigue, be distorted into a 
diplomatic affair, and like the action of 
England in the claim of Charlton to land, 
subject them, through misapprehension 
of its merits, to a similar injustice from 
the American republic. Consequently 
they readily not only consented to this 
suit, in which the plaintiffs were Ameri- 
cans, but that both arbitrators should be 
Americans, and the umpire also of the 
same nation. There was something chi- 
valnc in the reliance on truth and jus- 
tice in which the king risked $378;000, 
equivalent to a three years revenue, on 
its result. There was enlisted against 
him an active party, both of creditors 
and political opponents, eager to get 



money aad to revolutiomze his goveniH 
moot. Their entire stake was east upon 
the throw, and so sanguine were they of 
success that they did not hesitate to pro- 
judge the case. The parties were sin- 
gularly positioned. Mr. MarshaU, arbi- 
trator chosen by Ladd & Co., was an 
actual and representative creditor of 
theirs for nearly $30,000, but the gov- 
ernment had too much reliance on his 
honor to make this an objection to his 
sitting upon a case, the decision of which 
would or would not pay him that sum. 
In his embassy to Europe, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Haalilio and Richards, he 
had given evidence of great "zeal and 
fidelity in the cause of truth. Even S. 
H. Williams, Esq., a merchant from 
Boston, U. S. A., of high character and 
experience, the arbitrator chosen on the 
part of government, was likewise a cre- 
ditor. Indeed it was next to impossible 
to find parties suitable for so responsible 
a position, who were not more or less 
involved with the affairs of Ladd & Co., 
or were not dependent, more or less, 
upon their recovering money some how, 
to get their own dues. The witnesses 
cited by Ladd & Co. were nearly all in 
this situation. This fact illustrates the 
delicate position of all parties, and the 
peculiar and intricate interests at stake, 
and the necessity of great prudence in 
their management. Mr. Ten Eyck, the 
new U. S. Commissioner, an experienc- 
ed lawyer, acted as counsel for Ladd & 
Co. The compact was signed July 13, 
1846. In August the arbitrators opened 
court. Mr. Ricord appeared on behalf 
of the king. The proceedings were pro- 
tracted until the December following. 
The object of Ladd & Co. was to fasten 
upon the officers of the king certain al- 
ledged illegal acts, by which they were 
to prove they had been informally strip- 
ped of their property, and the Belgian 
Contract prevented from being carried 
into operation. To sustain this they 
called numerous witnesses, and filed in 
evidence a voluminous mass of docu- 
ments. The objections urged by the 
Attorney General against the inadmis- 
sibility of evidence or its manner of 
being taken, were in general overruled 
by the court. During five months, only 
witnesses for plf^intiffs were examined. 
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Erefy faciiity hoik in lav and equity 
was afforded thera. The examination 
was of the most protracted and inquisi- 
torial and even frivolous nature. Not 
an act of the government, nor of any 
officer connected with it, of the most 
trivial character, that could in any way 
be construed as having the most remote 
bearing upon the affairs of Ladd & Co. 
was overlooked. Never were official 
men or actions subjected to a closer 
scrutiny, and before an audience in 
general more disposed by interest and 
taction to favor the views of the suitors. 
The investigation of the parliamentary 
committee into the charges against War- 
ren Hastings, was not more thorough. 
After Ladd & Co. had examined all their 
witnesses, they desired documentary 
evidence in the possession of the govern- 
ment, fancying that the archives of the 
government would disclose facts impli- 
cating the integrity and virtue of the 
course pursued towards them by the 
government. The king, witba frankness 
and generosity unparalleled, through his 
Minister of Foreign Relations, R. C. 
WylKe, permitted their free access to 
the entire archives of the foreign office, 
which embraced everything that related 
to the mission of Haalilio and Richards 
in Europe, their correspondence with the 
government, and all other documents 
which were conjectured to have any 
bearing upon their case. The records 
of the courts were submitted with equal 
freedom. A reciprocity of this liberty 
on the part of Ladd & Co., by exhibiting 
the books and correspondence of Mr. 
Brinsmade while in Europe would have, 
in the opinion of the government, at 
once shown the entire emptiness of tl^ir 
claim. Seven hundred printed pages of 
record had been adduced, when propo- 
sals for compromise were made to the gov- 
ernment through Mr. Ten Eyck, but fail- 
ed. The suit recommenced under great- 
er excitement than ever. The govern- 
ment having signified their willingness 
to take Ladd & Co.'s properties and 
assume their debts upon terms, which 
would have paid a fair dividend to the 
creditors, without any particular benefit 
to themselves beyond putting an end to 
a vexatious controversy and preventing 
the further deterioration of valuable 
29 



lamied property, felt that the suit was 
carried on more from political acrimony 
than from any honest desire for a fair 
and equitable settlement of the estate of 
Ladd & Co., or any hope of gaining 
a verdict in their favor. On the other 
hand, their supporters failing in getting 
their own terms, seemed more tluin be- 
fore disposed to get everything or noth*- 
ing. With such heat did they come to- 
gether again, that the counsel on both 
sides frequently lost temper, and it re- 
quired strenuous exertions on the part of 
the court to preserve proper decorum. 

Ladd & Co. complained of the ex- 
pensiveness of their own suit, of which 
each party paid half, except the printing 
which was the heaviest item, and was 
assumed by Mr. Ricord. The govern- 
ment were desirous for the arbitration to 
proceed. Mr. Wyllie, on his private 
responsibility, offered Mr. Ten Eyck to 
supply the necessary funds for its prose- 
cution, provided Ladd & Co. would se- 
cure his reimbursement in the event of 
losing their case. This offer, made to 
take from Ladd & Co. every apology for 
not fairly and fully meeting the result of 
their suit, was not accepted. Ladd & Co. 
again ceased prosecuting, and through 
the Consul of France, endeavored to 
effect a compromise with the govern- 
ment for the benefit of their creditors, 
offering to assign to them all their pro- 
perties on condition of a release. The 
government were disposed to listen to a 
compromise, believing that it would be 
for the interests of the country, that 
some plan should be formed which would 
enable either the creditors or govern- 
ment to carry on and extend the agri- 
cultural operations on Kauai, and in 
this way effect the double pnrpose of at 
least a partial repayment -of the sums 
due from Ladd & Co. and foster an im- 
portant agricultural enterprise. The 
facts given in the note below, afford a 
succinct and clear history of this suit to 
the intervention of the Consul of France 
in December, 1846.* It must be bx> 

* plain fads in the suit of Messrs. Ladd df' Co. 
against the Hawaiian Gopemmentfor #378 ,000 : 

1. The goTernment benevolently, on the 13th of 
September, 1842, modified and extended the original 
cootraet of 24 th Norember, 1841. 

2. The government supported the firm here, and; 
Mr. Brinsmade in Europe, with loans of money 
which they have not paid. 
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knowiedged, that for a suit to be prose- 
cuted under the circumstances of this, 



in which no lestirooBj or witoesses hut 
those of the plaintiff were produced, ^ 



3. The goTerameni, through its oommt^tionens in 
Europe, besides supplying money to Mr. Brinsmade, 
supported his negotiations in Belgium, by all pro- 
per means, and though the commissioners were nn> 
authorized, and at the time stated themselves i>o to 
be, showing their powers to the Belgian notary, 
they even went so far as to sign the engagement m 
Brussels on the 17th of May, 1843. 

4. The contracting parties in Belgium have not 
executed the engagement then and there entered 
into, and the whole project had become abortive 
long before Mr. Brinsmade left Europe. 

6. This is acknowledged in Mr. Brmsmade's own 
letters, of September and October, 1844, and proved 
by letters from Sir George Simpson received here 
early in 1846. 

6. Subsequent to the alledged contract of inh 
May, 1848, Mr. Brinsmade in 1S44, both in Ghent 
an4 London, attempted to found a new company or 
association, on the basis of the privileges granted 
to him by the aforesaid contracts with the Hawai- 
ian government, being the very pririleges that he 
and his partners alledge they had conveyed away 
to the parties, in Brussels, on the 17th of May, 
1843. 

7. On the 1st of November, 1844, the firm of 
Ladd &. Co. suspended payments here, and Mr. 
Hooper, a partner of that firm, seemingly aware 
that Mr. Bnnsmade*s negotiations, in Brussels and 
elsewhere, had led to no results, made overtures to 
Mr. Wyllie to undertake the formation of a compa- 
ny in London, on the basis of Ladd & Co.*s con- 
tracts from the Hawaiian government. 

8. On the 30th of October. 1844, Mr. Ladd con- 
fessed judgment in favor of the Treasury Board for 
•9,478 80, and pursuant thereto levy was made on 
all the real and personal property of Ladd &. Co. ; 
any overplus there mieht be, was to go to cover an 
attachment in favor or James Robinson & Co. ; and 
another in favor of George Pelly, and a notice by 
the sherifi; to that effect, under date of Isr Novem- 
ber, 1844, was published in the Polynesian of the 
2d November, 1844. 

9. On the 8d of December, 1844, pursuant to that 
execution issued at the court of Honolulu, on behalf 
of the Hawaiian treasury, certain dry goods and 
hardware in the store of Messrs. Ladd & Co., and 
belonging to them were sold by the sheriff, for which 
they were credited 93,625 67, leaving still due 
•5,853 13. 

10. On the 9th of December, 1344, in continuation 
of an original levy made by the sheriff under the 
aforesaid execution in favor of the Hawaiian treasu- 
ry, against Ladd 9i Co., the rents, issues, and pro- 
fits of their sugar estate at Koloa, were sold for 
one year, that is from the 9th of December, 1844, to 
the 9th December, 1845, and realized to the govern- 
ment only 9100. 

11. On the 28th of April, 1845, in consequence oi 
the insufliciency of the said rents, issues and profits 
for one year, to cover the judgment aforesaid, the 
sheriff sold the residuary lease, for a term of years, 
of the said Koloa estate, held by Ladd &, Co., subject 
to any mortgages on the said premises and to the 
rents yearly accruing thereon to government, realiz- 
ing to the Rovemment $3,600, credited to Ladd & 
Co. under ante i ith June, 1845. 

13. On the 24th April, 1845, Messrs. Ladd &. Co. 
ioMrted in the Polynesian of the 26th of that month 
a protest, in the shape of a notice or caveat to the 
public, against the sales of their property on the 6th 
and 9th days of December, 1844, and the further 
sale announced to take place at Kolom on the 2dth 



May, 1845, alledging that said properties and intt- 
rests were sold and conveyed on the 17th Msy, 1848, 
with the sanction and guarantee of the Hawaiian 
government, &c., meaning by Mr. Brinsmade^s ne- 
gotiations in Brussels above referred to. 

13. On the 3Uth ef April, 1845, Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. wrote to Mr. Judd, referring him to their con- 
tracts of 24th November, 1841, and 13thSeptemhsr, 
1842, requiring that an officer should be appointed 
to accompany them in the selection of the then on- 
occupied and unimproved ^ands on the islands, te 
as to aceomplish it as per contracts before the 24tli 
November, 1845. 

14. On the 3d of May, 1845, as Attorney General, 
I replied that the king had instructed me to 6(i 
what was lawful and right in the premises, and to 
that end, requiring Ladd & Co. to exhihit their 
contract, so to satisfy me that they had not assigned 
to other parties what privileges it conveyed. 

15. On the 5th of May, Messrs. Ladd & Co. sent 
me a copy of the extension of the original contract, 
dated I3tn September, 1842, but not the contract of 
24th November, 1841, itself. 

16. On the same day, I replied that without the 
original contract T could not convince myself that 
the right of selection had not been parted with by 
them, and made over to their assigns, b«t that on 
proof that Ladd &. Co. were subsisting parties to 
the contract, I would be ready to act as might be 
lawful. 

17. On the 8th of May, Messrs. Ladd & Co., ia 
place of a reply, handed a protest dated 7th May, 
1845, professing to hold the Hawaiian govemmeot 
liable in the sum of 91000 per diem damafpes, oatfl 
the due fulfilment of the contracts made with thein^ 
and cautioning all persons against leasing or occo- 
pying any of the lands that were unoccupied or ta- 
improved on the 24th November, 1841. 

18. On the lOihof May, 1845, 1 replied to Messrs. 
Ladd 9i Co., that I hnd learned from creditable 
sources, and stood ready to provCf that they had 
wholly transferred to third parties what they caUid 
a contract, and that Ladd & Co. had ceased to bold 
any interest in it, adding that it would be a fraud oa 
those parties to fulfil it with Ladd & Co. 

19. On the I2th June. 1845. Mr. Judd wrote tt 
Ladd & Co. reminding them of a loan made to them 
by Mr. Richards, over due then about a year and a 
half, and with interest amounting to about $15,000* 
pressing for payment, stating that then he could not 
perceive that by enforcing payment, he could injoie 
any interest of the firm, either present or prospcctivt , 
but courteously inviting them,if they thought other- 
wise, to state their reasons and objections to bis 
proceeding to the sale of their properties. 

20. On the 16th of June, 1845, Messrs. Ladd k 
Co. declined to acquiesce in the sale of the proper- 
ties alluded to by Mr. Judd, referring him for rea- 
sons to the convention entered into between the 
Sandwich Islands government, the Belgian Colooi- 
zation Company, and them, on the 17lh of May, 
1843, but without suggesting any plan for the pay- 
ment of this debt so long over due to the govera- 
ment, besides other balances. 

21. On the 12th July, 1845, Messrs. Ladd & Co. 
alledging that the properties and interests sold by 
them to the Belgian Company of Colonization, as 
per contract executed in Brussells, on the 17th of 
May, 1843, were daily suffering from neglect and 



* This amount was due on notes secured by m^^rtfage, 
and was exclufive of the •9,478 80 referred to under ar- 
ticle 8tk. 
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result was higfaly ersflUtable to tbs gov« 
•niment; for notwithstanding the mass 



iustteiitioii) demanded of tbe HawiuiaQ government 
«be restoration of these properties, aad to be kept in 
tbe eigoymeDt of tbe same, and still neitber offering 
to pay, nor <io secure their debts to the government. 

22. This ext^ordinary demand was referred to 
DM by His Mi^esty, and not being able to elicit any 
tb}ng satisfactory from Messrs. Ladd & Co. upon 
the subject of how far they bad assigned their right 
to the Belgian parties, I could not accede to the 
demands of Ladd &> Co., who, on the 28th of July, 
affected to write in a high tone to Mr. Judd, re- 

S nesting an interview with the king, to lay before 
im the nature and extent of iheir demands. 

23. On the same day, Mr. Judd replied to Ladd 
& Co., that the king declined to allow them an 
audience on a question which he had left to my 
igency, as they had twice before been informed. 

24. On tbe 9th of August, 1845, Mr. Wm. Hooper, 
partner of Ladd & Co., and acting as U. S. Com- 
mercial Agent, sent in officially to Mr. Wyllie^ a 
protest against the governmeat of tbe Sandwich 
blands, and as^inst ^e action of their courts in all 
cases, either civil or •criminal, in which the govern- 
ment of these islands and citizens of the United 
Slates were, or might be, joint parties, &c., which 
uader the law of nations he had po power to ()d, 
even had the effect of the protest not obviously been 
to withdraw himself and partners from liability for 
tbeir debts through the king's courts. 

85. On the 16th of August, Messrs. Ladd & Co. 
having declined to pay their debt of about 1 15,000 
to the Hawaiian treasury, or in any way provide for 
or secure it, but en the contrarv, adopted a course 
of contumacy and defiance to the king and his tri- 
bunals, they were sued before the governor o{ Oahu, 
and having urged in vain sundry technical objec- 
tions, finally protested against the whole array of 
jurors, as incompetent to try a case which they re- 
preaented as extremely complicated. The court 
willing to grmnt them every chance, through referees, 
acourt in banco, or a special jury, discharged the 
jury which had been impanneled. 

26. On the 29th of August, 1845. Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. published in the Friend of 1st September, that 
they refrained from giving pultlicity to certsin facts 
necessary to be known in order to judge correctly of 
tbe relations existing between the Hawaiian gov- 
emmeat and them, and the illegal and unjust acts 
which it had committed against them, for the pur- 
pose of annihilating certain valuable contracts ex- 
Mting between this government and a company of 
foreign capitalists, and them~-Ladd & Co.— alledg- 
iog as their reason for that forbearance, a regard to 
a decided and much needed improvement ip the 
Hawaiian government, which induced them to de- 
eliae at that time from exposing, in detail, some of 
its acts, that it might be spared the odium and re- 
proach which such disclosures would attach to it. 

27. On the 31st of January, 1846, sixteen credit- 
ors of Messrs. Ladd d& Co. advertised in the Poly- 
nesian, convoking a meeting of all their creditors, 
with a view of eliciting an insight into their affairs, 
which till then had been kept in the dark. 

28. On the 4th of February, 1846, the creditors 
assembled appointed J. F. B. Marshall, Esq., their 
Chairman, Q. T. Allan* E^., Secretary, and acom- 
mittee consisting of those gentlemen, in conjunction 
with S. N. Casile, Esq., to correspond with Ladd 
h Col, and solicit information as to the real state 
of their affairs. 

22. The committee was altogether unsuccessful 
ia eliciting any information from Messrs. Ladd 9i 
Co., who had placed their books in the hands of 



of tostimony, notfaiag whatever was dis^ 
covered, in any way reflecting upon the 

George Brown, Esq., then commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States. 

30. On the 10th of March, 1846, as the partoen 
of Messrs. Ladd & Co. were making attempts to 
have interviews with and obtain admissions from 
the king's ministers individually, a cabinet resolu- 
tion was passed, declaring that it was not compe- 
tent for any other minister or officer of the king, 
except the Attorney General, to receive any propo* 
sition, discuss any point, or make any overtures of 
arrangement or compromise with Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. tnat might affect his Majesty's honor or in- 
terests. 

31. On the 11th of April, 1846,ffreat exertiona 
having been made to work up tbe ioreign commu- 
nity to a stale of resentment against the government, 
Mr. P. A. Brinsmade, a partner of Ladd & Co., ap- 

5 lied for a jury, before whom to prove against James 
ackson Jarves his claim to 950,000 lor damages 
done to his character, in certain articles published 
by Mr. Jarves in the Polynesian of 8th November, 
1845, 13th and 31st of January, 1346, which articles 
it is believed did not injure his character to the 
value of one cent, though his own act in bringing 
the action did greatly injure it. 

[The following are the extracts, taken from lead- 
ing articles in the Polynesian upon the politics of 
the day, upon which Mr. Brinsmade claimed 960,000 
damages. To be understood in their right connec- 
tion, and true meaning they should be read as they 
appear in the pap^r, under their respective dates.] 

November 8, 1845. — 'For facts ot the difficulties 
which grew up under the former ill-advised system 
of " ready access" we refer to the " doings ot Lord 
Edward Kussel," the ** Laplace treaty," and lastly 
to the demands of Ladd & Co., which, as we ^t 
them from popular report, would embrace nothmg 
short of the entire lands of the kingdom, deprive the 
king of bis revenue, destroy the freedom of internal 
commerce and doom the Hawaiian race to worse 
than Egyptian bondage. These specious claims, as 
we are told, have grown out of the ready access of 
the late American Consul, P. A. Briusmade, senior 
partner of Ladd & Co., to the king, and if they be a 
sample of the "best advice," we say it with rever. 
ence— "God deliver us from our friends."' 

Dec. 13, 1845.—* The only litigation on important 
matters in which the Hawaiian government and 
citizens of the United States are jointly parties, 
which has come to our knowledge, is the attempt of 
the Treasury Board to recover of Ladd & Co., a 
sum of money, to the amount of nearly $15,000, 
generously, though unwisely, loaned them two years 
since, from the favor with which the government 
were induced to bestow upon the laudable agricul- 
tural enterprises in which they were then engaged. 
We say unwisely, from the fact that from the credit 
thus obtained, they were enabled the longer to 
maintain business to the injury of other parties who 
were led by appearances to trust their funds with 
them. The government has been to blame in this 
matter, for it nas been the means of making the fall 
greater and the ruin wider. 

' Unjust and dishonorable as would be the bestow- 
ing of a premium upon John Wiley for his deeds, it 
would be but trifling compared to the greater ini- 
quity of not only compelling this government to 
forego its debts, due from an American firm which 
it bu assisted in its distress, but to pay damages 
for having done a generous act . This would indeed 
be turning bread into a stone. What would the re- 
ligious public of the United States say to tbe taking 
away from these impoverished, half clad but well 
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honor or integrity tai the king and hka 
officers. The result becomes the more 

mesuiing semi-savages, their little all and reducing 
to beggary the few that have anything, to bestow 
t^ iU*gottea plunder upon some of thieir coimtry- 
mea. We are aware that in one of these cases we 
teSsT to, some sympathy ejcists on the part of those 
who bold claims, which, unless something is extort- 
ed from tbese islanders, will in all probability be 
quite valueless.' 

Jan. 31, 1846.—* We doubt if the whole body of 
merchants combined, have ever received so much 
itLYor throujjrh the government and the good offices 
of th^ missionaries, as that house. And what has 
been the result ? Their course towards the govern- 
ment seems to justify the proverb in regard to cer- 
tain natures, " do a man an injury and you will be 
sure never to forg[ive him." We know that they 
will, in reply to this, sound the old cry about what 
ihey term a " Belgian Contract." Perhaps the 
public are not aware, that even admitting its genu- 
ineness to give them the benefit of their so styled 
claim, it is utterly void, as they have &iled them- 
selves in complying with its provisions, the time for 
which is now past. This failure has been owing to 
BO action of the government, but to the ill success of 
their oicn agent, * * * 

* If his aSairs are all correct, he has nothing to 
fear by publicly satisfying them — creditors — as to 
his intentions and the actual state of the house. — 
While he does not, it is impossible to prevent un- 
pleasant surmises. * * * 

< We could call attention to other instances of 
creditors whose slight means now make them al- 
most deserving of charity, while their debtors appa- 
rently continue in very comfortable circumstances.' 

f This remarkable suit will be found reported in 
fuH in the pamphlet published at the time, June, 
1846, at Honolulu — Case of Brinsmade v. Jarves.] 

32. On the 13th of July, 1846, under the media- 
tion of Anthony Ten Eyck, Esq., articles of solemn 
compact and agreement were entered into between 
the king and government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
through myself on the one part, and William Ladd, 
P. A. Brinsmade, and William Hooper on the other 
part, to submit to the judgment of Stephen H. Wil- 
liams, Esq., and James F. B. Marshall, Esq., both 
citizens of the United States, the following^ ques- 
tion as the only one to be settled between this gov- 
ernment and Messrs. Ladd & Co., viz : 

< How much ou^ht the Hawaiian government to 
pay said firm of Ladd & Co. for all their property 
of whatsoever name and kind, tangible and intaa- 
^ble, including contracts of every description, taking 
into consideration whether they, the said firm of 
Ladd & Co., are entitled to indemnity of said gov- 
ernment for any losses or damages they mav have 
sustained in consequence of any illegal acts done, or 
wrongs committed by the said Hawaiian govern- 
ment V 

33. On the lOth of August, I submitted to the 
Cabinet, the following claims as they had been sent 
in to me by Messrs. Ladd & Co., viz : 

On accoimt of having inflringed their contract, In 

Belgium and defeated it, $200,000 

F<« lucrative Bitaations which they were to have 

had under that contract, 75,000 

'* the sales of their properties, 32,000 

" attachments of do , 8,000 
*' non-fulfilment of contract between them and 

Kaikioewaat Kauai, 2,000 
** non-cultivation by the king of 50 acres ef 

c»ne, near the sugar mill at Keloa, 10,000 

" the canal at Lahaiua, 1,000 

'^ Mr. Briaimade's action against Mr. Jarvc9, 50,000 



Making in all, 



$378,000 



fltriluttg ia contrast with Uka yesth. aad 
nexpemnce of tke government and Hba 



34. Ever since, with short iatervals oi in 
tion, the arbitration has been proceeding, and thooffa 
Messrs. Ladd & Co., besides their owb counsel, J. 
B. de Piennes of Krassels, reputed a barrister, have 
had the able advocacy of Ant noay Ten Eyck, Esq., 
Commissioner of the United States, as additiooal 
counsel, in managing their case, and bringing for- 
ward their testimony, they have- not proved one fiict 
implicating the goveroment in the slightest degree. 

d5. In May and June, 1846, Mr. Wyllie, actuated 
by pity for the minor, William Little, whose iB,006 
his foster fother, William Hooper, had lent to his 
own firm, — Ladd & Co.,— and for the ether credit- 
ors, had formed a j)lan for the goveraniem to re- 
ceive all the properties of Ladd &. Co. and assaiBe 
all their debts, providing for them by bonds payable 
at the end of ten years at par, but without interest 
This plan was made known to Mr. Hooper and to 
M. de Fiennes, but it conld not take effiect without 
the concurrence of Messrs. Ladd & Co.*s creditors, 
and they declined to convoke their creditors. It 
will be seen by Messrs. Ladd & Co.'s letter to mt 
of the 14th May, 184fi, inqBiring if any government 
officer had mad.e any overtures of arransement with 
them, that they sought to take an nngenerons ad- 
vantage of what Mr. Wyllie, in the exercise of j«p 
vate benevolence bad attempted to do, the oaly in- 
telligible object of that letter being to ehat to 
admission on the part of the government, that 4hey 
were indebted to Messrs. Ladd & Co. That Mr. 
Wyllie, however, even at that date, took a view of 
what is called the Belgian contract very difiereot 
from that of considering it as aflbrding any grounds 
for pecuniary claims on the part of Lmdd & Co. 
against the government, will be seen irom his re- 
marks thereon, made about that very time, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Ladd's having cailed his atteation 
to that subject. (See p. 228 Supra.) 

36: On the 21st of November, 1846, the Cabinet 
unanimously sanctioned the adoption of oertam pro- 
posals of compromise, suggested by Mr. Willians 
to me, which were to the following effect, viz : 

All the properties formerly belonging to Ladd & 
Co., as specified in the Belgian contract, to be traos- 
ferred to the government. The government then to 
assume the payment of Ladd & Co.'s debts, to an 
amount not exceeding •170,000, by issuing bonds 
for 60 per cent, of that amount, that is for 9102,000 
payable at ten years from date, and in the mean- 
while to bear 4 per cent, interest ])er annum. This 
was, however, upon the supposition that Ladd & 
Co. had some property of commensurate value to 
transfer to government. 

It has been understood that this arrangement fell 
through because the creditors would not aco^t it. 

37. The arbitration recommenced on the 29d of 
November, and a most inquisitorial inyestigatkn 
thereafter ensued, into the ministerial character and 
doings of Mr. Jtidd, while witnesses, deeply inte- 
rested with Ladd &. Co., were examined without 
their interest being made to appear, either by cross 
examination or otherwise. 

38. On the evening of the 12th of December, An- 
thony Ten Eyck, Esq., Commissioner of the United 
States, declared belore the arbitrators and a fiiH 
room, that the government had stript I^idd 4'Co.cf 
dU tfieir properties. 

Z9. On the 16th of December, 1846, at half past 
1, P. M., Mr. Wyllie received a summons from the 
arbitrators, dated that day, requiring him, as Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations, to attend that etcnisf at 
7, P. M., with all documents or papers of any kind 
in the archives of his department, to give testimony 
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wi^y eferta to eotaagle them, with the 
legal talent, prejudioes and popular pas- 



i» the ctte of Li«dd 9l Co, ▼. th« King and Gotern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The king being defendant in the case, and all the 
ralevant doeuments in the foreicpt office being his 



TOievant doeuments in tne toreupt omce being l 
Majesty's docunients, Mr. Wyllie^ at 4, P. M., 
that day, applied to his Majesty for permission .. 
obey the summons, which the king granted without 
hesitation, from his wish that the whole troth should 
be elicited. On the same eTening, Mr. WyUie at- 
tended the pleasure of the arbitrators, with the docu- 
ments required ; but aAer a- few unimportant ques- 
tions, it was arraneed that the arbitrators would 
call upon him next day, at tbe foreign office, to in- 
spect the documents. 
40. On the 16th, tbe arbitrators came to the for- 



5S?' 



^n office, attended by Mr. P. A. Brinsmade and 
r. Ten Eyck. On seeing which accompaniment 



I ^ent into the foreign office. Mr. Ten Eyck volun- 
tuiiy withdraw, from motives of delicacy, he being 
Comm^sioner of the United States, but Mr. Wyllie 
read in nresence of the others, the paragraphs of all 
hattArs, etc., relatiog to the Belgian land company 
or to Mr. Brinsmade, handing the letters to the arbi- 
trators, that they might convince themselves he 
omitted nothing. 

I then bioa^ht ap licom Mr* Richard's office the 
whole letters which the king's commissioaers had 
received from Mr. Judd during their stay in Europe, 
and handed them, without reserve, to the arbitra- 
tors that the y might perose them kiaorely at home, 
and make what extracts Mr. Brinsmade thought 
proper. 

Mr. Wyllie, forther, with nermission of the king, 
e^fiered to produce those articles of the political prin- 
ciples adopted by his Majesty's ministers, on the 
20th of June, 1846, that had special reference to the 
Belgian contract, bat Mr. Brinsmade objected to 
have them read. 

The arbitrators requested Mr. Wyllie to have the 
extracts which he had read copied out for their use, 
hi hia office, which was done. 

41. On the i9th of December, the arbitrators at- 
tended at Mr. Wyllie*s office, and after comparing 
ike extracts with the originals, authenticated the 
ibrHier by affixing their initials. 
. 42. Mr. Wyllie has twice since attended with the 
aforesaid extracts and other papers, to give testimony 
in terms of the summons aforesaid from the arbitra- 
lors, but he has had no opportunity of delivering 
either his extracts or other testimony. 

43. It appears only fair and equitable that the 
arbitrators — after having had free access to the 
king's papers, his Majestv being a defendant in this 
case— snould insist upon having the same access to 
the papers, &c., of Ladd 6l Co., and of Mr. Brins- 
mde, the plaintifis. 

44. On tne 29lh of December, 1846, Jules Dudoit, 
Esq.. offered himself as mediator, with the view of 
tenntnating amicably this singular suit, and his me- 
diation was gladly and promptly accepted by me, 
subject to his Majesty's approval of what principles 
and terms of compromise might be offered. 

46. My decided opinion is that instead of havioff 
any legitimate grounds of action, Messrs. Ladd & 
Co. ought to feel grateful to the king and his gov- 
•rnment, for about #18,251, principal and interest up 
lo the 1st inst., of money supplied to the firm here 
subsequent to the 24th of November, 1841, the date 
of the first contract ; for about #2,666 for principal 
mid interest up to saaie date, of money lent to Mr. 
Brinsmade in Europe, and for about #1 ,916, with in- 
terest to ditto, still due on the aforesaid judgment 
of 30tfa October, 1841, aod for inAuenee aaed in 



stons enlisted against them in the out- 
sfet, over all of which they tnumphed, 
without being obliged to resort to their 
own evidence, turning the popular feel- 
ing in their favor through the testimony 
of the prosecutors. 

Mr. Ricord, the Attorney General, 
who had been indefatigable in the ser- 
vice of the government since his appoint- 
ment, in March, 1844, and had perform- 
ed for it a vast amount of professional 
service, beside drafting the two first 
volumes of the statute laws, embracing 
the executive and judiciary acts, on the 
29th of October, 1846, requested per- 
mission to resign so soon as he could 
bring to a proper termination the arbi- 
tration between the government and 
Ladd & Co., and retrocede the residuary 
assets of the estate of French & Green- 
way, of which he was curator. On the 
13th of March, 1847, the kin^ by the 
following letter accepted his resignation. 

[translation.] 
Palacb, Honolulu, March 13, 1847. 
Hon. John Ricord, Attornby Gbnbral, 

My rbspects to you, — I hare delayed to write 
you until tbere should be evidence that the great existing 
difficulties were about to be terminated. I have learned 
with pleasure that the difficulty respecting the estate of 
French & Greenway is already at an end, and that the 
difficulty with Ladd Sc Co. is probably approaching its 
termination. 

I am able, therefore, to give my assent to yonr d^ar- 
ture to seek your own welfare in accordance with your 
<^oramiinication to roe of October 39th, 1846. 

In evidence of my kind feelings towards you, I have 
given orders to the Minister of Finance to pay you m sviii 
of money out of tbe appropriation made to me, sufficient 
to make your salary during the whole period of your 
service to me, equal to the highest salary received by any 
foreign ctiBicer in my employ. 



their favor botb here and in Europe until after their 
attempts, through Mr. Brinsmade, had prored hope- 
lessly abortive. 

46. In my opinion there is not only absurdity, but the 
most flagitioua ingratitude in Ladd St, Co.'s suit acainst 
the king for $378,000, as stated in article No. 33, and 
though out of courtesy to the highly respectable gentle> 
man who used the words that the government had stript 
Ladd 6c Co. of all their properties they are not pro- 
nounced to be ftilse, the arbitrators should be appealed to 
upon the principles of equitv and lUrness stated in ar> 
tide 43, either to prove or disprove the charge, by ex- 
amining the books of Ladd A Co., and determining the 
date when, and the manner how, Messrs, Ladd & Co. 
became stript of all their properties. 

47. It has an important bearing itpon the moral cha- 
racter of the claim set up by Ladd ^ Co. to know that 
they never gave any pecuniary or other consideration 
whatever for the contracts, wliich, without any feult of 
the government, have become abortive, in their hands. 

48. The thanks of the king's government are due to 
Antbeny Ten Eyck, Esq., Commisaioner of the United 
States, for his assistance to Ladd & Co., as the utter 
hollowness of their claims could not have been otherwiBe 
so satisfactorily shown, as by tbe breaking down ef their 
case, though conducted zealously in their interest by a 
lawyer of his acknowledged talenl. 

Submitted and enlarged upon in Privy Council, Janu- 
ary 6th, 1847. W>HN RICORD, 

Attorney General. 
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Whenarer you uk« your (topftrtare, you will deliver 
mil the papers and booka of your depaftroent into the 
handa of tlie Premier, or to any officer appointed by him 
to receive them. 

May the blesalng of God rest upon you. 

KAMBHAMEHA. 

Dbpaktment of Law, > 
Honolulu, 29th March, 1847. S 

SiHB,— I cannot sufficiently express the gratitude I 
feel Tor the honor conferred and the bounty bestowed 
upon me by your Majesty's letter of the 13th inst. Your 
Mi^esty's royal letter alone is initself a proof inestimable 
tiiat your Majesty has been well pleased with mv humble 
services. I shall ever preserve it as the most valuable of 
my private credentials, while the pecuniary bountv it 
lieetows upon me will without doubt enable me to 'lay 
the foundation of some profitable professional enterprise 
in CiAifomia, whither I design going. Whatever of suc- 
cess may hereafter attend my professional career at the 
bar, or in the political affairs of the United States, I shall 
always gratefully attribute to your Mcjesty's favor, which 
will have thus given it impulse. 

In regard to the resignation of my office, which vour 
Majesty has graciously allowed me to tender, I 'beg 
leave to state, that it would he impolitic before the pass- 
age of a resolution providing for the temporary discharge 
df the duties of this department. I have accordingly 
(himed, and with your Majesty's permission, will submit 
su<ft a resolution in my annual report to the nobles and 
repreaentatives. 

I shall ever remain. Sire, 

Tour Miue«ty'0 grateftil and dutiful servam, 
JOIJN RICORD. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Standard of civilization in 1846— Populations-Cap- 
tain King's estimate, 1779— Why erroneous-Great 
mortality— Causes of— Census tables for years 
1832, 1836, 1840, 1846— Statistics of the islands- 
Honolulu, &c.— Conclusion. 

In Cook's voyages, the population of 
the group, in 1779, is estimated at 
400,000, which, it is to be presumed, 
far exceeded the truth. Captain King, 
who arrived at this conclusion, based his 
opinions from the numbers that flocked 
to whichever point the ships moved. — 
They were sufficiently wonderful objects 
in the eyes of the simple islanders, to 
draw together the whole population, to 
gaze upon them, wherever they went; 
consequently, vast crowds continually 
appeared, but composed, to a great ex- 
tent, of the same individuals. He like- 
wise judged the populousness of Eeala- 
keakua bay, to be a fair sample of the 
condition of the coasts of all the islands ; 
a conclusion which a better acquaintance 
with their actual state, would have shown 
him to have been erroneous. 

Judging from such data, his estimate 
gave to the whole islands a population 
nearly equal to that which he beheld in 
certain points; a conclusion as incorrect 
as it was too hastUy made. Later voy- 
agers formed similar opinions, from the i 



large tmctt of land to be met with, amr 
deserted, bearing marks of former cuhi* 
vation, and enclosed by broken walls, or 
partially irrigated by half ruined ditches. 
When it is borne in mind, that the cus- 
tom of changing the location of their 
cultivated grounds was common among 
the natives, leaving the old to go to 
waste, and that no chief of great impor> 
tance was allowed by the policy of Ka- 
mehameha I. to reside away from the 
person of his sovereign, his presence 
being a security for his allegiance, and 
that the supreme chief frequently mi- 
grated, drawing after him a vast train of 
greedy followers, whose path was at 
destructive as that of locusts, it is aot 
matter of surprise that such fields are 
common. The country became desert- 
ed by those interested in its culture; 
consequently no correct inference in 
regard to the former population can be 
formed from this fact. But whatever 
was its amount, it was vastly greater 
than at present, and since the time of 
Cook a rapid decrease has occurred. 
Neither is this melancholy result of diffi- 
cult solution. The population of the 
islands probably never amounted to what 
with the aids of civilization, they couM 
be made capable of supporting. During 
their heathen state, though divided into 
many hostile tribes, perpetually engaffed 
in warfare, their battles, from the im- 
perfection of their weapons, were com- 
paratively bloodless. That very con- 
dition served to develope enterprise and 
a national spirit. Warlike exercises 
and manly games had each a favorable 
effect upon the mere physical growth. 
The boundless hospitality which every 
chief was obliged by the spirit of the 
race to exercise, and which prevailed 
even among the canaille, always found 
food and shelter for the oppressed. A 
man dissatisfied with one master had but 
to flee to another, and he was sheltered 
and welcomed. Taxes were heavy, and 
much labor required, but as it was gen- 
erally for the support of the whole, an 
interested motive existed. The same 
work which would destroy the energies 
of a roan who was to receive no reward 
for his toil, would produce health and 
cheerfulness in one who had an interest 
in the result. Every individual had that 
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to tome •xtent in the wealth and success 
of his chief ; hence a patriarchal feeling 
was developed, which, with long used 
and uncontested despotic power, will 
aafficiently account for the deep rever- 
ence, fear, and canine4ike attachment, 
with which the common people regarded 
their superiors. Exceptions to this no 
doubt prevailed, and much misery was 
the consequence ; but as a general prin- 
ciple it was correct, and stands in strong 
contrast with the relative condition of 
the two classes, after a thirst for foreign 
wealth was developed by intercourse 
with whites. A grasping, avaricious 
dbposition succeeded; ends were to be 
attained regardless of the means used. 
The little natural humane feeling the 
chiefs possessed, was extinguished by 
avarice. Interested foreigners stimu- 
lated this passion ; cargoes of rich goods 
were brought, luxuries displayed, and 
iko means left untried to excite their cu- 
pidity. The unfortunate result is well 
known. The whole physical resources 
of the kingdom were overwrought, and 
nen, women and children were taxed 
beyond their powers, to collect sandal 
wood; mountains and valleys almost in- 
accessible, were penetrated, and heavy 
loads borne on bleeding shoulders to the 
seaside. Like the children of Israel, 
their toil was doubled, and their suffer- 
ings found no consideration in the eyes 
of their cruel task-masters. Cultivation 
was neglected, and famine ensued. — 
Multitudes perished under their bur- 
thens ; others left their homes, and 
wandered, like wild animals, in the 
depths of forests, where they either 
slowly sunk under the horrors of want 
and starvation, or sustained a miserable 
existence on roots and wild fruits. Blind 
to the consequences, the chiefs continu- 
ed the same policy. Debts were con- 
tracted, which the power of the whites re- 
quired to be discharged, and increased 
taxes were imposed. Under the twofold 
pressure of the avarice of the chiefs and 
their fears, property was unsafe. A native 
could neither hold nor acquire-^-all was 
his chiefs-^even his children became a 
source of additional suffering, for every 
head was taxed! — infanticide greatly in- 
creased; — ^parents gave away their off- 
spring, and the natural feelings of the 



nation were crushed beneath this iron 
despotism. Life became a wearisome 
burthen ; numbers of the most active 
sought safety and employment abroad. 
The first effects of Christianity added to 
this already intolerable load. So long 
had this system been pursued, that no 
other plan for public works, than the 
compulsory labor of the whole popula- 
tion, seemed feasible. Regardless of 
the advice and instruction of their rt* 
ligious teachers, they added to their la- 
bors, the toil of building churches, 
school-houses, and other works, neces- 
sary in themselves, but erected by un- 
holy means. This system prevailed in 
latter days, with mitigations, however, 
until 1838, when it began to give away 
before the combined influences of the 
mission and foreign residents, and the 
more enlightened efforts of the native 
population. Predial servitude in its old 
shape now no longer necessarily exists 
in Hawaii, although the spirit of extor- 
tion is not wholly extinguished. The 
wars of Kamehameha I. were also very 
destructive, and his power at first main- 
tained by gretit sacrifice of human life. 

Before Cook's visit, diseases were few 
and simple. Subsequently they increas- 
ed in number and virulence, while the 
remedies and knowledge necessary for 
arresting them, remained unknown; the 
fatality attending novel illnesses, the 
progress of which they knew not how to 
arrest, produced a deep and often fatal 
spirit of despondency. Savages natural- 
ly have but little horror of death. How- 
ever simple at first a disease, they fre- 
quently die from want of exerHon to ttf e. 
The beneficent services of the foreign 
physicians are doing much to counteract 
this destructive apathy, and also to 
extinguish the influence of native quacks, 
who yearly destroy numbers. Alcohol 
and licentiousness have usually been 
considered the most aggravated causes 
of depopulation, but their influence has 
been exaggerated. The habits of the 
natives, in both respects, are now better 
than they were before their discovery, 
when drunkenness, produced by the use 
of atoa, and promiscuous intercourse and 
incest, were almost parts of their na- 
tures. The former, no doubt, has de- 
stroyed many, and created a predispoi- 
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sUioa to disease in more — but the natives 
were never so completely addicted to it, 
as to make it a primary cause in their 
destniction. The diseases incident to 
the latter, have extensively run through- 
out the whole race, doing irreparable 
injury by poisoning the very fountains of 
life, and engendering upon olQiipring ef- 
fete constitutions. In 1842, the virus 
had almost run out, but since owing to 
the great influx of shipping from all 
quarters of the globe, it has again de- 
veloped itself in new and horrible forms, 
wkh a virulence and fatality unequalled 
since the visit of Cook. A remarkable 
feature attending this disease is that it is 
now more severe upon the females than 
males. Prior to their discovery by Cook, 
these diseases were unknown. It can- 
not be donbted that they have been a 
powerful means, not so much of destroy- 
ing the increase as preventing it, and 
the effects are melancholy in the ex- 
treme. The habits of both sexes are of 
such a nature, that fecundity, with young 
people is, when compared with other 
countries, of rare occurrence. It is 
sufficient to be known that such is the 
fiust, without enlarging upon the topic. 
A missionary has informed me that upon 
inquiring of a bible class of 80 married 
women, how many had been mothers, he 
found but 39. More die in proportion 
to disease than m other countries, but 
still fewer are born, as the tables of 
population show. The great pestilence 
of 1803 destroyed multitudes, and has 
b«en supposed to have partaken of the 
character of the Asiatic Cholera. Great 
numbers of healthy Hawaiian youth have 
4eft in whale ships and other vessels and 
sever returned. The number annually 
afloat b computed at 3000. At one time 
400 were counted at Tahiti, 500 in Ore- 
gon, 50 at Paita, Peru, beside unknown 
nuarisers in Europe and the United 
Slates. Their wives and families, left 
to provide for themselves, fall into vicious 
habits, and both evils (combined, tend to 
dimhuah the native population. 

A powerful agent, though one the 
efieets of which have been greatly over- 
looked, is the partial adoption of foreign 
clothing. This may seem paradouc^; 
byi unfortunately it is too true. In their 
on^^nal state, tlmr clothing was simplo 



and uniform. Akerattons aemi ocouraed; 
in their desire to inutate the whites, their 
old was greatly thrown aside, emd r»- 
l^aced by such articles of foreign manu>- 
facture as could be procured* Hw 
wealth of the chiefs enabled them te 
make a complete change, axid appear 
well. With the common people, every 
article, from the cast-ofli* dress of a sail- 
or from the Arctic regions, to the thinnest 
fabrics from China, were put into re- 
quisition. Some days, the whole popu- 
lation would appear decently clad; <a 
others, a mixture of their old and new 
would predominate. Many would wear 
their clothes but part of the tine, and 
then finding them inconvenient from 
extra heat or cold, throw them aside al- 
together. The utmost irregularity pre*- 
vailed, not only from poverty, but from 
carelessness, and ignorance of the re* 
suhs. Warm dresses would be 
for weeks by some, and then the 
party would appear for as long a period 
in almost a state of nudity. The wann- 
er and finer the weather, the greater the 
desire for display. If it raised, those 
who but a few minutes previous paraded 
their finery with all the importance of 
civilized belles, would lay it aside lest it 
be spoiled, and expose their naked per*- 
scms rather than their newly acqaired 
fashions, to the pekings of the storm. 
In all W(Mrk, the same pkun prevailed 
At those seasons when clotking was 
most required to preserve an even temt 
peratuve of the system, it was laid aside, 
and when least needed, most wom.-^ 
Their constitutions already enfeebled, 
from causes before mentioned, could iM 
bear such treatm«3t. Colds and fevers 
greatly increased, and of a more fatal 
tendency. Trivial predispositions te 
disease were aggravated » and death the 
frequent result of attacks which te 
slightest prudence could have obviated. 
A corresponds^ cause likewise exists 
in the partial adoption of new modes of 
building, stioh as adobie houses, and 
others, which in many cases appear 
extermtlly more oomfo«*table than the 
mere straw hut, hut which interna^ 
from want of kneidedge of dcwaestie 
architecture, mre obnoxious to damp and 
strong drafts, which not being guarded 
against lay the foundadon of much dis* 
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ease* Frequent migrations and chang- 
es of cKmate from wet to dry, and dry 
and hot to wet and cold, combined with 
equal alterations in diet, contribute to 
swell the annual mortality. Formerly, 
fear of enemies or the orders of their 
chiefs, kept them closely confined to 
their native villages. 

But no one cause has had a more 
fatal tendency, both in human life and 
morals, than the vicious land monopoly 
of the chiefs, augmented and made more 
weighty at the national council assem- 
bled at the visit of the Blonde to regu- 
late the succession. The 1st Kame- 
hameha had done somewhat to relieve 
this evil by centering all power in him- 
self, by which the serfs found one com- 
{Muratively kind master, not inattentive 
to their wants. Amid the boundless ra- 
pacity and taxation that ensued in Liho- 
liho's reign, the entire kingdom became 
in great measure one vast field of license 
and cruelty. The old feudal lines of 
demarkation between serf, clan, chief 
and king were greatly broken in upon. 
The king' managed to sequester many 
estates and much property for himself 
and favorites. In the want of general 
order and continual change, there was 
hope for the needy by some turn in the 
wheel of fortune to secure something. 
Elven the highest chiefs were insecure. 
This universal laxity could have been 
turned to a useful purpose upon the ac- 
cession of a more orderly ruler, by 
securing to each individual of whatever 
rank, security of life and property, and 
bestowing on all some landed rights in 
the latter, that they might find a value 
in the former. But no such policy pre- 
vailed. With a selfishness, paralleled 
only by the recklessness of those be- 
neath them, the chiefs partitioned the 
entire country among themselves, so that 
at this present time, notwithstanding the 
many nuct nations of property and the 
increase of knowledge, there are not 
over 600 owners of soil throughout the 
kingdom and less than twelve persons 
hold the great bulk of it. This in itself 
would not have been so great an evil, 
had it not been conjoined with a system 
aggravat«rd from the past, which in spirit 
declared that the chief was everything, 
the people nothing. Not content to ^are 
30 



their goose that they might receive a 
golden egg per day, they essayed to kill 
it, that they might get all at once. The 
native historians of this period, say, that 
from Liholiho's time the chiefs left car- 
ing for the people. Their attention was 
turned to themselves and their imme- 
diate aggrandizement. The people be- 
came more oppressed than even in an- 
cient times. Novel taxes were inflicted 
and new crimes invented, which bore a 
fruitful crop of fines and confiscations. 
Beside the soil, the chiefs claimed the 
entire right to all that was on it; even 
the very stones were not spared if they 
could be made convertible to property; 
the fishing grounds were seized and 
even fruit trees, not with the purpose of 
preserving and fostering them for the 
common benefit of themselves and ten- 
ants, but to get from them and their 
people the greatest amount in the short- 
est time. The present was the only 
moment — the future entered not into 
their calculation. As far as could be, 
the very idea of property, particularly 
in lands, the true source of national in- 
dustry was extinguished. A common 
man had no "home." Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
depopulation was not stayed nor immo- 
rality decreased. The relation between 
tyrants and slaves is ever fruitful of 
crimes in the one and vice in the other. 
The serf unprotected by law, secure in 
no fruits of his own handicraft or indus- 
try, met the rapacity of his chief and his 
selfish claims to lands he had never till- 
ed, by cunning, deceit or evasion. — 
Hence the character for lying, theft 
and petty dishonesty which we find so 
prevalent among the present generation. 
They are the natural fruits of the wicked 
system of land monopoly with all its at- 
tendant crimes, which their chiefs so 
fully carried out. Not the least of the 
evils arising from this policy, was the 
unsettled character it gave the entire 
population. Possessing no permanent 
rights in the soil, or such as were not 
respected, they ceased to have perma- 
nent residences. Leaving their native 
homes, they flocked to whatever points 
offered the greatest inducements, chiefly 
seaports. The women to sell their per- 
sons, and the men pick up gain in any 
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way that offered. In coDsequence, liuids 
were left uncultivated, households were 
broken up, and the people became rov- 
ing in their habits. Vain it were, under 
these circumstances, to expect patriot- 
ism, morality, and industry, the foun- 
dations of a people's prosperity, to flour- 
ish. 

The filthy habits of the natives would 
of themselves, be conducive to disease, 
and much else might be named which 
would cause the philanthropist less to 
wonder, at the decrease, than that it 
should have been so slight in comparison 
to the many causes so actively at work to 
create it. I have stated only those which 
have come into operation since their first 
intercourse with the whites. Wars more 
bloody, owing to the possession of im- 
proved weapons, and on a more extend- 
ed scale, until the conquest of the group 
was completed. They were succeeded 
by diseases of the most destructive char- 
acter, which raged unresisted by med- 
ical art. As fatal as either, were the 
severe labors imposed upon the con- 
quered. Then the aggravation of the 
vicious land system and taxes, with al- 
cohol swelled the list, and ignorance of, 
or blindness to the most simple physical 
truths, added their hecatombs. It is to 
be remembered that these causes were 
all additional to those which existed 
prior to their discovery, and which were 
of themselves sufficiently active to pre- 
vent any rapid increase. 

At the first glance, it may appear that 
civilization is destructive in its ten- 
dency when in contact with the savage. 
A more extended view will show it other- 
wise. If it destroy, it likewise creates. 
Evil, as the most active principle, 
may for a while riot uncontrolled, yet 
counteracting and more powerful ten- 
dencies are at work, which must event- 
ually neutralize and overcome the form- 
er. Civilized man can add i!iothing to 
the vices of the savage, though by the 
contact the fruits may be made more 
bitter. Like the first effects of a bril- 
liant sun upon tender vegetation, it will 
shrink and wither, but the same light 
continued will cause it to revive and 
shoot forward in all the luxuriance of 
its legitimate growth. Such has been 
emphatically the case at these islands. 



Their depopulation was more rapid, as 
far as can be ascertained, in the reigns 
of Kamehameha I. and his successor, 
Liholiho, than at a more recent period. 
As Christianity and civilization have ad- 
vanced, in just that proportion has this 
mortality ceased. 

In 1847 the scene has greatly chsag- 
ed. Reliffion has provided schoob, 
medical science, churches and kindred 
institutions throughout the land. It is 
a living spring, gushing up freely in 
their households; watering their young 
plants and refreshing the parent stems. 
It sends to every hamlet a knowledge of 
letters, and furnishes the word of life, 
and a constant supply of healthful food 
for the inquiring mind. A moral stimu- 
lus is constantly at work to elevate sad 
preserve, in the shape of associationg, 
societies, religious meetings, after the 
system of New England. Philanthropj 
plants her agents by scores among thein, 
active, resolute, and untiring in efforts 
for their temporal and eternal welfare. 

Such are the agents at work to arrest 
the obliteration of the Hawaiian rece 
from the earth and to give it a passpit 
to futurity. To the notice already given 
of their present moral condition, it re- 
mains to briefly delineate their position 
in the scale of actual civilization in 
1847 — an epoch in which the generation 
that was bom in heathenism is still alive. 

Experience declares Hawaiians to be 
susceptible of civilization. Unlike the 
nomadic tribes of Asia and the predatocjr 
clans of America, their insular position 
compelled them to a stationary life and 
the character of their soil and climate to 
labor for subsistence. Consequently 
their governments became fixed and their 
habits agricultural, the first steps to- 
wards civilization. Like all branches 
of the Malay family, their perceptive 
and imitative faculties are more develop- 
ed than their reflective, which however, 
cannot be said to be very deficient, 
though talent in the European sense is 
rare among them. The mass thus frr 
have manifested neither enterprise nor 
capacity to fit them for higher situations 
than laborers, servants and seanea^ 
With proper instruction, they b«50»e 
tolerable mechanics, but without safi- 
cient geniu0 to originate or improve. 
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In Honolulu we find but twelve native 
cairpenters, nine shoemakers, nineteen 
tailors, four masons, six bookbinders, 
four printers, and a few others who have 
some slight knowledge of other arts and 
trades. They have succeeded in en- 
graving upon copper-plate with some 
ski!}. In trade none have risen above 
peddling or petty retailing. In agricul- 
ture, we find but few examples of culti- 
vation on an extended and liberal scale, 
with an eye to prospective results. — 
Their farms are little patches, not badly 
cultivated, but producing slightly in 
comparison with what a white farmer 
would raise. Their stock is raised more 
by chance than skill. As yet, although 
there are numerous openings for an ex- 
tended and lucrative traffic in the raising 
of fruits, cattle, poultry on an extended 
and systematic scale, yet but very few 
are alive to these enterprises. Some, 
stimulated by the advice and example of 
whites, have laid out coffee and sugar 
plantations and entered into the business 
of grazing on a plan of some magnitude. 
In boating, the natives show the most 
spirit, and they own about twenty small 
craft engaged in coasting. As a people, 
they are indifferent to the future, care- 
less of time, improvident in their habits, 
unsteady in their pursuits, and fond of 
finery and show. Yet when the ob- 
stacles of an early bad government, and 
other bars to their progress are con- 
sidered, which have been but partially 
removed, it must be acknowledged that 
it is no matter of surprise that an so few 
jrears, their advance has been no great- 
er. The chiefs and better class of 
people, whose advantages have been far 
superior to the mass, have acquired a 
degree of refinement and attained to a 
comfortable style of living, creditable to 
themselves and encouraging to the na- 
tion at large. Their houses, of stone, 
adobie, wood, or grass, are many of 
them large, well built and comfortably 
and to some degree, tastefully and expen- 
sively furnished, and surrounded with 
well kept grounds. They dress well, and 
their manners are gentlemanly. The 
women have never acquired the ease 
and good taste of the men, although they 
have adopted the fashionable costumes 
of modern civilization. Intellectually, 



both appear to tolerable advantage, par- 
ticularly those, who like the young 
chiefs, have been educated. Indeed in 
mathematics they are apt; and in other 
branches of study quite upon a par in 
general knowledge with the whites simi- 
larly situated about them, lacking how- 
ever their superior moral discernment 
and capability of applying their knowl- 
edge to practical purposes. The edu- 
cated native, without the stimulus of a 
diversified national literature, and a cul- 
tivated, aspiring society, is apt to de- 
generate upon leaving the immediate in- 
fluences by which he was surrounded, 
for the common sphere of his country- 
men. As yet, though partial experi- 
ments have been made, the missionaries 
have not been able to rear a class of 
native clergy, whom they could leave to 
act wholly independent of their surveil- 
lance. With school-teachers they have 
been somewhat more successful, that 
profession not requiring so high a stand- 
ard of moral judgment. 

Between the classes above referred 
to and the lowest, exists another, com- 
posed of petty officers, deacons, teach-' 
ers, the higher church members and 
most intelligent of petty traders, farm- 
ers, vessel owners and mechanics, who 
form the connecting link in the scale of 
civilization. These are possessed of 
some property, say from a few hundred 
to a few thousand dollars each; are 
frugal and saving; tolerably intelligent 
in their immediate spheres and possess- 
ed of some ambition and enterprise. 
Like those above them, they have some 
knowledge of English, and are provident 
for their families. Their habitations are 
as much removed in neatness and pre- 
tensions from the huts of the peasantry 
as from the superior edifices of their 
chiefs. They have imbibed some knowl- 
edge of the tastes and proprieties of 
civilization, and instead of herding in 
common, divide their houses into apart- 
ments ; sleep on beds ; possess tables, 
chairs and a considerable amount of 
plain and useful furniture; adhere to 
the national dishes of poi and fish, but 
vary it with bread and meat; in short, 
are a comfortable middle class, rising in 
fortunes and creditable to the country. 
They are favorably distinguished by the 
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aUeation tbey bestow upon their chil- 
dren. Their numbers cannot be given, 
but though not large they are increasing. 

The great bulk of the people live very 
much as did their ancestors, in filthy 
huts and on impure diet, raw fish and 
poi. They are in general provided with 
clothing and all have, or can have more 
or less articles of foreign manufacture 
(or their common wants. The annual 
ad valorem consumption of foreign goods 
per head to each inhabitant does not yet 
exceed three dollars; a very small ratio 
compared to their wants and abilities, if 
industrious. They are naturally averse 
to labor, prompt to take advantage, un- 
reasonable in their expectations and with 
little or no enterprise. 

Whether the poison has entered too 
deep into the nation to be eradicated, is 
a question at present unsolved. In the 
view of many, races like individuals, 
have their time and purpose, which they 
fulfil and perish. History shows that 
fact in the past. One after another of 
potent nations has dropped from time, 
leaving on its shores no greater wreck 
than a tradition, a few pages of history, 
or a mere name. But the fact is equally 
true, that in the proportion that christian 
principles have had sway, in that degree 
have nations flourished. The rank, 
sudden growth of powers like Spain, 
which founded its power and pride for a 
while upon avarice and conquest is no 
exception to this rule. Trusting to such 
support, it fell again as rapidly as it 
rose, strangled by its vices. England, 
France, the United States and other na- 
tions, taking revelation for their guide, 
and incorporating into their legislation 
its sound maxims of justice and humani- 
ty steadily prosper and increase. So 
long as they maintain those principles, 
and the nearer they approach the true 
intent of their author, so long are they 
sure of life and success. Thus will it 
be with the Hawaiians, if their physical 
and mental stock has enough of vigor 
still remaining to bud anew and bear 
fruit. No fairer opportunities than are 
now offered for the success of the ex- 
periment of raising a savage tribe into a 
civilized state will ever again be offered. 
Could the missionaries have enjoyed the 
advantages open to Cook or Vancouver 



on their arrivals, and like Mango Capac 
to the simile Peruvians, have appeared 
among the Hawaiians as heralds of a 
new faith and civilization, authenticating 
their mission to native minds by a beliel' 
in their divine inspiration, their preeepit 
would have taken root under better 
auspices and with more complete sac- 
cess, than afterwards, when the national 
mind was distracted by its new impulses 
of gain and antagonistic foreign ex- 
ample, and the physical energies of the 
nation were fast perishing in the service 
of vice and avarice. But the renovating 
spirit of Christianity has steadily worked 
its way, overthrowing all obstacles, 
creating for itself a moral capital in its 
progress, until it has placed the Ha- 
waiian nation in a position which if they 
do not improve to their advantage, it 
will be because heathenism has lefi them 
effete and incapable of sustaining the 
vigorous growth of Christianity, and 
Providence intends to supplant them by 
a more worthy people. The causes that 
have operated to depopulate and de* 
moralize the race, and ultimately ex- 
tinguish it, have been recapitulated. 1 
shall now pass briefly in review those of 
a conservative and renewing tendency. 
The government of the kingdom is 
essentially christian. Founded upon 
missionary teaching, it derives its prin- 
ciples and objects from gospel ethics. 
Under its influence, the despotism of 
the chiefs over life and property has 
been abolished and the nation invited to 
lay hold of its rights in both. Laws 
favorable to virtue, industry and increase 
of population have been enacted. Fam- 
ilies having three children of their owa 
are freed from taxation; those having 
more are rewarded by gifts of lands. 
The natives are encouraged to secure 
allodial titles by a remission of all taxes 
on such for twenty years. Taxation is 
lightened and made stimulative to honest 
industry. The present laws are equi- 
table and protective. Justice is fairly 
administered, and the soundest princi- 
ples of classical and modern law have 
become the professed guides of the 
courts. Commerce has brought among 
the nation many foreigners in every way 
an advantage to the morals and enter- 
prise of the natives. Scattered through- 
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out the group, they provide them almost 
mi the very doors of their huts with 
ample supplies of foreign goods of ail 
descriptions at fair prices, receiving in 
return the avails of native labor. They 
h«ve furnished them with cattle and the 
vegetable products of other countries, 
and introduced the arts, trades and pro- 
fessions of civilized life. The examples 
and encouragements of civilized house- 
holds are thus brought to their very 
threshholds. They have given a value to 
the time of the native by creating a de- 
mand for his labor, and have equally be- 
Btowed a value to his hitherto unproduc- 
tive lands, by practically developing the 
hidden wealth of the soil. The most in- 
different industry is sure of ample re- 
ward. Vice as in other lauds has no 
Apology' for an existence here, on the 
plea of a super-abundance of labor in 
the honest branches of livelihood. Not 
A man need be a thief from necessity, 
nor a woman unchaste from want. — 
Lands everywhere lie groaning in wild 
luxuriance, crying out for hands to till 
them. The handicraft of women and 
even the services of children are in con- 
stant demand. Commerce has raised 
the remuneration of the former and the 
wages of the laborer to the highest rate 
of stimulative reward. 

The policy of the government is es- 
sentially protective to the Hawaiian 
race, to the intent to fully solve the 
question of their capability of civiliza- 
tion. The white advisers of the king, 
•having this end practically in view, fail 
to meet the more enlarged views and 
desires of white residents, who look upon 
the final extermination or loss of the na- 
tive race and dynasty as their destiny, 
and consequently desire to see the fullest 
encouragement offered for the ingress 
and permanent settlement of a foreign 
population and capital. While these 
would urge the government on with a 
rapidity commensurate with Anglo-Sax- 
on spirit and intelligence, the native 
race by their slowness of apprehension 
and fears for their security in case the 
full torrent of civilized emigration and 
enterprise is let in unrestrained upon 
them, hold them back. On the one 
hand the government are as unable fully 
to satisfy the cravings of the whites to 



advance, as they are to bring the native 
mind to a clear appreciation and faithful 
carrying out of the measures best adapt- 
ed to benefit it and render it more ca- 
pable of assimilating with the superior 
intelligence of Anglo-Saxon intellect. 
They steadily endeavor to preserve the 
Hawaiian race ; to christianize and civi- 
lize them ; and to this end they invite 
a limited cooperation of foreign aid ; 
enough to innoculate the nation with 
courage and enterprise, without delug- 
ing it in a torrent which in their present 
condition they would inevitably fail to 
bear up against. In this way, a just 
middle course is adopted, which it would 
seem from past experience tends to 
build up a mixed Hawaiian and foreign 
race, civilized, moral and industrious 
and capable of taking an elevated posi- 
tion in the ranks of minor nations. 

In a former edition of this work, I 
advanced the idea that notwithstanding 
the former extraordinary rates of de- 
crease in the population, there were 
operating causes sufficiently cogent to 
diminish that decrease materially and 
to lead to a reasonable hope that it 
might be wholly checked, and an in- 
crease take place in the native popu- 
lation. The tables below will serve to 
show the fearful rate of decrease up to 
1840. These data are not wholly to 
be depended on in numbers, though 
the general results are doubtless cor- 
rect. 

Cook's vague estimate in 1779, made 
the population 400,000, but 900,000 
would have been nearer to the truth. 



Hawaii, 

Maai; 

Lanai, 

Molokai, 

Kahoolawe, 

Oahu, 

Kauai, 

Niihau, 



A LOOSE ESTIMATE 


CENSUS 


CENSUS 


FOB 1823. 


OF 1832. 


OF 1836. 


85,000 


45,7»2 


39,364 


20,000 


35,062 


24,199 


2,500 


1,600 


1,200 


3,500 


6,000 


6,000 


s, 50 


80 


80 


20,000 


29,755 


27309 


10,000 


10,977 


8,934 


1,000 


1,047 


993 



142,050 



130,313 108,679 



The following table of the population 
of Kauai, embracing four districts, was 
carefully prepared, and will serve to 
show the relative proportion of deaths 
and births, children and adults, as they 
prevailed in 1839, on this island:-^ 
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WawdfujmfU to KeaHa, 

Taxable men, 

" women, - - - - 
" boys, - - - - - 
" girls, - - - - 
Boys under fourteen, - - - - 
Oiris do do - - - - 
Men baring tbree or more children, - 
Women do do do do 
Old men, - - ^ - 
Old women, - I - - ■ 



Kiputo WahiawcL 
Taxable men, - - - - 
" women, - - - - 

" girls, . . - - 
Boys under fourteen, - - - 
Girls do do - - - - 
Old men, - - - - - 
Old women, 



Kapaa to Kepu. 

Taxable men, 

" women, - - - - 

" boys, 

" girls, . - - - 
Boys under fourteen, - - - - 

Oirls do do - - - - 

Men baring tbree or more children, - 

Women do do do do 

Old men, ------ 

Old women, 



Hanapepe to Sualolo. 
Taxable men, - - ^ - 
" women, - ' - 
" boys, - - - . 
** girls, . - - - - 
Boys under fourteeit, - - - 
Oirls do do - - - - 
JHIen baring three or more children, 
Women do do do do 

Old men, 

Old women, . - - - - 



jMhIes, 

FemaleSr 
Foreigners, 



Orand total in 1839, .... 

Orand total in 1836, 

Oeereaae in three years, - - - - 

The Didrict of Ewa^ Oahu, for the year 
Number of men, . . . - - 
" women, . - - - 
" boys under eighteen, 
" girls do do - - 

Total, 

Number of btrtbs the past year, - 

do deaths, . - . - - 

Census of 1886, 

'• « 1840, - - - - - 

Dimiuiabed in ibur years, . - . - 
Elcess of deaths over births, 1840, 
RenoralS) ..---- 

Diminished in 1840, 



905 

732 

76 

45 

309 

277 

2fi 

24 

249 

294 

2935 

490 
384 
17 
30 
30 
30 
76 
94 

1362 

536 

396 

31 

32 

155 

154 

10 

10 

101 

126 

1550 

853 

701 

34 

34 

353 

264 

33 

31 

237 

279 

2819 

4620 

4139 

98 

8853 

8934 

88 

1840. 
1105 
898 
491 
318 

2792 

61 

132 

3423 
2792 

631 
71 
118 

- 189 



Niibau and Mobkai gain in popular 
tion. In one district on Maui, for one 
year, there were 96 births to 50 deaths. 
This was a district in whidi the chief 
diet was the sweet potato instead of poi. 

A eensus was ordered to be taken by 
the government for 1846-7. At t^ 
present time, (May, 1847,) it has been 
returned from rather more than one- 
third of the islands, with the following 
results: — 



1846. 

DEATHS. BIRTHS. 

3,010 No report. 



13 

251 

407 

36 

28 



21 

382 

267 

44 

29 



District of Kau, Hawaii, 

Island of Lanai, complete, 616 

« Maui, in psfft, 17.797 

*• Oahu, " 18,310 

'• Niihau, in full, 452 

" Kauai, in part, 2,376 

42,561 734 743 

These returns which may be consid- 
ered a fair average for the entire native 
population, amounting to from 80,000 to 
100,000, show that the decrease has 
been not only checked but that there is 
a tendency to increase, and confirms 
the opinion I ventured in 1843. These 
statistics embrace the towns of Lahaina 
and Honolulu, which arc the most fatal 
localities to the islanders, owing to the 
prevalence of diseases incident upon li- 
centiousness and an overcrowded, idle 
populaticfn. 

No fact illustrates more strongly the 
superior influences of enlightened Chris- 
tianity in a physicail point of view upon 
the human race than the remarkable 
discrepancy in numbers between the 
children of missionaries and those of the 
chiefs, who are the most civilized among 
the Hawaiian population. Nine of the 
mission families number 69 children— 
an average of 6,5-9 to a fhmily. Twenty 
Hawaiian chiefs have but 19 children 
among them all. The mission families 
within less than one generation have in- 
creased 175 per cent. At the same 
ratio of increase, in 100 years, their 
descendants would number 59,535. 

I shall close this chapter with pre- 
senting to the reader some interesting 
statistics concerning the genera! state of 
the islands, which have been received 
since this' volume Was mostly in type, 
and which will present the reader with 
more information concerning thfcir actual 
condition than he catf procure frMit any 
other sources. 
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Education and ReHgtm^fimii Repmi of the Min- 
iaUr qfjPublic htstrucHon, 

AM. PBOT. MISSION. BOM. CATH. CLERGY. 

Preachers, Nok. of 27 14 

PhysicianSi 2 Besides several non 

Teachers, 3 ordaiDed French me- 

Secalar Ageats, 3 chanics connected with 

Book Binder, 1 the mission^ of which 

Printer, 1 M. Maigret is Bishop. 

Total of Am. male mis. 37 
" " female " 41 

TotaJ, 73 

Am. Clerg*mn (nat.) 1 

Native Preachers, 7 

Number of pupils in or^nized schools as 

reported for the year ending April 1847, 18,644 

The only endowed institutions for education are : 
The Royal School at Honolulu, 
The Protestant High School at Lahainaluna, 
" " Female Seminary at Wailuku, 
** Roman Catholic Seminary at Koolau. 
Expense of sustaining the common schools 
by the Gbvernment for the year, ending 
April, 1847, $40,000 

Revenue^from Report of Minister of Firumce^ 
from March 31, 1846, to March 31, 1847. 

From Foreign Imports, ... 951,144,42 

" Internal Taxes, - - - . 27,638.42 

" Intrn'l Com 'rcea;idCost'g Trade, 12,353.'80 

" Fees, Perquisites, &c. . . 4,706,34 

** Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures, 8,426,34 

" Sale of Stamps and New Laws, 3,187,00 

" Gov't Realizations, - - 20,398,68 

•127,866,01 
The disbursements during the same pe- 

nod, 116,571,26 

Excess of revenue over expenditure, $12,283,76 

Amount of debts due Royal Exchequer, 960,811,07 
" " '* " by ^' «* 46,193,92 

Balance in fiivor of Exchequer, - 924,618,15 

Increase of Revenue in 1846 — '7 over 
the year 1845~*6, ending April of each 
year, $61,907,93 

Crime among the Notice Population from April 
1846 to April 1847. Qffidal retwnufrom the en- 
tire Kingdom, From MorahaUa 4»n. Report, 

CA8B8 OF OOZTVICTIOK. 

Fornication, &c. . . - . . qo6 

Theft, ------- 211 

Qambliog, 57 

Fighting and Brawling, .... 43 

Drunkeness, 43 

Breaking the Sabbath, .... 39 

Blasphemy, ------ 3 

Attempting to pray to death, ... 4 

Polluting stream with human bones, • 2 

Miscellaneous, Statistics derived from ih^ Qwem- 
menty Mission^ and other Reports^ for the years 

Foreign population of Honolulu, - . 690 

of whom are American Ladies, - 40 

English *< - •* 10 

Danirii, « . - 1 

Children belonging to the foreign fiunilies, 1 14 



The occupations among the foreigners are as fol- 
lows: — 



Auctioneers, 

Blacksmiths, 

Boat-builder, 

Book-keepers, 

Book-binaer, 

Bar-keepers, 

Bakers, 

Butchers, 

Barbers, 

Brickmaker, 

Caulkers, 

Cabinet-makers, 

Clergymen and* > 

Missionaries, \ 

Coopers, 

Carpenters, house, 

" ship. 

Consuls, 
Clerks, 
Cooks, 
Farmers, 
Graziers, 
Hotel-keepers, 



Lawyers, 

Mariner», 

Merchants, 

Masons, 

Physicians, 

Painters, 

Printers, 

Public Officers, 

Pilots, 

Ret. spts. liquors, 

Stewards, 

Shopkeepers, 

Shoemakers, 

Sailmakers, 

Saddlers, 

Sexton, 

Ship masters. 

Surveyor, 

Tinsmiths, 

Tailors, 

Teamsters, 

Victuallers, 

Warehousemen, 



5 
13 

22 
12 

6 

10 

16 

2 

6 

13 

16 

7 

3 



Laborers, ^ 2 Watchmakers. $ 

The number of foreigners naturalized from March 
8, 1844, to December 10, 1846, throughout the isl- 
ands, is 442 ; includin^r their families (13 in num- 
ber) 51 women and children, making 493. 

Of the naturalized subjects, about one-half were 
American citizens, one-fourth British subjects, and 
the remainiDS[ fourth French, German, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Tahitians, &c. 

Number of houses in Honolulu, 



49 



Wooden houses, 
Adobie houses. 
Grass houses, 



40 
345 

876 



Stone houses, 
Stone or adobie be- 
low, wood above, 36 

Total number of houses, 1340. 

Stores and Warehouses, 

Stone stores, 15 1 Adobie stores^ i& 

Wooden do 10 I Total No. of stores, 40 

The grass houses may be valued at from 96 to 
9600 each ; the adobie at from 9100 to 93000 each ; 
others range from 91,000 to 912,000. The stores 
range in cost from 91,000 to 8,000. each. 
PitbKe Buildings, 

Churches. 3 Protestant churches and I Roman 
Catholic church — cost about 966,000. 

Palacc, house of the Queen, &c. — Cost about 
910,000. 

Honolulu Hale. Cost about 910,000, contain^ 
ing the offices of H. M.'s Ministers and theCastoin 
House. 

Hale Kauwila. Containing the offices of the 
Land Commissioners and of the native Judges. 

Court House. Court of Oahu for the trial •# 
causes in which foreigners are concerned. 

Forts. {Papu o Honolulu,) Fort Honolulu, 
within the enclosure of which is the residence of 
the Gbvernor, the powder magazine and prison. 
Gkins63. 

Papu Puawaina, Battery or Punch Bowl Hill. 
G«ns 11. 

Streets and Lanes. 18. WharveSf 5. 

Shipyards, 2. Burying Cfroimda, 4. 

BospitalMp Americsan, British and Fieneh. 3> 
Printing OMees, 

GbvERNMENT Press. J. J. Jarves, Esq., Direc- 
tor ; Charles E. Hitchcock, Printer ; establisheif 
1444. 

S. L Mission Passs. E, H. Rogers, Pzinttv. 

S. I. News Association Press. W. H. Wg* 
son, Printer. 
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PeriodUal$. 

The Polynesian. Government paper— weekly 
—edited by James Jaeksoa Jarres— price $6,00 per 
annum. 

' The Friend. For temperance, seamen, marine 
and genera] intelligence— semi-monthly— edited by 
Rev. SamM C. Damon— 93,60 per annum. 

Ka Elelb. (The Messenger.) Pntilished in 
the Hawaiian language, for general intrlligence, &c 
— semi-monihly— edited by the Rev. Richard Arm- 
strong— #1,00 per annum. 

The S. I. News. Newspaper— weekly-— edited 
by P. A. Brinsmade— 96,00 per annum. 

The Oahv Fountain. A temperance journal 
— edited by James Peacock — gratis. 
HoteU. 

Mansion House, Carter & Mac Farlane ; Canton 
Hotel, Hungwa ; Hotel d'Universe, Pierre Le Gue- 
val ; Commercial Hotel, H. Mac Farlane. 

Price of board from 94 to 97 per week. Sleeping 
apartments, which in general are not attached to 
the hotels, are extra charge. Room hire and rents 
in general are expensive— the former from 94 to 912 
per month, for ordinary accommodations ; and 
bouses neither spacious nor well contrived, rent 
from 9300 to 91000 per annum. Building of any 
kind is expensive in Honolulu, and there are few 
that have pretensions lo taste or elegance. 

Victualling houses, 15 ; grog shops, 7 ; billiard 
tables, 3 ; bowling alleys, 6. 

fhreiffn Representatives, 
Anthony Ten Eyck, Esq., tJ. S. Commissioner; 
William Miller, Esq., British Consul General ; 
Jutes Dudoit, filsq.. Consul of France ; Joel Turrill, 
E;sq., U. S. Consul ; Stephen Reynolds, Esq., Bre- 
men Consul ; E. A. Suwerkrop,Es<]., Danish Con- 
sul , J. F. B. Marshal, Esq., Peruvian Consul. 

Societies, 
Lodge of Free Masons, Stephen Reynolds, Esq., 

i. o! o{ O. F.— Pacific Lodge— established April 
30, 1846—35 members. 

Hawaiian Bible Society— R. W. Wood, M. D., 
President. 

Havraiian Tract Society— Rev. S. C. Damon, 
President. 

Oahu Temperance Society— James F. B. Mar- 
fhall, President— instituted 1846—81 members. 

MUitary, 

[Proraoffieial report of April 1«1346.1 The corps 
which muster* at the fort, including officers, 286 — 
corps of King's Guards, including officers, 363 — 
stationed at the battery on Punch Bowl Hill, 33— 
total 682. 

His Excellency, M. Kekuanaoa. Governor of Oa- 
hu, is ex-officio Commander in Chief. 
Police. 

Henry Sea, Esq., Marshal of the Hawaiian Isl • 
ands. 

The Police corps consists of 2 officers and 34 
men. The distinguishing marks worn by the po- 
licemen are a scarlet crown on the arm, with the 
initial K. UI., and a red band on the cap. 

The following account of a Temper- 
ance celebration, translated from Ea 
EUele, the native newspaper, will ffive 
a very fair idea of the state of civiUza- 
tion and morals in a flourishing agricul- 
tural district about twelve miles from 
Honolulu. ^ • 



**Thia lemperance £Mf ivak wm lieM ai Hauula,Kool«a, 
an the SOth of January last. Gteat preparations were 
made on the part of parents to unite wiili their children 
and teachers, in this celebration. The day waa line, and 
the gnests were seated in the epen air ; With long tables 
spread upon the graaa, with curtain coveringa overhead. 

The number of guests waa 1550 j of theae 470 were 
chiklren. 

Of tables therowere 77; chaira, 187j platea, 277} bowla, 
184; knives, S36; forka, 187; spoons, 186; tnmhlera, 264. 

The money paid out in preparation, exceeded $500, 
beaidea new articlea of dreaa for parenta and children. 

The numher of horaea aaaerobled on the occaaion, waa 
856. On the Sabbath preceding the the celebration, the 
word of God waa preached in the open air, because the 
crowd of people could not get into the meeting hooae. 

Then followed the examination of achoola, at which 
were preaent 509 acholara. Readera of the bible, 347. 
Catholic achoola were alao examined, of whom were 
preaent 158 acholara. 

Mr. Bmeraon. the writer, remarks that there haa bean 
an advance in the qualiflcations orteachera in Koolau. 
that the number of acholara had increaaed aince Anguar, 
103; that the people of Koolau are by no meana deati- 
tute of reaourcea, having expended perhapa more than 
#1,000 on tUa celebration. »» 

LAHAINA, MAUI. 

PoptUation. 

Native male adulu, - * - . - >I98 

*' female do .... 1^5, 

*• boyt, ...--- 589 

" girls, 4T» 

344ir 

Foreign male adults, .... gg 

" female do - . - . g 

" bovs - .... ^ 7 

•* girla - - . - . II 

Grand total, ...--. 3557 

In Lahaina there are 882 grass houses, 155 adobie 
and 59 stone or wooden houses, total 1096. 

With these statistics I take leave of 
the reader, with the assurance that I 
have endeavored to portray faithfully 
the Hawaiian nation through all theiir 
progressive stages from heathenism to 
their present transition state, when civi* 
lization is making such rapid progress 
among them. The reader who caimly 
and naturally reviews this progress can- 
not fail to become interested in a race 
occupying so important a field of philoso- 
phic and philanthropic raquiry. Wheth- 
er they are destined to perpetuity or not. 
Providence alone can foresee — cold cal- 
culating theories will not operate with 
the benevolent to discourage efibrts 
which now promise so well — if fail they 
must, those who have labored ibr then, 
will have the comforting assurance of 
having obeyed the injunction " Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations," and 
soon with those whose souls they have 
raised from the mire of heathenism, they 
will hear the welcome sound, ''Well 
done, good and faithful servants; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord," -^ 



